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The Economy Has No Surplus? 


MARVIN HARRIS 


Columbia University 


N THE prevailing explanation of the origin of social stratification and the 

emergence of full-time specialists (in both specific and general contexts), 
technological progress is pictured as leading to the production of economic 
surpluses. These are thought of as providing the biosocial precondition for the 
diversion of man-power from “necessary” or “‘subsistence’”’ to specialized, 
culture-building activities. Few anthropologists would subscribe to the view 
that the growth of socially stratified and economically specialized societies is 
possible without at least the production of ‘‘surplus” food. Nonetheless, in a 
recent publication edited by Polanyi, Arensberg, and Pearson, there appears a 
chapter which bears the title, ‘‘The Economy Has No Surplus: Critique of a 
Theory of Development” (Pearson 1957). The author of this chapter, an 
economist, sets himself the task of destroying the surplus theory of social 
stratification by showing that the concept of surplus upon which it rests has 
neither logical nor empirical validity. Since certain aspects of Pearson’s criti- 
cism of the “surplus above subsistence” notion cannot be refuted, his argument 
contains much of significance for anthropologists concerned with cultural reg- 
ularities, but his additional conclusions with respect to the operational frame- 
work of economic anthropology inspire vigorous dissent. 


I 


The surplus theory is so widely accepted among anthropologists that many 
regard it as an innocuous truism. In a recent attempt to identify some general 
hypothesis which Boas might have advanced, Wax (1956:63) cites the follow- 
ing: 

. a surplus of food supply is liable to bring about an increase in population and an 
increase of leisure, which gives opportunity for occupations that are not absolutely 
necessary for the needs of everyday life. In turn the increase of population and of 
leisure, which may be applied to new inventions, gives rise to a greater food supply 


and to a further increase in the amount of leisure, so that a cumulative effect results 
(Boas 1940:285). 


The surplus theory of social stratification has probably had its most consistent 
presentation in the works of Childe, for whom the “Urban Revolution” 


. Was initiated in the alluvial valleys of the Nile, the Tigres-Euphrates, and the 
Indus about five thousand years ago with the transformation of some riverside villages 
into cities. Society persuaded or compelled the farmers to produce a surplus of food- 
stuffs over and above their domestic requirements, and by concentrating this surplus 
used it to support a new urban population of specialized craftsmen, merchants, priests, 
officials, and clerks (Childe 1946:18). 
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Jacobs and Stern (1947:125-145) have presented a classification of economi: 
systems whose central feature is that it contrasts economic systems which 
produce small surpluses with those that achieve large surpluses. 


This is done because the amount of surplus produced is a crucial determinant of many 
other aspects of the economy and social system of a people. It plays a significant part 
in deciding the density of the population; the complexity of the social organization; 
the division of labor and degree of specialization; the form of ownership, exchange, 
and inheritance of property; and the amount of leisure time and the potential for de- 
velopment of arts, crafts, and ceremonies (Jacobs and Stern 1947:125-126). 


Similar statements come from widely dispersed quarters: 


The probability of finding fixed residence, complex social organization, and the devel- 
opment of luxury is greatest among agricultural peoples. But it is not upon the growing 
of food alone that these developments depend. It is not the source of supply, but the 
existence of surplus, that is most significant for social forms (Bunzel 1938:330). 


The excess that is produced is called the economic surplus; its role in giving partial 
release from the work of gaining subsistence is to provide social leisure . . . where 
there is no economic surplus, there can be no specialization (Herskovits 1951:284-285). 


Since city dwellers depend for their food (and other raw materials) upon people of other 
communities, there can be no cities unless the society possesses the technology which 
enables the farm population to produce more food than it requires (Tax 1946:230-231). 


It was only a matter of time before the anthropologists’ stock references to 
“surplus above subsistence’ and the “‘minimum demands of necessity” 
(Herskovits 1953:395, cited in Pearson 1957:322) fell upon ears whose sensi- 
bility had not been dulled by constant repetition. Pearson’s reaction is under- 
standable even though it is logically and empirically inadmissible: 

If the subsistence level is the measure of what is to be deemed surplus, one must be 
able to determine, in any specific instance, just where that level is. Logically, it may 
seem as if there must be a biologically fixed minimum requirement of food for a man’s 
existence. An individual man will surely perish in a short time if he has no food at all. 
But how long can a man exist on a deficient diet? And if it is difficult to establish the 
subsistence minimum for one individual, it is impossible to determine it for a society 
There is no historical evidence of a whole human society ever having lived at this level 
In fact, what would we accept as evidence? We know that large or small sections of the 
population of every society live at a level of subsistence which science has established 
as inadequate. As a consequence infant mortality will be high, and life expectancy low 
as disease takes its devastating toll, but does this mean that every member of these 
groups is therefore engaged in producing food during all his waking hours? There is no 
support for this assumption from contemporary primitive societies, even the poorest, 
for they too dance and sing, and fight wars, thus using their small resources in non- 
utilitarian ways. Nor does the mute evidence of archaeology help us. What appears to 
be an ojective fact of nature disintegrates upon closer examination. The fact is that 
”” no matter how meager the bread (Pearson 1957: 


‘““Man does not live by bread alone, 
324). 


This argument contains one irrefutable grain of truth. The members of 
simple societies do not merely stay alive; they carry on numerous activities 


i 
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requiring the expenditure of energy which from a strictly biophysical point of 
view are irrelevant to the business of food production. Yet from pyschological, 
social, and cultural points of view, these additional activities—commonly sub- 
sumed under the rubrics of the “universal pattern’”—may be of decisive im- 
portance for determining the ability of even the simplest society to use its 
technological equipment effectively in relation to the natural and cultural en- 
vironment, to reproduce, and to defend itself against neighboring groups. 
While the “‘universal pattern” contains dysfunctional as well as ‘“‘neutral” and 
functional elements, the riddle of how to distinguish one from the other in 
specific cases has yet to be solved to the satisfaction of any major proportion 
of anthropologists or other social scientists. 

Having convinced himself that the concept of a surplus above subsistence 
represents an unmeasurable entity, Pearson goes on to investigate the ‘‘doc- 
trinal origins” of the ‘‘figment of an absolute surplus.” Tracing the idea back 
through Engels, Morgan, and the classical economic schools, he concludes 
that there was all along a failure to understand that the “‘surplus’’ represented 
by the difference betwen labor cost and price was simply the effect of a socially 
determined market economy, rather than an absolute entity referable to a 
natural base and arising as a natural consequence of the labor process itself: 


This application of the surplus theorem to the evolution of economic institutions re- 
flects a confusion between two entirely different concepts of surplus: a naturalistic 
absolute surplus which is an illusion and a socially derived relative surplus (329). 


For Pearson, the concept of an absolute surplus is merely another attempt 
to rationalize the institutional basis of the market economy, in conformity with 
classical doctrines concerning the natural basis of economic behavior. Pearson 
does not deny that societies produce commodities and services for which the 
term surplus is an apt one. These, however, have an existence only in relation 
to the institutional matrix. Such ‘relative’ surpluses cannot serve as the 
basis for causal explanations, even in an enabling sense, since they are called 
into being by the very institutions they are supposed to explain. Surpluses, he 
concludes, are called into being not by the productive processes, but by the 
social organization: 


At the base of the surplus theorem... is the assumed primacy both in time and 
urgency, of eating over thinking, socializing, governing, crafting, trading, playing... . 
Here is a crude kind of economic determinism which bases social and economic devel- 
opment upon “the narrow capacity of the human stomach”’. ... We need point out 
only that the economy at all levels of material existence is a social process of interaction 
between man and his environment in the course of which goods and services change 
form, are moved about and change hands... . The shape of this process, i.e., its in- 
stitutional form and the motives which make it run are determined not by any single 
factor in nature or in man, but are the results of several interdependent levels of human 
existence, ecological, technological, social, and cultural. And questions such as what 
things and how much a given society produces . . . how much is saved or diverted from 
immediate consumption and for what purposes, are resolved only through the complex 
interaction of these variables. Man, living in society, does not produce a surplus unless 
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he names it such, and then its effect is given by the manner in which it is institutional- 


To emphasize the complexity of the causal nexus in any given situation is not to deny 
that there may be important social consequences of increases in subsistence means... . 
The argument here is simply that they do not create generally available surpluses, for 
this implies a separation of technological development from the institutional complex 


of which it is but a part (325-326). 


When Pearson objects to simplistic economic determinism on the grounds 
that single factor interpretations are inadequate for the explanation of complex 
events, few among those anthropologists whose use of the surplus theory he is 
criticizing, will find it possible to withhold an approving nod. To the cultura! 
relativist, Pearson’s position will seem to represent the highest canons of 
scientific procedure and there will be many who will be delighted with the 
prospect of shuffling off the last remaining coils of the evolutionary serpent. 
Yet while Pearson pays his respects to determinism, it is only lip service. His 
denial of the chronological and functional primacy of biological needs and of the 
techno-environmental! adaptations for the fulfillment of these needs is tanta- 
mount to a renunciation of the search for order among cross-cultural phe- 
nomena. This is so not merely because his criticism of the surplus theory can- 
not be sustained, but because the manner in which he has chosen to refute it 
inevitably leads to the conclusion that cultural phenomena are essentially the 


result of whimsical and capricious processes: 


The supposition that there is a biological minimum level of subsistence for a society 
fails to allow for the flexibility of a culturally determined subsistence level and thus 
the power of a society to employ physical resources in ways which may be regarded as 


even more important than a given level of subsistence (324). 


That the “power” to which Pearson refers is, in the final analysis, the power 
of choice, elevated to astonishing levels, capable of limitless selection and 


boundless creation under unknowable conditions locked within 


the secret 


confines of the collective or individual will, is boldly proclaimed in his con- 


cluding remarks: 


There are always and everywhere potential surpluses available. What counts is the 
institutional means for bringing them to life. And these means for calling forth the 
special effort, setting aside the extra amount, deriving the surplus, are as wide and 


varied as the organization of the economic process itself (339). 


Exception can and should be taken to the exaggerated significance attached 
by Pearson to the difficulties involved in estimating how long an individual 
can stay alive on a deficient diet. Under laboratory conditions, with the level 
of activity, the caloric intake, and other nutritional factors under control, a 
fairly precise end-point for caloric imbalances could probably be established 
both for individuals and groups, but such experiments are hard to arrange 


(cf. Keys 1950: 30, 68). What Pearson fails to take into account is that in order 
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to apply to thermodynamic equations governing biological organisms, human 
beings included, the amount of energy to be expended in the form of activity 
as well as the amount of energy to be consumed in the form of food must be 
specified. 

Actually, the state of nutritional science even now provides us with a basis 
for roughly calculating the minimum subsistence level of activity for a specific 
population, if by subsistence level is meant the amount of energy necessary to 
do nothing except what is biophysically necessary to satisfy the metabolic re- 
quirements of the population concerned. Such a subsistence level is determined 
by the energy necessary for basal metabolism, specific dynamic action, and 
the energy gain associated with whatever techniques of food production are 
employed. Computation of the requirements of basal metabolism is feasible 
within a reasonable margin of error if age, sex, body surface area and climate 
are known (FAO 1950:6; McLester 1943:37-52). The amount of energy in 
addition to that required for basal metabolism depends on the ratio of calorie 
yield to calorie effort associated with specific techno-environmental conditions 
of food production. The higher the ratio of out-put to in-put, the fewer calories 
above basal metabolism need be produced, and hence the lower the theoretical 
minimum subsistence level of production, consumption, and activity. The 
reality of this lower limit needs a more spirited defense than that contained in 
Pearson’s grudging admission that ‘‘a man will surely perish in a short time if 
he has no food at all.” 

For Pearson, the significant question seems to be that it is difficult to 
calculate precisely when a man will starve if some rather than no food at all is 
eaten, i.e., “how long can a man exist on a deficient diet?” It is true that nutri- 
tional science has never determined the absolute minimum calorie require- 
ments for a given population. However, the reason is not that such a minimum 
is incalculable bu. that nutritionists have no intention of devising minimum 
diets for societies where food production and eating are the only activities to 
be permitted. Nutritionists are not concerned with minimum diets of that sort, 
but rather with the dietary prerequisites for health and vigor in relation to a 
life whose intervals between eating and producing food are filled with calori- 
cally expensive activities and not merely sleep (Keys 1950:341). The fact that 
such societies as India and China have registered astonishing population gains 
despite the agreement among nutritionists that the average calorie ration (not 
to mention other dietary factors) is deficient (cf. Pearson 1957:324-325) does 
not mean that the Indians and Chinese have discovered a way to get around 
the law of entropy. We can rest assured that the activity levels of these societies 
does not exceed the limits imposed by the energy contained in their diet. The 
apparent anomaly of survival and of population growth in association with 
“deficient”’ diets has a purely semantic origin. The population gain of the un- 
derdeveloped regions of the world has been accompanied by premature death 
and productive drudgery. Thermodynamically speaking, the diet of these re- 
gions is not “‘deficient,” but on the contrary, is perfectly adequate for the afore- 
mentioned activities, such as they are. 
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The Zenoic paradox created by Pearson’s emphasis upon the incalculability 
of the precise end-point of a diet whose caloric value is less than the energy 
needed for specified activities, can be refuted. Whatever the convolutions of 
the prestige economy, anthropologists cannot afford to lose sight of the fact 
that the inescapable and hence primary task of any social structure is to satisfy 
biologically given metabolic needs. If a population spends more energy on pro- 
ducing its food than the energy contained in the food it produces, it will, to 
paraphrase Pearson, surely perish—just as surely as the individual who has no 
food at all. 

The idea of a biophysical ‘“‘subsistence level” upon which anthropologists 
have become so dependent need not and should not be abandoned. It is a valid 
and measurable entity so long as its meaning is confined to the activities by 
which a society earns its energy requirements for basal metabolism and food 
production. If it be objected that housing, clothing, medicine, and other non- 
food-producing activities are also essential for the survival of a society, I am 
in full agreement. Such a “subsistence level” as I have just defined is the 
thermodynamically determined minimum level of activity permitted a given 
population of food producers using a specific apparatus of energy capture in a 
specific environment. For obvious reasons, the level of this activity cannot be 
equated with the minimum level of activity necessary for sociocultural sur- 
vival. First of all, it excludes the reproductive activities which are necessary 
for the transgenerational survival of a society. Second, it refers exclusively to 
biologically necessary activities, to the neglect of those which may be psycho- 
logically, socially and culturally necessary. Although biological necessities 
enjoy a clear evolutionary priority over the superior emergent levels, there is 
no reason to doubt that the generalized characteristics of the nonfood- 
producing activities subsumed under the various rubrics of the universal pat- 
tern, represent any less of a necessary adaptation to the needs of human 
beings living in societies equipped with cultural traditions. 

It should be perfectly clear that if the subsistence level is going to denote a 
measurable entity it cannot be said to include nonfood-producing activities. 
All viable societies produce food in greater abundance than is necessary for 
mere biological thermodynamic equilibrium. In this sense, every society pro- 
duces a “surplus above subsistence.” It cannot be otherwise if we are to ac- 
count for the universal pattern. Hence, Pearson is right—but for the wrong 
reason—when he objects to the unenlightened assumption that technologically 
retarded peoples lack effective chieftainship simply because ‘‘they produce no 
surplus” (Herskovits 1952: 399). 

The reason why Pearson feels so confident that a biologically determined 
subsistence level cannot be measured, is the same which accounts for Hersko- 
vits’ uncritical remark. Both assume that a surplus above subsistence denotes 
food quanta which are in some sense “unnecessary” or ‘“‘superfluous”’ for socio- 
cultural survival. It is this semantic comedy which exposed the surplus-above- 
subsistence theory to Pearson’s destructive thrusts. Herskovits, of course, is 
not alone among anthropologists responsible for this error. It pervades the 
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anthropological literature and is especially prominent in the views of those 
who, like Boas, attribute the developmental efficacy of surplus food to the 
enlargement of “‘leisure time.’’ The chimera of a superfluous surplus has ren- 
dered a negative service to the attempt to understand basic developmental 
processes. Not only does it pose an insoluble empirical problem, as Pearson has 
been quick to perceive, but it has led us off into a false direction in our attempt 
to specify the rest of the conditions responsible for social stratification. 

The concept of a superfluous surplus forces us into the fatal bias of believ- 
ing that the rise of complex, stratified, and specialized sociopolitical organiza- 
tions is dependent upon the production of food quanta which are ‘“‘unneces- 
sary” and “‘excessive’’ for the metabolic needs of the food producers. To con- 
fine evolutionary processes of such magnitude and fundamental morphological 
significance to the appearance of superabundant food supplies is to fly in the 
face of the most central of all evolutionary doctrines: the superiority of re- 
productive potential over productive ability. It is quixotic to believe that un- 
necessary abundance has acted as the prime mover in cultural evolution when 
in our own world of great state societies half the population still goes to bed 
hungry (Thompson 1953:48). The belief that specialization and stratification 
arise when the labor force produces more food than it needs to survive cannot 
be reconciled with the fact that, largely as a result of malnutrition, the majority 
of the world’s food producers have never survived beyond infancy or early 
adulthood. This malnutrition does not arise from a failure of the people con- 
cerned to provide themselves with enough energy to meet the demands of the 
minimum thermodynamic subsistence level, but rather from a failure to meet 
the additional requirements imposed by the sociocultural order, foremost 
among which are reproduction, the support of immature workers, and the sup- 
port of a large nonfood-producing class. 

Pearson’s attempt to trace the surplus theory to the rationalizations of the 
market economy is so much wasted effort. The fallible aspect of the theory is 
not the concept of an absolute surplus, for which common sense is a sufficient 
origin, but rather the assumption that primitive societies are capable of pro- 
ducing superfluous quantities of food. The concept of the superfluous surplus 
comes directly into anthropology as a result of the faulty interpretation of 
ethnographic evidence in combination with the use of a lay vocabulary for 
technical purposes. According to the dictionary, surplus is ‘“‘that which re- 
mains when use or need is satisfied; excess.’’ In using this term anthropologists 
have consistently committed two errors: we have failed to make explicit the 
need which was satisfied and we have failed to define the time period during 
which the state of satisfaction persisted. As a result we have been blinded to 
the fact that food quanta judged superfluous from one viewpoint may be ab- 
solutely vital from another viewpoint and that excess quantities for short pe- 
riods may be accompanied by drastic shortages over a long period. 

In Melanesian villages, for example, the yams devoured in gluttonous feasts 
or left to rot in conspicuous displays readily inspire the conviction that the 
people have produced more food than they “need.” However, there is a sub- 
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stantial difference between the wheat overflowing from American grain eleva- 
tors and the yams stacked in a Trobriand yam house. Before the end of the 
Trobriand cycle of production, there are no yams left. Furthermore, despite 
the apparent temporary excess, we are also told that there are years of devasta- 
ting famines (Malinowski 1935:160—-164). Unfortunately, the real nature of 
the Melanesian surpluses has been consistently obscured by the emphasis 
placed upon the conspicuous nonmetabolic uses to which the food it put. But 
the use of food for prestige purposes is perfectly compatible with severe food 
shortages measured in decades rather than months 

It is true that in the Trobriand example the yams whose ultimate fate is 
decay or destruction seem to be a superfluous entity in so far as metabolism is 
concerned. Since no one eats these yams, they do not really form part of the 
thermodynamic surplus above subsistence. But this result is unpredictable 
during the time the gardeners are planting and weeding their fields, since the 
harvest depends on the weather as well as on hard work and skill. Hence, in a 
very demonstrable sense the apparently superfluous yams are actually the by- 
products of an adaptive productive process. They represent a margin of secu- 
rity which may be of decisive importance in years of poor rainfall. Or, rather, 
the extra effort annually expended to produce a superabundant crop, some of 
which will rot in times of abundant rainfall, may be just enough to ward off 
starvation in years of scanty rainfall. Other functional interpretations of these 
‘“‘superfluous’”’ commodities are of course possible. But there is a special reason 
for emphasizing a direct relationship between biological needs and food sur- 
pluses. If the notion of superfluous products of any sort is at odds with the 
theory of functionalism, the notion of a superfluous production of food is at 
odds both with the theory of functionalism and the theory of evolution. 

I have aiready signaled my full endorsement of Pearson’s reminder that 
‘‘man does not live by bread alone.”’ Actually, Pearson admits that few if any 
anthropologists can be accused of ever having consciously subscribed to the 
opposite view. Those who have advanced the superfluous surplus theory are 
guilty not of basing their conception of developmental processes upon ‘‘the 
narrow capacity of the human stomach,” but of the greater barbarism of 
supposing that primitive food-producers have been capable of producing more 
food than they and their children could eat. Anthropologists need to be re- 
minded that sufficient time has elapsed since the middle of the Pleistocene to 
have filled every square foot of the earth’s surface with a representative of the 
genus Homo, supposing that the reproductive capacity of each generation had 
been realized. 

Those who believe that a class of nonfood-producers arose when the food 
producers had produced more than they or their offspring needed for their own 
metabolic balance must show how neither the birth rate, death rate, abortion, 
infanticide, or emigration of food-producers was influenced by food shortages 
over an extended period of time. They will have a hard time doing this for the 
death rate alone, since it is estimated that in the half of the world which still 
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consumes less than 2,500 calories per person per day, there are 18 million more 
deaths a year than would be the case if the intake were 3,000 calories (Thomp- 
son 1953:48-49). The notion that everybody’s children are well-fed while the 
nonfood-producing class evolves supposes, even with modest fecundity, a 
wholly fanciful expandability of natural resources or an immensely rapid and 
protracted rise in the efficiency of the food-producing process, for neither of 
which is there the slightest evidence except in the most recent periods of indus- 
trialized agriculture. When the hypnotic spell of unnecessary and superfluous 
food supplies is broken, we are able to modify the surplus theory in a con- 
structive fashion, rather than as Pearson has proposed—to throw it out al- 
together, in exchange for no theory at all. We must now set out with the 
assumption that all of the energy which a primitive group produces above its 
thermodynamic subsistence level is probably a biosocial necessity. In other 
words, the phenomena which deserve our attention are the quantitative and 
qualitative characteristics of necessary rather than unnecessary food supplies. 

Before we can proceed, however, one final paradox presented by Pearson 
must be confronted. Basing himself upon modern functionalist theory, Pearson 
argues, as we have seen, that variations in production are the result of the in- 
stitutional matrix of the economy as well as a result of environmental and 
technological factors. If this be admitted, he argues, how is it possible to assign 
a deterministic order of priority to one rather than the other? Students of 
logical paradoxes will recognize the chicken and the egg puzzle. It is no mere 
coincidence that the archtype of this paradox is insoluble except within the 
framework of evolutionary biology. 

It is true, of course, that social organization, as Pearson insists, has the 
power of modifying the productive effort of a group of workers insofar as it 
regulates the size of the labor force, the number of hours worked, and the in- 
tensity of the work effort. The magnitude of these influences among primitive 
peoples in similar techno-environmental conditions is virtually unknown. 
With but a handful of exceptions (e.g. Oliver 1949; Provinse 1937; Foster 
1948; Steggarda 1941; Lewis 1951; Fei 1945; Wagley 1953; Haswell 1953; and 
Conklin 1958) anthropologists have utterly neglected the problem of quanti- 
fying effort and yield. 

On the other hand, we do know that a given apparatus of energy capture in 
relation to a specific environment has a maximum upper limit of efficiency 
which cannot be transcended by merely reorganizing the labor effort. Limita- 
tions imposed by the manner in which plants and animals convert solar en- 
ergy into comestible material in combination with the availability of land and 
water resources, the rate of reproduction of the natural biota, and the total 
ecological balance, furnish conditions unalterable by individual or collective 
whim (cf. Cottrell 1955:15ff). Moreover, while we have practically no quanti- 
tative data on food output with the techno-environmental complex held constant 
cross-culturally, there is good reason to suppose that such quantitative varia- 
tions as do occur under the influence of variable organizational details do not 
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tend to fall so far below the average as to overlap in any significant number of 
cases with the outputs characteristic of less efficient techno-environmenta! 
complexes. 

There are three bodies of information which render the above supposition 
at least a reasonable hypothesis. First, there is the universal pressure of popula- 
tion increase. Second, there is the fact that the expenditure of extra effort in 
food production is universally encouraged by ideological devices. Almost 
everywhere, outstanding food-producers are rewarded with prestige and fre- 
quently with power differentials. Those who produce more food than average 
are always the recipients of at least approbation. Almost everywhere feasts are 
the hallmarks of great occasions, while the role of the feast-giver is a much 
coveted honorific position. Third, the universal occurrence of magical and reli- 
gious practices in association with productive processes reveals both that 
anxiety with respect to food supply is a universal and that if there are irrationa! 
elements introduced as a result, their variable effect in a large number of cases 
would tend to cancel each other out. 

I wish to emphasize again, however, that the hypothesis of a cross-cultural! 
tendency to maximize production of food with approximately uniform results 
under similar techno-environmental conditions is merely a reasonable hy- 
pothesis. Certainly the coincidences of the interhemispherical expansion and 
intensification of irrigation agriculture are hard to accept on any other basis. 
On the other hand, apparent examples of exceptionally irrational uses of the 
means of production and the method of consumption of food will occur to 
every ethnologist. Under the present condition of anthropological theory these 
exceptions have come to be enshrined as sacred bits of anarchy. No systemati: 
attempt has been made to explain these exceptions in terms of the rules which 
they are supposed to violate, and worse, the Boasian belief that in order to 
invalidate an empirical law one need merely find an exception still pervades our 
discipline. When an effort is made to probe more deeply into the ecological cir- 
cumstances surrounding the cherished examples of the ideological and organi- 
zational mismanagement of food production, it is quite likely that a good many 
of them will yet be shown to conform to the hypothesis rather than to in 
validate it. Schneider’s (1957) recent emphasis upon the subsistence role of 
cattle in East Africa is a case in point. 

The disturbing aspect of Pearson’s chicken and egg paradox is that it rests 
fundamentally upon the totally erroneous belief that enough information about 
primitive economic behavior has already been accumulated to rule out the 
possibility that valid typologies and developmental sequences can ever be 
derived from economic criteria. For the question of which came first, the 
changes in the level of productivity or the organizational changes associated 
with them, constitutes a problem only when the regular developmental correla- 
tion between the two is denied by an article of faith, or in fact found to be ab- 
sent. From the standpoint of an evolutionary science of culture, it matters not 
at all if one starts first with changes in the techno-environmental complex or 
fiist with changes in the institutional matrix; what matters is whether or not 
there is a correlation. The assumption that this correlation can never be found 
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and that the sacred exceptions call for the termination of the quest rather than 
for its intensification, undoubtedly represents a totally irrational and ethno- 
centric moment in the history of the social sciences. The qualitative and quan- 
titative study of primitive economic systems has hardly begun. Much of the 
formal analysis which has been achieved suffers at precisely the most critical 
points from a lack of quantitative treatment. The absence of such data con- 
stitutes a highly ironic comment on the sway which cultural relativism and cul- 
tural self-determinism have exercised over 20th-century anthropology. It was 
precisely by abjuring the procedure of fragmenting the ethnographic whole 
through the comparison of noncomparable traits that these chaotic influences 
won their audience. Yet it is in the very sector from which, if from anywhere, 
processual regularities are most likely to emerge that one now encounters the 
greatest tolerance for fragmentary descriptions and invalid comparisons. 
Lowie was undoubtedly correct when he insisted that ‘‘there was no royal road 
to the comprehension of cultural phenomena” (Lowie 1929:107). But why the 
complusion to abandon the footpath in order to plunge into the midst of a still 
denser thicket? 


Ill 


This is not the place to discuss at length the modifications of the surplus 
theory which are suggested by the elimination of the concept of the super- 
fluous surplus, but certain general propostions may be brietly stated. The 
basic assumption of the surplus theory remains unchanged—namely, that 
variations in productivity provide the most promising line of investigation 
for establishing cross-cultural regularities, sociocultural typologies, and both 
multilinear and universal evolutionary sequences. Among the items produced 
by primitive societies, food is deemed to be of special importance. First be- 
cause such critical variables as population size, population density, and the 
ratio of food-producers to nonfood-producers are obviously related in some 
fashion to variation in food supply, and second, because variations in food 
production are confined within definite limits set by the maximum efficiency of 
the apparatus of food production in relation to a specific environment. The 
variations in food supply to be considered include both quantitative and quali- 
tative aspects of the food itself and of the processes employed in producing and 
distributing it. Among the quantitative aspects of food production, variations 
in the size of the surplus above the thermodynamic subsistence level invite 
special attention. It is from drafts upon this necessary surplus that both the 
food-producers and the nonfood-producers are enabled to carry out the non- 
food-producing activities which complete the inventory of sociocultural life. 
The surplus theory proper holds that significant quantitative and qualitative 
changes in the nature of this surplus will tend to be accompanied by significant 
changes in social organization, especially those related to an increase in eco- 
nomic, religious, and political specialization, and the development of social 
stratification based upon unequal rights of access to strategic property (cf. 
Fried 1957: 24). 

It must be stressed that the relevance of the surplus above the thermo- 
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dynamic subsistence level of the food-producers to social organization (in its 
widest sense) resides in the formal or qualitative characteristics of food produc- 
tion as well as in the variable quantities produced. The questions to be enter- 
tained revolve around how much, when, and how often various kinds of foods 
are made available in relationship to when, how often, and how much, various 
kinds of productive efforts are employed. No simple relationship is foreseen 
between the qualitative and quantitative characteristics of production and the 
size of the surplus above subsistence, nor between the size of the surplus above 
subsistence and the appearance of stratified and specialized phenomena. 

Both qualitative and quantitative aspects of the productive process de- 
mand consideration. Exclusive emphasis upon one or the other will inevitably 
lead to the creation of typologically anomalous situations. Environmental! 
conditions which exert no influence upon the ratio between effort and yield ina 
particular process may influence additional factors which play a role in de- 
termining the surplus above subsistence. Time limitations imposed by seasons 
of frost, rain, or aridity, for example, may reduce the total output despite a 
high yield per unit of energy expended. Efficient traps, nets, poisons, projec- 
tiles, and other hunting devices, when applied, may result in high yield for a 
small force working at moderate rates. But the number of occasions on which 
they can be employed may be severely limited by the capacity of the natural 
biota to reproduce themselves. Slash and burn, for example, when practiced 
upon mature secondary growth appears to be an extremely efficient mode of 
production (cf. Leach 1949: 37), yet the rate of reforestation severely limits the 
amount of land that can be worked around any central point. Shortages of 
land and water characteristic of a given area may have similar effects which are 
compatible with theoretically high efficiency ratios but comparatively small 
surpluses above subsistence. Plant characteristics adaptable to single, multiple, 
or continuous harvests; resistence to decay and destruction by pests; and 
storageability, may also affect the comparison of different productive systems. 
Thus verdicts of no correlation between subsistence techniques and social 
organization, as in the case of slave-holding hunters and dibble-based civiliza- 
tions, readily arise as a result of the failure to specify quantities in relation to 
the formal and qualitative aspects of the technological inventory (cf. Oberg 
1955:487). 

On the other hand, exclusive emphasis upon quantification to the neglect 
of the qualitative features of the technological process may lead to equally 
anomalous results. Similar levels of food production are perfectly compatible 
with a number of qualitatively distinct technological processes which demand 
or permit special forms of social organization. Pastoralism, plains hunting, 
rainfall agriculture, and irrigation agriculture and other subsistence types and 
subtypes undoubtedly call for adaptations in social organization which are not 
always directly related to the level of production and the size of the surplus 
above subsistence. 

From what has just been said, it should be clear that there is no reason to 
expect a one-to-one correlation between a particular level of surplus above 
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subsistence and a particular degree of specialization and social stratification- 
Other factors of a techno-environmental nature may intervene. These in turn 
may be responsible for the presence or absence of prior organizational features 
essential for the predicted correlation between the nature and size of the 
surplus and the phenomena of stratification and specialization. The chief virtue 
of the concept of a necessary surplus is that it points the way toward the 
specification of a more complete set of such conditions. 

When the notion of a superfluous surplus is employed, the link between in- 
creased productivity and social stratification is founded upon the assumption 
that the superfluous food is handed over to a nonfood-producing, specialist 
class. This raises the difficult question of why the group of food-producers 
should bother to produce superfluous food rather than merely cut back on their 
productive effort and devote themselves “to domestic crafts, group rituals, art, 
ceremonies and sports” (Oberg 1955:474). Or why is the supposed increase in 
“Jeisure’”’ time devoted to specialized activities rather than to generalized in- 
dolence? No satisfactory answers to these questions can be expected since they 
are based upon assumptions which are at variance with the salient character- 
istics of stratified societies. There is not the slightest evidence to show that the 
food-producers are any better fed in nonindustrial stratified societies than 
among unspecialized, egalitarian groups. Stratification is thoroughly compat- 
ible with a static or even reduced level of food consumption per food-producer. 
And both are equally compatible with population growth. Likewise, there is 
not the slightest shred of evidence to show that technologically retarded, 
egalitarian societies have less leisure time per food-producer than is the case in 
stratified societies. Some time ago, on the basis of the fact that the average 
contemporary Maya farmer needed only 576 hours per year to provide enough 
maize for his family and stock, Steggarda concluded that the ancient Maya 
must have had a great deal of leisure time ‘“‘which was undoubtedly used for 
temple and church construction under the direction of the priests and rulers” 
(Steggarda 1941:149). Haswell has since demonstrated that in Genieri Village 
in Gambia the total time devoted to food production (including all crops and 
not just maize as in the Maya case) was only 830 hours per worker per year 
Haswell, 1953). If time alone were important, even hunters and gatherers 
have plenty to spare: 


The condition of the Arunta illustrates very well that it is not “leisure” which is re- 
sponsible for cultural development, but quite the contrary. When consistent and higher 
productivity permits larger and larger population aggregates and when specialization 
is increased, then “culture building” proceeds and with it forced idleness is diminished. 
The Arunta because of their undeveloped economy, are literally one of the most 
leisured peoples in the world (Service 1958:10). 


When surplus is understood to mean necessary rather than superfluous food 
supplies, the question of incentives for the expenditure of superfluous effort no 
longer need occupy the center of attention. The reason why food-producers keep 
on working is that despite (or perhaps in some cases because of) the presence 
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of a nonfood-producing class and abundant leisure, there is a shortage of neces- 
sary food supplies. The decisive question now becomes: what force or incentive 
makes the food-producers surrender a portion of their necessary food supply in 
order to support a class of nonfood-producers? 

Undoubtedly, the diversion of food from the food-producing group has 
not been accomplished in any single uniform manner throughout the world. 
But wherever we find a nonfood-producing elite, we may assume that they 
exist by virtue of their ability to control food supplies. Whatever the initia! 
context of this control, once established, it is probably increased in direct 
proportion to the size of the surplus above subsistence produced by the food- 
producers and to the increase in the total population. This is because in the 
preindustrial world, control over food amounts to control over the only effec- 
tive source of culture-energy—energy in the literal thermodynamic sense 
without which neither stones nor men can be moved. 
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INTRODUCTION: THE PROBLEM 
HIS paper will present a general approach to the comparative analysis of 
primitive political systems and illustrate it by reference to some available 
material. The paper will not attempt to give a full inventory, or a full cross- 
cultural analysis, of all available data, but will only use some for purposes of 
illustration and analysis. 

Despite the abundance of material, there have been few systematic works 
on comparative political systems of primitive societies. In the available litera- 
ture, two main approaches can be discerned. The first, best exemplified by 
African Political Systems (Fortes and Evans Pritchard 1940), is to differentiate 
between the “‘stateless,”’ so-called segmentary societies and primitive societies 
with centralized governmental and political organizations. The essays analyzed 
the ways in which political activities are organized in each of these types, and 
also attempted to describe the conditions under which each of them exists. 

After publication of this volume, papers appeared which tried to modify 
the dichotomy and to show that in reality a greater variety of forms of govern- 
ment existed among African societies. Barnardi’s paper (1951) showed that in 
many of these tribes, age-groups perform certain governmental or political 
functions. Paula Brown (1951) classified West African societies according to 
the locus of governmental and juridical functions, and showed that in addi- 
tion to societies in which corporate lineages (segmentary societies) bear political 
functions and those with centralized chiefdoms and kings, there also exist 
societies in which most of the political functions are performed by so-called 
“association.”’ These associations—the best examples of which are among the 
Yako, Ibo, and some Yoruba groups—seem to be somewhat intermediate 
cases between the segmentary and the centralized states. However, Brown did 
not deal with the conditions under which these types arise, nor did she inves- 
tigate basic differences in the performance of governmental functions among 
them. Recently M. G. Smith (1956) has subjected the dichotomy to critical 
analysis, and showed that in it there is a tendency toward reification in that the 
analysis focuses on the concrete social units which perform the political func- 
tions and not on the functions themselves. He also claims that this approach 
has not differentiated sufficiently between different aspects of governmental 
functions—especially between the political and the administrative functions. 

* This paper has been written at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
Stanford, California. I am indebted to my colleagues at the Center, David F. Aberle, Ralph 
Beals, Alex Inkeles, and David M. Schneider for criticisms and suggestions; to D. F. Aberle and 
Miss Miriam Gallagher for editorial help; to M. G. Smith of the University College of the West 


Indies for lending me the manuscripts of his essay on “‘Segmentary Lineage Systems,” and for 
commenting on the paper; and to J. Middleton of London for comments. 
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The second approach to the study of comparative primitive political in- 
stitutions is best exemplified in the works of Colson (1954), Gluckman (1954a) 
and Peristiany (1954); and, from a somewhat different point of view, Hoebel 
(1954). While most of these works deal with only one tribe or society, they pro- 
vide, either explicitly or by implication, possible comparative applications. 
Their main concern has been to show that in all primitive societies—ranging 
from small bands of hunters or fishermen to kingdoms such as those of Zulu, 
Swazi, and Dahomey—there exists some basic mechanism of social control 
which regulates the affairs of the tribe and resolves conflicts arising among its 
component groups. In the words of Gluckman (1954a: 11), the most important 
among these mechanisms are ‘“‘the inherent tendencies of groups to segment 
and then to become bound together by cross-cutting alliances.” 

The general assumption is that most of these mechanisms are in one way or 
another common to all types of primitive societies—whether ‘‘segmentary,” 
centralized or some other. This approach poses the problem of the conditions 
under which various regulatory mechanisms operate, either without any spe- 
cialized roles and organizations, or through specialized roles and organizations 
which are devoted mainly to the performance of regulatory tasks. Also im- 
plicit in some of these studies is the question of which area of life (economic, 
ritual, and so forth) makes such regulation most important and necessary. 
Hoebel’s work on primitive law touches on some of these problems, mainly 
from the standpoint of the development of legal institutions. 

The works summarized above have laid the foundations for the compara- 
tive study of primitive political institutions, but they are inadequate in several 
ways. First, there has been little comparative work using the criteria of com- 
parison offered; second, some of these criteria have not been sufficiently sys- 
tematic, as shown by Smith (1956); third, there has been too great an emphasis 
on the groups which perform governmental functions rather than on the 
functions themselves, and an inadequate differentiation between various types 
of governmental functions; and finally, there have been few attempts to relate 
the organization of various political functions to other aspects of the social 
organization. 

The following sections will present a systematic scheme for the analysis of 
comparative political systems and of the social conditions to which they are 
related, and will illustrate it with several primitive societies. Before doing this, 
however, we must present some general considerations on the place of political 
institutions ia the social structure. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS AS A SUBSYSTEM OF SOCIETY 


Our basic assumption is that the political system is a specific subsystem of 
any society and that it can be most fully understood, and different political 
systems compared, through the analysis of its place within the society and its 
relation to other subsystems (economy, family ritual, status). This assumption 
has been used by several sociologists in analyzing characteristics of the political 
subsystem in the social structure (Levy 1952; Sutton 1955; Parsons 1956a). 
The basic sociological characteristics of any political system are: it is the 
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representative organization of a territorial society which has the legitimate 
monopoly of the use of force within the society which it regulates; in its repre- 
sentative function it uses this monoply for the implementation of those goals 
which are held to be most important for the society by its influential members 
and groups and to some extent by all members of the society. The politica! 
system also organizes the general conditions for the maintenance of the society’s 
solidarity and for the regulation of its members’ behavior, especially potentially 
disruptive behavior. While many other parts of the society’s institutional 
structure obviously contribute to one or another of these regulatory functions, 
the political system is characterized by its organization of these various func- 
tions in one subsystem and by its relating them within the framework of some 
common activity or organization. Because of this, the political system is de- 
pendent on other parts of the institutional structure for those activities and 
facilities which are necessary for its own operation and which enable it to make 
its specific contributions to other subsystems of the society. 

Two aspects of the political system seem to be paramount. The first is 
regulation of power relations and mobilization of power for the implementation 
of various societal goals and for the maintenance of conditions necessary for 
such maximization. The second aspect deals with the processes of social con- 
trol in the various groups and subsystems of a society, which are largely con- 
cerned with the prevention of deviant behavior. These enable us to understand 
some of the basic types of activities which are inherent, although in different 
degrees in different societies, in any political system and which largely deter- 
mine the nature of its relations with other parts of the society. 

Broadly speaking, political implementation of collective goals and main- 
tenance of the proper conditions for this are closely related to the administra- 
tive and executive aspects of political activity. The administrative function of 
the political system deals principally with the organization of various technica! 
aspects of collective activity, and with some regulation of the economic ac- 
tivities (e.g., maintenance of irrigation works). The executive functions are 
mainly concerned with articulation of major policy decisions concerning 
choices between different societal goals and allocation of obligations for the 
implementation of these goals. 

With regard to the regulatory processes of a society, the functions oi 
political institutions are in turn closely related to the mobilization of political 
support and the maintenance of the legitimacy of the system. Here the chiei 
problems are (1) to maintain loyalty to the political system and to the bearers 
of political roles, especially basic loyalty to the main symbols of society and 
contingent loyalties to changing policies; (2) in this way to assure the flow of 
solidarity from the different groups to the political system, as well as the flow 
of necessary patterns of influence and demands from the political system to 
the other main centers of power in the society; and (3) to counteract any dis- 
integrative tendencies within the society. 

The problem of legitimation and loyalty exists in every society on at least 
two different levels. The first is that of legitimation of the political system as 
such——widespread identification of the members of the society with its major 
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values and objectives and with its basic structural characteristics. This level 
of loyalty is maintained by any social system through a series of ritual and 
legal activities which emphasize identification of the political system with the 
basic values of the society, and its acceptance of responsibility for these values 
as swell as of limitations in exercise of political power imposed by adherence to 
these values. 

The second level of loyalty involves the manipulation of contingent sup- 
port for changing policies and for different groups contending for positions of 
leadership. This has been called by Parsons (in discussion) the “party political” 
aspect of the political process; it is related to the regulation of shifts in the dis- 
tribution of power in a society, and to the attempt to control such shifts. The 
party-political activities are usually oriented to the mobilization of support for 
varying, changing policies and for various people and groups contending for 
power and influence. The existence of party-politics assumes that within the 
society some measure of uncommitted, “‘floating”’ support exists which is not 
bound entirely to any group but can be manipulated by groups or individuals 
competing for power. These activities are the main focus of what may be called 
the political struggle for power and influence in a society, and they constitute 
an important aspect of all political organizations. 

It is important to remember that political functions are an aspect of all 
groups and organizations in any society. All groups—family, locality, associa- 
tions, and so on—have to deal with administrative problems, have to make 
decisions toward the realization of goals, have to be sure of the loyalty of 
members and of their support for various collective activities. The crucial 
point which differentiates the ‘‘total’’ political system from the political ac- 
tivities of various groups is the ultimate control of power and force within 
given territorial boundaries. This control is usually the monoply of the central 
political institutions, which can endow with legitimacy any use of force by 
other groups in the society. But the very fact that political and regulatory 
aspects exist in all social groups poses one of the most important problems for 
comparative political research; namely, the extent to which the various sub- 
groups within a society can regulate their own “political” problems and their 
political relations with other groups without recourse to the political subsystem 
itself. This problem is related to what Levy (1952) has called the distinction 
between concrete and analytical units of analysis. The political “element” is 
analytically present in all groups and societies, but the degree to which 
specific and concrete political roles exist differs from one society to another. 


PROBLEMS OF COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


This last problem, the extent to which there develop specific and concrete 
political roles, has been in the foreground of most of the comparative studies of 
primitive political systems, and the dichotomy between segmentary and cen- 
tralized systems is largely derived from it. However, it is not the only problem 
and preoccupation with it can lead to neglect of other significant items of com- 
parative analysis. It is our contention here that additional criteria are impor- 
tant for the comparative analysis of primitive political systems and that the 
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development of special political organization cannot be fully understood with- 
out reference to these additional criteria. Among these, the following seem to 
be most important: 

First is the relative emphasis within each political system on the four main 
types of political activity—the administrative, executive, “party-political,” 
and juridical-cultural. While all are inherent in every political system, the 
degree to which each is emphasized and elaborated varies greatly and this 
variation constitutes one of the most important differences between political 
systems. 

Second is the scope and nature of the political struggle in a society, particu- 
larly the nature of the dominant rules and norms which regulate the political 
struggle, their relation to the basic values and to the legitimation of the politica! 
system, and the degree of acceptance of these rules and norms by all who 
participate in the political struggle. This struggle should be related to the 
nature of the groups from which the different contenders organize their sup- 
port, and to the types of rewards allocated through the political struggle. 

Third is the extent and nature of changes possible within a given political 
system. While every political system has to deal with problems of change, 
the ability to cope with different types of change differs greatly. Some systems 
can regulate changes in personnel but not changes in structure, or can at best 
only multiply existing structural arrangements and groups. Other systems can 
contain structural modifications and some secondary orientations and values 
but only toa limited degree. Others generate certain types of structural changes 
and may or may not have mechanisms which can accommodate and even 
foster a significant amount of such changes. 

The importance of these additional criteria of comparison can be demon- 
strated in several ways. First, it can be shown on the purely descriptive level 
that they can focus our attention on many features of the political organization 
of primitive societies which otherwise may remain unnoticed. Second, and 
perhaps more significantly, it is only through the use of these variables that we 
can go beyond the purely descriptive and classificatory level and attempt to 
analyze the various social conditions which are related to different types of 
political organization. 

The analysis of such conditions is, in my view, one of the most important 
problems in a comparative analysis of primitive (or, for that matter, of all) 
political systems. It has been perhaps the most neglected aspect in the existing 
literature on this subject. Some general assumptions have been made on the 
correlation between the development of the political system and population 
density and modes of subsistence (Fortes and Evans-Pritchard 1940; Lowie 
1948; Schapera 1956), but they have not been systematically analyzed or sub- 
jected to rigorous examination. 

In the following pages we shall attempt to demonstrate the utility of the 
proposed criteria of comparison from both the descriptive and analytical points 
of view. We shall describe the political systems of several types of primitive 
tribes and analyze the social conditions which are related to these types. The 
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description will emphasize the following aspects: the system of role allocation, 
the extent of differentiation, the extent of self-regulation of the major units of 
the society, and the major goals and value orientations of the societies. On the 
basis of the general theoretical considerations presented above, these aspects 
seem to be most relevant to the study of political organization. The typology 
of the various tribes is based on the extent of articulation of political positions 
and organizations. In this way it will be possible to see to what extent such a 
typology is adequate, and what other aspects of political organizations are im- 
portant for a comparative analysis. At the end we shall propose some tentative 
hypotheses as to the relationships between various aspects of political organ- 
ization and of the social structure. 


SOME TYPES OF PRIMITIVE POLITICAL SYSTEMS 

We illustrate our approach through the analysis of several selected cases: 
various types of ‘‘segmentary”’ tribes (mostly African, Apache, Plains Indian, 
and Pueblo), African autonomous village-communities, and some African 
centralized kingdoms. These societies do not constitute a systematic sample 
of primitive tribes (they are mostly African), but since our purpose is only to 
illustrate the feasibility of our approach, this can perhaps be excused. 

The starting point of this analysis is the extent of articulation of special 
political positions and organizations. The first broad group is composed of 
tribes which seemingly have no specially organized, central political authority 
or organization; political activity takes place within the subgroups of the so- 
ciety and through their interaction. Beyond this common denominator there 
are many differences between these tribes, particularly in the nature of the 
main subgroups among which interaction takes place, and the extent of and 
the main social spheres of this interaction (our sample does not include all 
variations, but those presented suffice for our preliminary analysis). This 
category includes: (a) tribes with but rudimentary political interaction be- 
tween various loose bands, small family and territorial units (only cursorily 
mentioned); (b) segmentary tribes organized in corporate lineages between 
which there is extensive political and ritual interaction; (c) tribes in which, 
in addition to the organized kinship groups, other important groups and prin- 
ciples of social and political interaction exist, notably in those cases where 
various criteria of universalistic allocation of roles are manifested in age-groups 
and regiments; (1) those where association is based on particularistic criteria 
of membership and oriented either to ritual or collective (war) activities; 
(e) tribes in which the kinship and lineage groups interact on the basis of a 
special hierarchical stratification into classes (mostly in the ritual field), and 
finally (f) the co-called “acephalous villages’ in which the importance of 
family and kinship groups diminishes in favor of various specialized associa- 
tions based on the universalistic criteria of achievement and interacting chiefly 
in the economic and social spheres. 

The next category includes those tribes among which central political 
authority and organization undoubtedly exist, subdivided according to the 
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types of groups which bear the political action and positions. The first are (g) 
tribes in which kinship and lineage groups are the most important units that 
bear political action; the second are (h) tribes in which some universalisti: 
groups also exist, such as regiments or age-groups, and the last are (i) so- 
cieties in which various types of associations perform such central tasks. 

While we call each type by a descriptive name, usually the one most com- 
monly found in the literature, it should be borne in mind that they are not a 
series of discrete, discontinuous categories, but derive from the analytical 
criteria enumerated above. 


I. Types of Segmentary Tribes 

A. Band organization. The simplest type of political and social organiza- 
tion can be found among “simple,” noncentralized societies, such as Australian 
and Pygmy tribes, and tribes such as Jicarilla Apache (Bellah 195:212-41), 
and the Plateau Tonga (Colson 1953). They are composed of relatively un- 
differentiated, loose groups, families and territorial units. There is little divi- 
sion of labor, and the extent of interaction and interdependence is relatively 
small except for intermarriage. Roles are mainly allocated to members of the 
family and other small particularistic groups, and there is relatively little 
scope for individual initiative and achievement, except occasionally in the 
field of leadership. The main goal orientations are adaptive and ritual; i.e., 
adaptation to the physical environment, procurement of well-being for the 
tribe, and maintenance of its main patterns of life. These goals are attained 
through the internal activities of the main subgroups of the society and 
through their interaction. The system of stratification, insofar as it exists, 
is focused on these units, with status determined in terms of the common 
ritual values and to some extent in terms of the relative wealth between the 
various local and kinship groups. In these tribes, we find few fixed ‘‘political”’ 
positions and a high extent of self-regulation of the main component groups. 

B. “Classical” Segmentary Tribes. The “classical” segmentary societies 
are best exemplified by the Tallensi (Fortes 1940, 1945, 1949) and Bantu 
Kavirondo (Wagner 1949) and less well by the Nuer (Evans-Pritchard 1940c). 
Among them, the basic lineage groups—the various maximal lineages—are 
the primary bearers of political roles and tasks. There is a high degree of 
organized interdependence and complementarity among the various com- 
ponent units. The main unit of social specialization is the lineage, i.e., a seg- 
ment of the clan in which the members are genealogically related to one an- 
other. The lineages may be of various generation depths and may split off 
after some generations, but the common identification expressed in terms ol 
common ancestry persists. The lineages and clans are usually localized groups 
with a strong corporate organization. Their interrelations are defined in 
corporate terms and the most important political, judicial, and ritual interac- 
action of their members is carried on in the name of these corporate units, the 
individual members acting as their representatives. The mutual specialization 
and interdependence of corporate lineages and clans is manifest among the 
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Tallensi in the two types of chiefdoms, the ma’am and the ritual /endaam 
(Custodian of the Earth); the first is related to earth and the second endowed 
with rainmaking powers. Both of these offices are permanently vested in cer- 
tain clans, and thus the main offices of leadership reside in corporate kins'ip 
groups. There exists some competition between the various lineages and their 
respective officers as to prestige and influence, although these relative posi- 
tions are seemingly defined largely by tradition and the dominant ritual values 
of the society. The leaders of the society are concerned principally with ritual 
functions, and to a smaller degree with the settlement of disputes between the 
lineages. In most other respects, the single lineage is the unit of collective ac- 
tion. Most administrative-technical problems are settled and organized within 
the maximal lineages, and most collective action—such as the organization of 
fishing expeditions—is largely, if not entirely, within the province of the 
lineages. Most of the interaction between lineages—in addition to intermar- 
riage and kinship ties—is concerned with ritual, and to a much smaller extent 
with economic activities. It is in the field of ritual that the main values of the 
society lie. 

C. Universalistic (Age-Groups) Segmentary Tribes. The Nandi and Masai 
have usually been regarded as falling within the segmentary category, but 
nevertheless differ from the tribe just described (Eisenstadt 1954b; 1956: Ch. 
III, Bibliography). There are no corporate lineages: the clans and subclans 
are not territorial organizations, and the territorial groups are not composed 
of homogeneous kin and family elements. The kin group does not constitute 
the basic unit of the social division of labor, and the main political roles are 
allocated according to universalistic criteria of membership. There is also some 
achievement orientation with respect to excellence in warfare and, to a lesser 
degree, accumulation of wealth. The main goal and value orientations are in 
the fields of ritual and warfare, where social differentiation is highest. Inter- 
action between the various subunits of these tribes is regulated by a purely 
local and territorial hierarchy, beginning with the smallest units and extending 
upward toward the wider and more inclusive ones. The judicial system is 
similarly organized. Quarrels which cannot be settled within a small local unit, 
or in which several such units are involved, are settled by representatives of 
larger territorial units; nowhere are these judiciary offices vested in repre- 
sentatives of lineages, clans, or other kin groups. The same holds true of ritual 
offices. The extent of self-regulation of the various kinship and territorial 
groups is somewhat smaller than in the former types, and there are groups of 
elders or “village”? councilmen which, while they do not have great formal 
power, are an important factor in molding public opinion and in mediating and 
resolving conflicts. There also appear semiformalized leaders and chiefs with 
rather special positions. Unlike positions of leadership among the segmentary 
tribes, these are not necessarily vested in any lineage or other group but are 
achieved through individual attainment. Such leaders are important in making 
decisions regarding wars or raids. 

The specific organizations for the implementation of warfare are the mili- 
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tary regiments and the age-groups, which need not be identical but usually 
have a strong interrelationship (Eisenstadt 1956; op. cit.). They cut across 
kinship and local ties, and perform important functions in warfare and other 
collective activities such as the juridical process. In connection with these 
collective activities, as well as with some of the disputes that may arise, we 
find a certain amount of what we have called party-political activities. Dis- 
putes may arise as to the wisdom of a certain policy, initiation of a war-party, 
allocation of available manpower for tribal tasks, and there also may be in- 
formal competition between individuals for positions in the tribal council or 
tribunals. 

D. The ‘‘Associational” Tribes. A type of tribe which does not have cen- 
tralized political organization can be found among some of the Plains and 
Pueblo groups, especially the Hopi, the Zuni (Eggan 1950; Titiev 1944), the 
Kiowa and other Plains societies (Lowie 1916; Bowers 1950). In most of these 
tribes with the partial exception of five Plains tribes which have a strong age- 
group organization and a larger extent of individual achievement orientation 
(Eisenstadt 1954a) the most important offices are vested either in members of 
hereditary kinship groups or in members of the various associations which are 
characteristic of these tribes. As a general rule, these associations perform im- 
portant functions in integrating the various kinship and territorial groupings, 
and membership in them is largely determined on the particularistic grounds 
of kinship and personal relations. There are few full-fledged political offices 
and organizations which are distinct from other roles and groups. Some types 
of chiefs exist whose main functions are performance of rituals and mediation, 
and who usually have little coercive power or authority. On the whole, the 
various kinship, territorial, and associational groups are self-regulatory. These 
different types of groups tend to perform complementary functions in the 
integration of the tribe, although they may not always succeed in coping with 
all the tensions that exist and in regulating all the interrelationships between 
the component groups. The main goal and value orientations of these societies 
are similar to those of the tribes previously discussed, but some important dif- 
ferences exist between them. Among the Pueblos the main values are ritual- 
adaptive ones, while among the Plains tribes there is a greater emphasis on 
achievements in war and on pursuit of collective goals, and these have reper- 
cussions on the structure and goals of the associations. 

The principal exception to this relative lack of coordinated activity is found 
among the Plains tribes, during the periods when the bands gather and engage 
in common efforts—especially in hunting and war expeditions. On these occa- 
sions, a relatively distinct leadership emerges, various associations perform 
basic directive functions, and their chiefs become fully authorized leaders of 
the tribe (Mandelbaum 1956). One association is delegated the task of direct- 
ing the expeditions, another has the full policing authority. The emergence of 
specific executive and juridical positions is here closely related to the need to 
perform common collective tasks and to regulate the available manpower re- 
sources for their execution. The extent of party-politics was relatively small, 
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although competition existed among various associations for prestige, for the 
performance of different ritual functions, and for ownership of various ‘“‘bun- 
dles.”’ 

E. The Ritually Stratified Tribes. The Annuak (Evans-Pritchard 1940b), 
the Shilluk (Butt 1952) and the Ankole (Oberg 1940) display many differences, 
but share common characteristics in political organization. Among them we 
find some degree of differentiation and stratification in the ritual-symbolic 
field, but very little in any other major field of social life. The main goal- 
orientations are collective-ritual, i.e., are expressed in attempts to ‘‘wrest”’ 
ritual power in behalf of various collectivities. These goals constitute the com- 
mon tribal framework of interaction and afford the main criteria of stratifica- 
tion, according to which the lineages and kinship groups are judged. These 
groups are relatively self-sufficient economically and administratively but 
interact in ritual matters. In most of these societies, there are two “‘classes’’— 
nobles and commoners. The nobles are the active competitors for the main 
political positions, which entail little actual authority and power. Their politi- 
cal systems can best be described as centralized, stratified, focused on competi- 
tion for ritual positions, and with minimal administrative and juridical or- 
ganization. The chiefs and nobles may distribute any surplus to their followers. 
They have little juridical power, and most subunits of the society (lineages, 
villages) enjoy relative autonomy and regulate most of their own affairs. The 
main value of political positions is symbolic-ritual and, in the words of Evans- 
Pritchard (1940b: 138) “it is the acceptance of a common value, and not cor- 
porate action, which constitutes the policy.” Around these ritual positions a 
continuous struggle is waged between nobles of different lineages, who try to 
mobilize support among the commoners. Thus, we find a rather intensive pat- 
tern of party-political activities which gives rise to a special type of political 
intermediary—a member of the class of commoners who is in the political 
service of a noble or chief, organizes his supporters, and comes to his aid in 
various quarrels. Beyond these activities, focused on the ritual-political field, 
there are few specialized, administrative, or executive activities or organiza- 
tions. 

F. Acephalous, Autonomous Villages. The so-called acephalous villages are 
best exemplified by the Yako (Forde 1939, 1950), Ibo, Ibibio (Green 1947), 
and some Yoruba groups (Lloyd 1954). Their main specific characteristic is 
the presence of so-called associations that have an especially important place 
in their life. The graded titles and membership positions in these associations 
are not hereditarily vested in families, lineages, or other descent groups, but 
are acquired individually, although perhaps with the help of the families. Thus, 
the main principles of role allocation are here universalistic, achievement- 
oriented, and to some degree specialized. Most of the specialization is espe- 
cially prominent in the activities related to the attainment of instrumental 
gratification and economic and social goals, which are also the main values of 
the society. 

Among the Yako, the most fully described of these peoples, the village (or 
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town) is divided into several wards which form the basic administrative units 
of the society. Within these wards several family groups and patri-clans live 
together, while other members of the same patri-clans may be found in other 
wards. Except on the lower, family-unit level, the organization of the ward is 
not based on the corporate interaction of the family and kin groups. The patri- 
clan has certain corporate functions and its heads perform both ritual and 
judiciary roles, but this is true only with respect to members of other patri- 
clans, members of a ward, or to the common economic enterprises and ritual 
observances which bind the village together. The common affairs of the ward 
are supervised by various officers, elected not on the basis of kin affiliation or 
membership but on the basis of wealth, age, wisdom, and various other per- 
sonal qualities and attainments. 

Among the Yako we also find a relatively more complicated governmental! 
system than in the former types. The main centers of power are the ward and 
village councils, and the associations divide among themselves, as it were, 
many functions of government and social control. Quite strong competition 
exists between individuals over the attainment of positions within the associa- 
tions, semipolitical positions as ward heads or members of the village council, 
and between some of the associations as to their relative influence in village 
life. Here is high degree of group interaction, especially in the economic field. 
Each group is to a large extent dependent on the labor force of other groups, 
and many economic tasks are undertaken in common by a ward or village. 
The extent of economic activities also explains the great importance of various 
technical-administrative activities within the structure of governmental 
framework. Thus, we find that one of the main concerns of the ‘‘central author- 
ities’ is to arrange for common economic activities, maintenance of the water 
supply, or clearing of the bush. Most activities are performed by members of 
various age groups, and are directed by village and association officials. 

As has already been implied, most of the higher “political” positions are 
closely related to positions in associations, but at the same time certain more 
specialized political, and especially administrative, positions also tend to 
develop. Here are special administrators of the various wards or of the village 
councils, who are usually in charge of the administrative works performed by 
the age groups. 


II. Centralised Chiefdoms 


The so-called centralized chiefdoms are best exemplified by the Zulu 
(Gluckman 1940), Ngoni (Barnes 1955), Swazi (Kuper 1947), Tswana 
(Schapera 1955), Bemba (Richards 1940), Ashanti (Busia 1951), Pondo 
(Hunter 1936), and Khoisa (Lestrade 1937). The most important character- 
istics shared by these chiefdoms is that within their kingdoms, the political 
sphere is distinct from that of lineage and kinship relations, and political posi- 
tions acquire a certain degree of autonomy. The relative importance of cor- 
porate descent groups, lineages, clans and the like for the definition of the 
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territorial units of society and for the general political life of the tribe is smaller 
than among the various segmentary tribes, with the possible exception of the 
Ashanti. 

In most of these societies there is also less self-regulation of internal affairs 
and fewer mutual interrelations of the major subgroups of the society. 

G,H. Centralized and Federative Monarchies. But beyond this common 
characteristic there are certain important differences among them. The chief- 
doms mentioned above can be roughly divided into two types: The first (to be 
called the centralized monarchy) is illustrated by Zulu, Ngoni, Swazi, and 
Tswana; the second (to be called the federative monarchy) jis illustrated by 
Bemba, Ashanti, Pondo, and Khoisa. 

The distinction between the two types of “‘primitive’’ kingdoms may be 
said to be broadly that of a difference in the degree to which (a) the major 
groups regulate their own affairs in various spheres, and (b) the extent to which 
the major political offices are vested in various ascriptive groups or, conversely, 
the extent to which the political sphere is organized on a level different from 
that of local kin and economic spheres. 

If we compare the two groups of peoples according to these criteria, we 
find some broad and striking differences. First, we find that in general the ex- 
tent of self-regulation of territorial and kin groups in economic, juridical, and 
ritual matters is much smaller in the centralized than in the federative mon- 
archies. Second, among the centralized monarchies, the most distinguishing 
characteristic is universal membership in the widest political unit of the tribe 
through direct allegiance to the king. Although the king’s relationship to his 
subjects is couched in kinship terms (manifest in the national royal ritual), 
from the standpoint of membership this relation is distinctly universalistic, 
i.e., open to anyone who will swear allegiance and attach himself to the chief. 
Moreover, allegiance to the chief and membership in the political community 
are not necessarily dependent upon membership in any intermediary group. 
The contrary is true of the federative monarchies, which are usually composed 
of amalgamations of lineages, clans, or local kin groups which have been incor- 
porated as groups within the total social unit, with membership in the latter 
attainable only through these subunits. 

In the centralized monarchies, the king may approach his subjects directly 
in judicial matters, and especially in exacting tribute and calling up the army 
for either military exigencies or “public works,” and the king has ultimate 
authority over the various heads and local chiefs. In the federative monarchies, 
the king’s ultimate dependence on the lesser chiefs and on the organized, cor- 
porate activities of the various kin and territorial groups is most clearly evident 
among the Ashanti and somewhat less so among the Khoisa, Bemba, and 
Pondo. 

Differences in the composition of the king’s council are also important. 
Truly enough in both types, the council is composed of certain members of 
the royal clan (family), heads of certain leading clans and families, and certain 
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personal favorites of the king. However, the relative importance of these ele- 
ments, especially the last two, varies considerably among the societies. Among 
the centralized monarchies, the commoner members of the council are not 
merely private advisers and favorites of the king, but full members of the 
council, holding central offices. Among the federative monarchies, the advisers 
are usually more limited in number and act in a more private capacity. In 
these latter societies, the council is composed principally of heads of the various 
territorial units, clans, and lineages, who have an inherent membership right 
and without whom the council cannot properly act. Among the Swazi and 
Zulu such hereditary councillors, although important, are not as independent 
of the king’s will in holding their offices as they are among the federative mon- 
archies. 

Differences also exist between the two groups in relation to the major goa! 
emphases. Among the Centralized monarchies, there is a strong emphasis on 
collective goals (war, expansion), and many ritual activities are even geared to 
these goals. Among the federative mofarchies, there is a much stronger em- 
phasis on adaptive-ritual goals. 

There are corresponding differences between the two types in the organiza- 
tion and articulation of various governmental activities. First, as has been 
implied in the earlier discussion, in the centralized monarchies we generally 
find a greater articulation of specific political positions and organizations. As 
we have seen, the various positions on the king’s council in the royal courts, 
and so forth, are more independent of membership in other groups (lineages, 
clans) than in the federative monarchies, and there are also more positions of 
this kind in the first type than in the second. Further, in the centralized mon- 
archies there are many more organized collective activities, common to all the 
tribes and directed by the main chief. The two most important are military 
expeditions and various kinds of public works. These public works are usually 
performed for the benefit of the central authorities or for the maintenance of 
efficient networks of communication. While some such activities are also or- 
ganized in the federative monarchies, they are usually more limited and con- 
fined to local enterprises and are directed by heads of lineages or clans. In the 
centralized monarchies, most such activities are performed by specific or- 
ganizations, namely, the various age-groups or age-regiments. The age-regi- 
ments cut across the existing lineage and territorial units, and are directed by 
the king or his representatives. There are no age-regiments in the federative 
tribes, and most military and public works activities are performed by lineages 
and clan groups. 

Another important characteristic of the centralized monarchies is the 
relative intensity of party-politics, although some party-politics can also be 
found in the federative monarchies—most of it centering around the struggle 
of various lineage and kinship groups for positions of influence and prestige in 
the political framework. The Ashanti confederation perhaps shows the greatest 
amount of such conflict, but it can also be found among the Bemba, Pondo, 
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and others. In these tribes, however, political conflict has been largely between 
corporate groups, with little room for individual or subgroup activities. In the 
centralized monarchies, there is much more intensive party-political activity; 
there is strong competition between the king and members of his own clan, be- 
tween king and local chiefs, between various councillors and between kinship 
and local groups versus the central authorities. In certain respects this intensity 
of party-political activities resembles that of the segmentary tribes of the 
Nandi type. Here, as in the tribes of the latter type, we also find relatively little 
administrative activity directed toward the organization of economic activities 
and conditions. 

I. Monarchies Based on Associations and Secret Societies. A distinct type 
of centralized chiefdom found among the Mende and other tribes of Sierra 
Leone and Liberia (McCulloch 1950; Schwab 1947) resembles the Bemba and 
Ashanti, in that most political positions are vested in members of hereditary 
groups. But here an additional factor intervenes—namely, the existence of many 
associations, most of the “secret society”’ types. The best examples of this are 
the Poro and the Zande associations among the Mende. These perform impor- 
tant political and administrative functions, especially in economic and cultural 
fields and in the general maintenance of social control. Here is also a greater 
elaboration of special political and administrative apparatus, some of which 
is under the control of the king and some under the control of the associations. 
In addition to this wide range of administrative functions which deal with the 
organization of certain economic activities, some degree of party-politics also 
exists. The party-politics usually center in the upper echelons of the secret 
associations and in the relations between the associations and the kings, and 
are not as public and open as among the Zulu or Swazi. Here also, the extent 
of self-regulation by the various subgroups of the society—kinship and locality 
groups—is very small, and more of the regulatory functions are performed by 
the central organs. This can be seen especially in the relatively centralized 
juridical organization of these tribes. 

Of the societies studied here, the highest degree of centralization and of 
development of special political and administrative organs can probably be 
found among the Dahomey (Herskovits 1938). This society shows a highly 
centralized hereditary monarchy, based on a hierarchical organization of vari- 
ous hereditary subunits—localities, groups of families, and the like. Most 
secondary political positions are vested in such groups, but the various officials 
are to a considerable extent dependent upon the king, and do not have the 
semiautonomous status that such officials have among the Bemba and Ashanti. 
There is a relatively marked economic differentiation between the king and his 
entourage and other groups in the society. The administrative and centralized 
juridical activity is focused largely on the provision of adequate economic 
and manpower facilities for the king. The various subunits have little auton- 
omy, and can regulate directly only a few of their own affairs and their interac- 
tions with other groups. There seem to be few “‘secret” associations among the 
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Dahomey, and those that do exist are of a much more private nature than those 
of the Mende. Moreover, they do not play an important part in the political 
life of the tribe. However, relatively strong cult-groups seem to exist, and the 
heads of these have some political influence. Because of the highly authori- 
tarian and ascriptive character of the political institutions, there is little party- 
politics, but such activities go on among the heads of cult-groups, the king’s 
councillors, and the people holding the higher administrative positions. The 
elaborate and well-knit central administrative staff deals with the organiza- 
tion of economic activities, keeping the peace, and the maintenance of disci- 
pline and obedience toward the king, performing these functions on behalf of 
the subgroups of the society. 


TYPES OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND OF POLITICAL ORGANIZATION: 
SOME TENTATIVE HYPOTHESES 

We have described some of the main characteristics of the political or- 
ganization and social structure of selected types of primitive societies. We 
may now inquire as to how these aspects of the social structure are related to 
characteristics of the political structures. 

Social Differentiation and Levels of Political Organization. We may first in- 
quire what the material presented tells us about the conditions under which 
different levels of articulation of political positions and organizations are 
found. Generally speaking, this material bears out the hypothesis that the 
greater the differentiation and/or the inability of various subgroups of a soci- 
ety to regulate their interrelations, the greater would be the development of 
special political organizations, other conditions being equal. As we have seen 
earlier, such an hypothesis is implicit in some of the existing discussions about 
comparative primitive political systems. It is in line with that advanced lately 
by Schapera (1956:219), although it aims at a more inclusive definition of the 
nature of differentiation. Such an hypothesis may seem to be tautological, 
since it may be claimed that obyiously the more differentiated a society is, the 
more specialized will be its constituent parts of which the political system is 
one. But it need not be tautological if it can be shown that greater articulation 
of political organization will take place no matter in what sphere (e.g., eco 
nomic, ritual, and so on) there is greater differentiation and specialization. 
In other words, the level of differentiation need not be the same in all subsys 
tems of a society, and political subsystems (unlike other subsystems) are most 
sensitive to problems arising out of differentiation in any other part of the 
society. 

If we consider societies discussed above in the order of their differentiation, 
we find that in general this hypothesis is borne out. We have analyzed in each 
of the types the extent of differentiation and of self-regulation of the various 
groups of which the society is composed. We have seen in each category the 
number and type of groups found, the extent to which these groups manage 
their own affairs in the economic, ritual, and legal field, and their relations 
with other groups. We have also seen how many special political positions and 
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organizations exist in each. These two variables—the extent of differentiation 
and self-regulation, and the extent of articulation of political positions—have 
been established by independent criteria. The less differentiated societies— 
the so-called segmentary tribes of different types—have minimal special politi- 
cal positions, but even among these there are significant differences. Tribes 
such as the Nandi and Masai, where some differentiation exists between 
spheres in which roles are allocated by universalistic or particularistic criteria, 
and where there is some stratification based on achievement, show a greater 
development of political roles than do such peoples as the Tallensi. Among the 
Annuak and Shilluk, where some differentiation of strata exists, we also find a 
few specific political offices, centered especially in the ritual field. 

In the various autonomous villages, where we have seen much greater dif- 
ferentiation and where wide spheres of life are regulated by universalistic and 
achievement orientations, and where a correspondingly complex system of 
groups and stratification is formed, we have also seen the greater existence of 
political organization. The same principle applies if we analyze the centralized 
chiefdoms, all of which have relatively greater differentiation. Among these 
kingdoms we also find that the societies which have strong universalistic and 
achievement orientations (such as the Zulu and Swazi) have a more complex 
system of political organization than do those whose division of labor is based 
on particularistic and ascriptive criteria. 

Organization of Different Types of Political Activities. In general, the first 
hypothesis is borne out by the data presented here. A closer examination of 
these data, in relation to this hypothesis, shows several interesting facts: First, 
the dichotomy between ‘“‘segmentary” and “‘centralized’’ primitive societies 
is not a true dichotomy. Rather, there is a continuum in the articulation of 
political positions and of organization of political activities. In all societies at 
least some of the basic political functions are performed by some specific roles 
or units and it is not possible to distinguish entirely between stateless and 
“state” societies. What distinguishes one society from another is not so much 
the existence or nonexistence of central political organization, but the extent 
to which different types of political functions are performed by different spe- 
cialized units and the extent to which the functions are organized in various 
types of roles and organizations (Smith 1956). 

Second, this hypothesis is too general to account for many significant 
differences in the political organization of the tribes analyzed here. It treats 
the concept of ‘‘differentiation” in too homogeneous a way and consequently 
tends to treat diverse political activities as a homogeneous unit. Neither does 
it take into account the fact that emphasis may be placed on different aspects 
of political activity. The data show that societies may differ in the extent of 
articulation of political roles and moreover may emphasize different aspects 
of political activities (as for instance, the strong emphasis on executive and 
party-political activities of the Zulu as against the emphasis on ritual and 
juridical activities of the Bemba). It is necessary to account for these differ- 
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We have seen that the main interrelations between the political and the 
other institutions of a society can be understood in terms of the functions which 
the political institutions perform, and in terms of the types of resources these 
institutions must mobilize in order to perform these functions. Thus, in any 
detailed consideration of the relation between the political structure and other 
aspects of the social structure, it is important to see what goals and needs the 
society emphasizes; what exigencies it faces; to what extent these goals and 
needs can be implemented and the exigencies dealt with by the various sub- 
groups of a society without recourse to special political and administrative 
agencies, and where such agencies do develop, what kinds of resources are most 
important for them. 

On the basis of these considerations and the material analyzed above, the 
following hypotheses can be proposed: That the relative emphasis on different 
types of political activities is dependent on the main goal and value-orienta- 
tions of a society. 

(a) An emphasis on collective goals, preoccupation with warfare, extension 
of collective power, or with other collective endeavors is closely related to ex- 
ecutive activities which deal with the mobilization, manipulation, and or- 
ganization of internal manpower resecurces. In such cases, the need arises to 
emphasize executive leadership and decision-making, and to enable such lead- 
ership to organize the available resources for the maximization of collective 
goals and for dealing with the exigencies which are created through the em- 
phasis on them. Both the Nandi and Masai groups, and the Zulu and Swazi 
are good illustrations of this correlation. Interesting support for this hypothesis 
can be found among many of the Plains societies. Here executive leadership is 
operative only when the tribe is engaged in a collective endeavor—e.g., war 
raid, hunting party—and is not operative when the tribe is dispersed and its 
component parts are dealing primarily with adaptive problems. Also, many 
embryonic types of leadership found in simple bands and tribes seem to be 
closely connected with the performance of collective tribal tasks. 

(b) Special emphasis on instrumental goals and economic gratifications 
seems to be more closely related to development of administrative functions. 
The implementation of such goals usually necessitates the organization of 
many technical aspects of common activities and creates many exigencies in 
the technical cooperative fields. The best illustrations of this correlation can 
be found among the Yako and Ibo, and to some extent among the Mende. 

(c) A strong emphasis on solidary values and integrative goals seems to be 
related to a special articulation of party-political activities. Insofar as the 
society emphasizes maintenance of the basic solidarity of the collectivity, with 
the consequent regulation of all subgroups within its framework, it would also 
be necessary to manipulate those subgroups in such a way as to assure their 
allegiance to the common goal. As the maintenance of solidarity and integra- 
tion is of some importance in all societies, some party politics can be found 
in all the societies studied. However, they are most evident in societies such 
as the Tallensi, Annuak, Shilluk, and Mende, which tend to emphasize the 


goal of solidarity. 
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Party-political activities also increase when the problems of maintaining 
solidarity become more complex and acute, especially insofar as many groups 
with differing principles of social organization participate in the political 
struggle. 

(d) Also of interest is the special place of ritual activities, which must deal 
with the legitimation of the political system in terms of the society’s values. 
Obviously such activities are closely related to an emphasis on cultural values. 
Some aspects of such values seem to be predominant in most of the primitive 
societies studied, and the maintenance of their given traditions and patterns 
of life is a common basic orientation of their values. In most of the societies 
discussed here, the performance of ritual functions which emphasize these 
orientations is therefore a basic part of the activities of holders of political 
positions, and there are few differences between them in this respect. 

Social Differentiation, Societal Goals and Political Organization. But the 
value orientations and goals predominant in a society are not the only de- 
terminants of the relative emphasis on different aspects of political activity. 
These goals tend to delineate the general orientation of the political activities 
of a society, but in themselves they do not determine the actual organization 
of these activities. It is entirely conceivable that a particular society may be 
able to implement its major goal and value orientation through the activities of 
its component groups, without recourse to any specific political organization, 
simply by special emphasis on this or that aspect of political activity. The 
hypothesis may be suggested that the full articulation of any aspect of political 
activity, in the form of special organizations, will be determined by: (a) the 
main goals and value orientations of a society; (b) the types of resources needed 
for their maximization; and (c) the extent to which these resources are not 
available through the internal work of various subgroups of the society. 

In all the tribes discussed above, we saw examples of societies which could 
maximize goals with little recourse to specialized positions and agencies. The 
Tonga, Tallensi, and Pueblos are good examples of this. 

In other tribes, however, a relatively great differentiation and consequent 
lack of self-regulation of various subunits exist in areas of social life which are 
most closely related to the main goals of the society. Among the ‘universal- 
istic’ segmentary tribes (e.g., Nandi, Masai) and among the centralized 
monarchies (e.g., Zulu, Swazi) the existence of both universalistic and par- 
ticularistic principles of role allocation has repercussions on the availability 
of resources which are necessary for the maximization of their collective goals. 
The most important of these is the fact that such resources— manpower, 
wealth, group loyalties—are not “‘given’’ by various ascriptive subgroups, but 
have to be mobilized through special political-executive and partp-political 
activities. j 

Among the Pueblos, executive leadership arises on occasions 4vhen the 
goal-emphasis is shifted to collective tasks which cannot be performed by the 
self-regulated interaction of various subunits. Among the Annuak, the special 
articulation of political-ritualized positions is found in relation to the relatively 
great differentiation and stratification in the ritual-solidary field and to the 
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high level of rather unregulated competition between the subgroups in this 
field. 

Among the Yako and Ibo, the special organization of administrative ac- 
tivities is closely related to the strong interdependence (and the relative lack 
of self-sufficiency) between various local and family groups in the economic and 
instrumental fields. Significantly enough, in those areas of social life where 
such differentiation does not exist and/or which are not related to the main 
goals and value-orientations of the society, the articulation of special political 
positions is smaller. Thus, among the universalistic-segmentary tribes and 
centralized monarchies, there are few purely administrative positions which 
deal with organization of economic and instrumental activities; among the 
autonomous villages there are few special executive positions, and so on. 

While many more illustrations could be given, those given above suffice to 
demonstrate the feasibility of the approach presented here. At this stage of 
analysis, this approach does not presume to say anything about the historical! 
development of different political institutions or to deal with the problem of 
what mechanisms these institutions develop under certain social conditions. 
It aims only to establish meaningful correlations between different aspects of 
social structure and political organization. 

We have here attempted to present a new approach to the comparative 
study of primitive political institutions and to introduce some new variables 
in such studies. We have not déalt with all the problems of such an analysis, 
specifically not with the political process and its relationship to processes of 
change. It is not claimed that this approach in general, or our discussion in 
particular, is definitive. There are many other significant variables for com- 
parative analysis. Moreover, the data presented here will have to be modified 
and elaborated through application to wider and more representative samples 
of primitive societies. At present, the main purpose of the study has been to 
illustrate the feasibility and value of such an approach. 
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Culture, Personality and Evolution! 


JULES HENRY 


Washington University 


HE purpose of this paper is to attempt to show the relationship between 

environmental stress, physiological change, and human evolution. With 
this in mind I shall start from two relatively well-established empirical findings 
on the differences between lower animals and Homo sapiens. 

1. Man differs from lower animals in the great variability of his genet- 
ically determined mechanisms for governing intraspecific interaction. Stated 
another way, man differs from lower animals in his enormous reduction of 
genetically determined innate response mechanisms. In fact, whatever ge- 
netically determined mechanisms man has for governing intraspecific relations 
are so obscured by cultural and idiosyncratic factors that it is at present almost 
impossible to describe rigorously any stable interpersonal response pattern 
that is valid for the species. Here, of course, as in all other aspects of his life, 
man is approached by the higher primates (Riesen 1954; Yerkes and Yerkes 
1929). 

2. Man differs from lower animals in the enormous increase in the varia- 
bility of his capacity to discharge impulse over substitute pathways. This fol- 
lows logically from the first generalization. Though this capacity—called “‘dis- 
placement” (Tinbergen 1951) in the lower vertebrates—appeared early in the 
phylum, it reaches unparalleled development in man. 

The great variability in Homo sapiens of the genetic basis for intraspecific 
response has brought it about that man has everywhere created different social 
structures in conformity with the varying conditions of life. One purpose— 
though not always the consequence—of these social structures is the same as 
in lower animals, to make intraspecific interaction predictable. From this 
point of view kinship systems are meant to serve in man the purpose that 
genetically based innate response mechanisms serve in the lower animals. 
However, the lack of specificity of man’s genetic mechanisms has placed him in 
the situation of constantly having to revise his social structures because of 
their frequent failure to guide interpersonal relations without tensions felt as 
burdensome even in the society in which they originate. Stated another way: 
because man’s genetically determined mechanisms for governing interper- 
sonal relations lack the specificity and predictability found in lower animals, 
man, in constructing society, frequently makes choices that create interper- 
sonal situations heavily laden with stress. Meanwhile, given the necessity of 
constantly revising his social structures, and given his enormous variability, 
Homo sapiens gropes with his massive cerebral cortex toward the solution of 
the variety of interpersonal problems peculiar to the species and arising under 
the varying conditions of human life. Thus man has been presented with a 
unique evolutionary task: because his mechanisms for determining inter- 
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personal relations lack specificity, he must attempt to maximize social adapta- 
tion through constant conscious and unconscious revision and experimenta- 
tion, searching constantly for social structures, patterns of interpersonal rela- 
tions, that will be more adaptive, as he feels them. Man’s evolutionary path is 
thus set for him by his constant tendency to alter his modes of social adapta- 
tion. Put somewhat in value terms, man tries constantly to make a better 
society, i.e., one in which he can feel more comfortable. When he makes a 
“mistake,” he tries to change. This is one way in which he evolves (cf. Simp- 
son 1955). 

In the process of social adaptation, stresses arise within human society 
that have serious somatic consequences. The fundamental discovery of psycho- 
somatic medicine is that individual stress, originating in the social process, 
may have destructive consequences—the so-called diseases of adaptation 
(Selye 1956)—in every organic system of the human body, depending on the 
nature of the stress and the individual constitution. It is therefore apparent 
that in constructing interpersonal systems, man may create one in which 
social tensions are so severe that serious organic consequences ensue. If it can 
be shown that these affect reproduction, the psychosomatic problem becomes 
an evolutionary one; and since the determining stresses are cultural in origin, 
the problem becomes a cultural anthropological one also. 

The relationship between sociocultural stress and reproduction is one of 
the best documented in psychosomatic medicine (Bass 1947; Benedek et al. 
1953; Berle and Javert 1954; Kelley et al. 1954; Kroger 1952; Whitacre and 
Barrera 1944). Amenorrhea, spontaneous abortion, and infertility have been 
shown repeatedly to be associated with personality disorder originating in 
sociocultural stress. These voluminous materials meanwhile do not take 
account of the large number of men and women who simply withdraw from 
reproduction by not marrying. If now we accept the assumption current in 
psychsomatic medicine that a specific disorder will not occur in the presence 
of stress unless a genetically determined constitutional factor related to that 
disorder is present, it can then be urged that sociocultural stress acting on the 
reproductive mechanism of women with the specific constitutional factor will 
reduce or destroy fertility. It would then follow that persons carrying consti- 
tutional susceptibility would fail to reproduce that susceptibility and it would 
not be perpetuated. In this way, stresses generated by culture would act 
selectively through personality on certain gene-determined constitutions. 

As yet no constitutional determinant has been discovered in females with 
disturbances of reproductive function. However, a recent paper by Pilot et a! 
(1957) on duodenal ulcer indicates the general direction in which the search 
for genetic factors in all psychosomatic illness is moving. In a study of identi- 
cal adult male twins having similar personalities, and also the hypersecretion 
of pepsin characteristic of patients with duodenal ulcer, it was discovered that 
the twin with ulcer had an extremely stressful life situation, while the other 
did not. Thus the discovery of one genetic component that brings about sele: 
tive reaction to stress encourages us to believe that others will be discovered 
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for other of the diseases of adaptation. In a recent study of coronary artery 
disease in 46 young men, it was hypothesized that in addition to the stressful 
life situation of the patients, ‘some intrinsic metabolic fault, probably in- 
herited”’ played an important role in establishing the disease because of the 
resulting inadequate metabolization of cholesterol (Miles et al. 1954). 

Meanwhile, much suggestive evidence comes from the field of animal psy- 
chology, where Scott (1950, 1957) and Ginsburg (1954) have demonstrated 
the differential reactions of different genetic strains of the same species (dogs 
and mice) to identical stress, and Abood and Gerard (1954) have shown that 
the susceptibility of the DBA strain of mice to audiogenic seizures is related 
to its deficiency in two substances necessary to normal brain function. 

In view of the data from humans and animals, it would therefore appear 
that organic dysfunction generated by sociocultural stress acting on a genetic 
factor must, in the long run, exert a selective effect on the population by direct 
action on the reproductive mechanism. Meanwhile, it is necessary to take 
account of indirect influences also. For example, Stephenson and Grace (1954) 
and Bacon et al. (1952) have urged the importance 6f psychogenic (i.e., stress) 
components in cancer of the cervix and breast, thus suggesting that whenever 
there is a hereditary predisposition to cancer (Cowdry 1955) such a person 
under sociocultural stress is more likely to die from the disease than one who is 
not under stress. 

Since in all these cases of psychosomatic disturbance, stress may act selec- 
tively on the population to eliminate individuals with genetically determined 
vulnerabilities to stress, the evolutionary course of Homo sapiens as a biosocial 
being becomes an issue for cultural and physical anthropology. 

In this view the evolution of man becomes an expression of individual 
human genetic capacities for adaptive radiation (Simpson 1955) within a 
social organization; and the problem of culture change becomes one in the bio- 
chemical study of human response to social stress in a changing milieu. Spe- 
cifically, the question is: in any situation of culture change, what is the total 
human response in physiological as well as in social anthropological terms? 
In this view, it is just as important to know, for example, that a people resists 
culture change because it raises their blood pressure as because it increases 
the hours they must work. 

Increased variability, in Homo sapiens, of the genetic basis for intraspecies 
interaction has gone hand in hand with an increase in his capacity to discharge 
impulse in displacement activities. When these two processes became associ- 
ated in man with his dependence on social life, the stage was set for the elimi- 
nation from human society of all members unable to displace activity and 
feeling in socially tolerable ways. What social life did, then, was to put human 
displacement activity precisely in the center of biosocial adaptation, making 
it the veritable pivot of society as well as an important determinant of indi- 
vidual survival. We can see then that from the biological point of view, culture 
is the product of a patterned displacement and modification of response release 
guided by symbolic processes. Freud called this sublimation. 
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All of this enables us to understand better the role of unconscious processes 
in human society, for their function has been to provide the An/age on which 
man could develop a variety of transformations of impulse into cultural forms 
which he has then been able to use to achieve predictability and solidarity. 
Many ceremonials and much of kinship observance derive from this source. 
The initiation rites of the Murngin (Warner 1937), to give but one example, 
are dramatizations of mythical events having their origin in Murngin phan- 
tasy. Meanwhile, the rites serve important organizing functions in Murngin 
society, providing the supernatural sanction for age, sex, and kinship behavior. 

The unique biosocial condition of man imposed upon his organism the ne- 
cessity for adapting to an entirely new phase of physiologic existence: adapta- 
tion to stresses emanating from symbolic stimuli. The task of bringing this 
symbolico-adjustive system into more precise relationship with the phylo- 
genetically older homeostatic mechanisms of the body therefore became a cen- 
tral evolutionary task for Homo sapiens. For example, he no longer had only 
the relatively simple problem of avoiding noxious material agents in order to 
keep his alimentary tract sound; he had now, under the new conditions, to 
bring the kind of order into his sociosymbolic life that would prevent the de- 
velopment of functional disorders of the gut. 

Taking sociosymbolic stress, then, as a key factor, and attempting to 
formulate the evolutionary problem in a general way, we can construct the 


following model: 
1. E-S,, O 


which states the probability that the evolution of Homo sapiens is related to 
sociosymbolic stress (S,) as it interacts with certain organ processes (O) of 
individuals. If we now consider the relation of the adaptive capacities of indi- 
viduals in the same way, we get the model 


N-e( 


which states the hypothesis that natural selection in man (N) is related (among 
other things) to genetically determined individual variability in reaction to 
stress (R,) (Lacey and VanLehm 1952) and to genetically determined indi- 
vidual variability in capacities to displace activity (C4,),? but that both are 
affected by life-experience (e). 

We may now substitute the right hand member of 2 for O in the first model 
on the grounds that organ processes (Q),as considered here, are closely related to 
the individual’s genetically determined reactions to stress and to his capacities 
for displacement. Substituting, we get 

3. E-S,, e(R., Cas) 
which states the hypothesis that the evolution of Homo sapiens is in close rela- 
tion to sociosymbolic stress (S,) as this interacts with life-experience-condi- 
tioned genetically based variability in reactions to stress (eR,) and with life- 
experience-conditioned genetically based capacities for displacement (eCa,). 


a- 
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Models 2 and 3 illustrate the circularity of the genetic-life-stress problem 
as it exists in man, for it points up the fact that because sociosymbolic 
stresses (S,), individual life experiences (e), and genetic factors are in constant 
interaction and mutually affect one another, the constitution versus environ- 
mental determinant problem is extremely difficult to solve in human beings. 
With laboratory animals it is a different story because of the possibility of 
establishing experimental conditions. In man the problem will be solved even- 
tually through long-term sociobiological studies of individuals from birth 
or before. 

In view of the preceding paragraphs it would seem that the union of phys- 
ical and cultural anthropology in a common enterprise is inevitable. In this, 
cultural anthropology would study the sources of sociosymbolic stress and its 
consequences for personality function, and physical anthropology would exam- 
ine the consequences of stress or lack of it in terms of the genetic components 
of physiological change. Since the physical anthropologist is already no longer 
a ‘‘stones and bones man”’ but is becoming concerned with more detailed study 
of the total organic problem of Homo sapiens, and since students of personality 
and culture are already dealing with problems of sociosymbolic stress (Caudill 
1955; Henry 1949; Mead 1947; Wallace 1956), the pathways of the two sub- 
disciplines of anthropology must soon merge. . 


NOTES 
1T am most grateful to Viktor Hamburger of the Washington University Department of 
Zoology for his thoughtful discussion of this paper, particularly with respect to the first section. 
2 The only work I know that suggests this probability is Scott’s (1950) on dogs. Tinbergen 
(1951) has summarized much of the data on displacement activities in lower vertebrates, but 
there is no study of individual variability in displacement in the same species under controlled 
conditions. 
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The Concept of Culture* 


LESLIE A. WHITE 


University of Michigan 


IRTUALLY all cultural anthropologists take it for granted, no doubt, 

that culture is the basic and central concept of their science. There is, 
however, a disturbing lack of agreement as to what they mean by this term. 
To some, culture is learned behavior. To others, it is not behavior at all, but 
an abstraction from behavior—whatever that is. Stone axes and pottery bowls 
are culture to some anthropologists, but no material object can be culture to 
others. Culture exists only in the mind, according to some; it consists of ob- 
servable things and events in the external world to others. Some anthropolo- 
gists think of culture as consisting of ideas, but they are divided upon the 
question of their locus: some say they are in the minds of the peoples studied, 
others hold that they are in the minds of ethnologists. We go on to “‘culture is 
a psychic defense mechanism,” “culture consists of » different social signals 
correlated with m different responses,” ‘‘culture is a Rohrschach of a society,” 
and so on, to confusion and bewilderment. One wonders what physics would 
be like if it had as many and as varied conceptions of energy! 

There was a time, however, when there was a high degree of uniformity of 
comprehension and use of the term culture. During the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century and the early years of the twentieth, the great majority 
of cultural anthropologists, we believe, held to the conception expressed by 
E. B. Tylor, in 1871, in the opening lines of Primitive Culture: ‘Culture. . . 
is that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, cus- 
tom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of 
society.” Tylor does not make it explicit in this statement that culture is the 
peculiar possession of man; but it is therein implied, and in other places he 
makes this point clear and explicit (Tylor 1881:54, 123, where he deals with 
the “great mental gap between us and the animals’’). Culture, to Tylor, was 
the name of all things and events peculiar to the human species. Specifically, 
he enumerates beliefs, customs, objects—‘‘hatchet, adze, chisel,” and so on— 
and techniques—‘‘wood-chopping, fishing . . . , shooting and spearing game, 
fire-making,” and so on (Tylor 1913:5-6). 

The Tylorian conception of culture prevailed in anthropology generally for 
decades. In 1920, Robert H. Lowie began Primitive Society by quoting ““Tylor’s 
famous definition.” In recent years, however, conceptions and definitions of 
culture have multiplied and varied to a great degree. One of the most highly 
favored of these is that culture is an abstraction. This is the conclusion reached 
by Kroeber and Kluckhohn in their exhaustive review of the subject: Culture: 


* Iam greatly obliged to Robert Anderson, Raymond L. Wilder, Robert Carneiro, Gertrude 
E. Dole, and Elman R. Service for a critical reading of this paper in typescript. 
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a Critical Review of Concepts and History (1952:155, 169). It is the definition 
given by Beals and Hoijer in their textbook, An Introduction to Anthropology 
(1953:210, 219, 507, 535). In a more recent work, however, Cultural Anthro- } 
pology (1958:16, 427), Felix M. Keesing defines culture as “the totality of 
learned, socially transmitted behavior.” 

Much of the discussion of the concept of culture in recent years has been 
concerned with a distinction between culture and human behavior. For a long 
time many anthropologists were quite content to define culture as behavior, 
peculiar to the human species, acquired by learning, and transmitted from 
one individual, group, or generation to another by mechanisms of social in- 
heritance. But eventually some began to object to this and to make the point 
that culture is not itself behavior, but is an abstraction from behavior. Culture, 
say Kroeber and Kluckhohn (1952:155), ‘tis an abstraction from concrete hu- 
man behavior, but it is not itself behavior.” Beals and Hoijer (1953:210, 219 
and others take the same view.! 

Those who define culture as an abstraction do not tell us what they mean 
by this term. They appear to take it for granted (1) that they themselves know 
what they mean by “‘abstraction,’’ and (2) that others, also, will understand. 
We believe that neither of these suppositions is well founded; we shall return 
to a consideration of this concept later in this essay. But whatever an abstrac- 
tion in general may be to these anthropologists, when culture becomes an 
“abstraction” it becomes imperceptible, igpponderable, and not wholly real. 
According to Linton, “‘culture itself is intangible and cannot be directly appre- 
hended even by the individuals who participate in it” (1936: 288-89). Hersko- 
vits also calls culture “intangible” (1945:150). Anthropologists in the imagi- 
nary symposium reported by Kluckhohn and Kelly (1945:79, 81) argue that 
‘‘one can see’”’ such things as individuals and their actions and interactions, but 
“has anyone ever seen ‘culture’?” Beals and Hoijer (1953:210) say that ‘the 
anthropologist cannot observe culture directly; ...” 

If culture as an abstraction is intangible, imperceptible, does it exist, is it 
real? Ralph Linton (1936:363) raises this question in all seriousness: “If it 
[culture] can be said to exist at all....” Radcliffe-Brown (1940:2) declares 
that the word culture “denotes, not any concrete reality, but an abstraction, 
and as it is commonly used a vague abstraction.”’ And Spiro (1951:24) says | 
that according to the predominant ‘‘position of contemporary anthropology 


. culture has no ontological reality... .” 

Thus when culture becomes an abstraction it not only becomes invisible 
and imponderable; it virtually ceases to exist. It would be difficult to construct 
a less adequate conception of culture. Why, then, have prominent and in- 
fluential anthropologists turned to the “‘abstraction”’ conception of culture? 

A clue to the reason—if, indeed, it is not an implicit statement of the reason 
itself—is given by Kroeber and Kluckhohn (1952:155): 


Since behavior is the first-hand and outright material of the science of psychology, 
and culture is not—being of concern only secondarily, as an influence on this material 
it is natural that psychologists and psychologizing sociologists should see behavior as 
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primary in their field, and then extend this view farther to apply to the field of culture 


also. 


The reasoning is simple and direct: if culture is behavior, then (1) culture 
becomes the subject matter of psychology, since behavior is the proper sub- 
ject matter of psychology; culture would then become the property of psy- 
chologists and ‘“‘psychologizing sociologists”; and (2) nonbiological anthropol- 
ogy would be left without a subject matter. The danger was real and imminent; 
the situation, critical. What was to be done? 

The solution proposed by Kroeber and Kluckhohn was neat and simple: 
let the psychologists have behavior; anthropologists will keep for themselves 
abstractions from behavior. These abstractions become and constitute culture. 

But in this rendering unto Caesar, anthropologists have given the psy- 
chologists the better part of the bargain, for they have surrendered unto them 
real things and events, locatable and observable, directly or indirectly, in the 
real external world, in terrestrial time and space, and have kept for themselves 
only intangible, imponderable abstractions that “have no ontological reality.” 
But at least, and at last, they have a subject matter—however insubstantial 
and unobservable—of their own! 

Whether or not this has been the principal reason for defining culture as 
“not behavior, but abstractions from behavior,” is perhaps a question; we 
feel, however, that Kroeber and Kluckhohn have.made themselves fairly 
clear. But whatever the reason, or reasons—for there may have been several 

may have been for the distinction, the question whether culture is to be 
regarded as behavior or as abstractions from it is, we believe, the central 
issue in recent attempts to hammer out an adequate, usable, fruitful, and 
enduring conception of culture. 

The present writer is no more inclined to surrender culture to the psy- 
chologists than are Kroeber and Kluckhohn; indeed, few anthropologists have 
taken greater pains to distinguish psychological problems from culturological 
problems than he has.? But he does not wish to exchange the hard substance 
of culture for its wraith, either. No science can have a subject matter that con- 
sists of intangible, invisible, imponderable, ontologically unreal ‘‘abstrac- 
tions’; a science must have real stars, real mammals, foxes, crystals, cells, 
phonemes, gamma rays, and culture traits to work with.’ We believe that we 
can offer an analysis of the situation that will distinguish between psychology, 
the scientific study of behavior on the one hand, and culturology, the scien- 
tific study of culture, on the other, and at the same time give a real, substantial 
subject matter to each. 

Science makes a dichotomy between the mind of the observer and the 
external world*—things and events having their locus outside the mind of 
this observer. The scientist makes contact with the external world with and 
through his senses, forming percepts. These percepts are translated into con- 
cepts which are manipulated in a process called thinking® in such a way as to 
form premises, propositions, generalizations, conclusions, and so on. The 
validity of these premises, propositions, and conclusions is established by 
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testing them in terms of experience of the external world (Einstein 1936: 350). 
This is the way science proceeds and does its work. 

The first step in scientific procedure is to observe, or more generally to 
experience, the external world in a sensory manner. The next step—after 
percepts have been translated into concepts—is the classification of things 
and events perceived or experienced. Things and events of the external world 
are thus divided into classes of various kinds: acids, metals, stones, liquids, 
mammals, stars, atoms, corpuscles, and so on. Now it turns out that there 
is a class of phenomena, one of enormous importance in the study of man, 
for which science has as yet no name: this is the class of things and events 
consisting of or dependent upon symboling.® It is one of the most remarkable 
facts in the recent history of science that this important class has no name, 
but the fact remains that it does not. And the reason why it does not is because 
these things and events have always been considered and designated, not 
merely and simply as the things and events that they are, in and of themselves, 
but always as things and events in a particular context. 

A thing is what it is; ‘‘a rose is a rose is a rose.”’ Acts are not first of al! 
ethical acts or economic acts or erotic acts. An act is an act. An act becomes 
an ethical datum or an economic datum or an erotic datum when—and only 
when—it is considered in an ethical, economic, or erotic context. Is a Chinese 
porcelain vase a scientific specimen, an object of art, an article of commerce, 
or an exhibit in a lawsuit? The answer is obvious. Actually, of course, to cal! 
it a ‘‘Chinese porcelain vase”’ is already to put it into a particular context; it 
would be better first of all to say “‘a glazed form of fired clay is a glazed form 
of fired clay.”” As a Chinese porcelain vase, it becomes an object of art, a 
scientific specimen, or an article of merchandise when, and only when, it is 
considered in an esthetic, scientific, or commercial context. 

Let us return now to the class of things and events that consist of or are 
dependent upon symboling: a spoken word, a stone axe, a fetich, avoiding 
one’s mother-in-law, loathing milk, saying a prayer, sprinkling holy water, a 
pottery bowl, casting a vote, remembering the sabbath to keep it holy—‘‘and 
any other capabilities and habits [and things] acquired by man as a member 
of [human] society” (Tylor 1913:1). They are what they are: things and acts 
dependent upon symboling. 

We may consider these things-and-events-dependent-upon-symboling in a 
number of contexts: astronomical, physical, chemical, anatomical, physiolog- 
ical, psychological, and culturological, and, consequently, they become 
astronomic, physical, chemical, anatomical, physiological, psychological, and 
culturological phenomena in turn. All things and events dependent upon sym- 
boling are dependent also upon solar energy which sustains all life on this 
planet; this is the astronomic context. These things and events may be con- 
sidered and interpreted in terms of the anatomical, neurological, and physio- 
logical processes of the human beings who exhibit them. They may be con- 
sidered and interpreted also in terms of their relationship to human organisms, 
i.e., in a somatic context. And they may be considered in an extrasomatic 
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context, i.e., in terms of their relationship to other like things and events 
rather than in relationship to human organisms. 

When things and events dependent upon symboling are considered and 
interpreted in terms of their relationship to human organisms, i.e., in a 
somatic context, they may properly be called human behavior, and the science, 
psychology. When things and events dependent upon symboling are considered 
and interpreted in an extrasomatic context, i.e., in terms of their relationships 
to one another rather than to human organisms, we may call them culture, 
and the science, cullurology. This analysis is expressed diagrammatically in 
Fig. 1. 


Things and Events 
Dependent upon Symboling 
(Symbolates ) 


Somatic Context _— —~_Extrasomatic Context 


Human Behavior Culture Traits 
Science of Psychology Science of Culture 


Fic. 1 


In the middle of the diagram we have a vertical column of circles, O1, Oo, 
O3, etc., which stand for things (objects) and events (acts) dependent upon 
symboling. These things and events constitute a distinct class of phenomena 
in the realm of nature. Since they have had heretofore no name we have 
ventured to give them one: symbolates. We fully appreciate the hazards of 
coining terms, but this all-important class of phenomena needs a name to 
distinguish it from other classes. If we were physicists we might call them 
“Gamma phenomena.” But we are not physicists, and we believe a simple 
word would be better—or at least more acceptable—than a Greek letter. In 
coining our term we have followed a well-established precedent: if an isolate 
is something that results from the process or action of isolating, then some- 
thing that results from the action or process of symboling might well be called 
asymbolate. The particular word with which we designate this class of phenom- 
ena is not of paramount importance, and perhaps a better term than symbolate 
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can be found. But it is of paramount importance that this class have a name. 

A thing or event dependent upon symboling—a symbolate—is just what 
it is, but it may become significant in any one of a number of contexts. As 
we have already seen, it may be significant in an astronomic context: the 
performance of a ritual requires the expenditure of energy which has come 
from the sun. But within the sciences of man we may distinguish two signifi- 
cant contexts: the somatic and the extrasomatic. Symbolates may be con- 
sidered and interpreted in terms of their relationship to the human organism, 
or they may be considered in terms of their relationships to one another, quite 
apart from their relationship to the human organism. Let us illustrate with 
some examples. 

I smoke a cigarette, cast a vote, decorate a pottery bowl, avoid my mother- 
in-law, say a prayer, or chip an arrowhead. Each one of these acts is dependent 
upon the process of symboling;’ each therefore is a symbolate. As a scientist, 
I may consider these acts (events) in terms of their relationships to me, to my 
organism; or, I may treat them in terms of their relationships to one another, 
to other symbolates, quite apart from their relationship to my organism. 

In the first type of interpretation I consider the symbolate in terms of its 
relationship to my bodily structure: the structure and functions of my hand, 
for example; or to my stereoscopic, chromatic vision; or to my needs, desires, 
hopes, fears, imagination, habit formation, overt reactions, satisfactions, and 
so forth. How do I feel when I avoid my mother-in-law or cast a ballot? What 
is my attitude toward the act? What is my conception of it? Is the act accom- 
panied by heightened emotional tone, or do I perform it in a mechanical, 
perfunctory manner? And so on. We may call these acts human behavior; 
our concern is psychological. 

What we have said of acts (events) will apply to objects (things) also. What 
is my conception of a pottery bowl, a ground axe, a crucifix, roast pork, whisky, 
holy water, cement? What is my attitude and how do I react toward each of 
these things? In short, what is the nature of the relationship between each of 
these things and my own organism? We do not customarily call these things 
human behavior, but they are the embodiments of human behavior; the differ- 
ence between a nodule of flint and a stone axe is the factor of human labor. 
An axe, bowl, crucifix—or a haircut—is congealed human labor. We have 
then a class of objects dependent upon symboling that have a significance in 
terms of their relationship to the human organism. The scientific consideration 
and interpretation of this relationship is psychology. 

But we may treat symbolates in terms of their relationships to one another, 
quite apart from their relationship to the human organism. Thus, in the case 
of the avoidance of a mother-in-law, we would consider it in terms of its 
relationship to other symbolates, or symbolate clusters, such as customs of 
marriage—monogamy, polygyny, polyandry—place of residence of a couple 
after marriage, division of labor between the sexes, mode of subsistence, do- 
mestic architecture, degree of cultural development, etc. Or, if we are con- 
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cerned with voting we would consider it in terms of forms of political organiza- 
tion (tribal, state), kind of government (democratic, monarchical, fascist); 
age, sex, or property qualifications; political parties and so on. In this context 
our symbolates become cu//ure—culture traits or trait clusters, i.e., institutions, 
customs, codes, etc., and the scientific concern is cullurology. 

It would be the same with objects as with acts. If we were concerned with 
a hoe we would regard it in terms of its relationships to other symbolates in 
an extrasomatic context: to other instruments employed in subsistence, the 
digging stick and plow in particular; or to customs of division of labor between 
the sexes; the stage of cultural development, etc. We would be concerned 
with the relationship between a digital computer and the degree of develop- 
ment of mathematics, the stage of technological development, division of 
labor, the social organization within which it is used (corporation, military 
organization, astronomical laboratory), and so on. 

Thus we see that we have two quite different kinds of sciencing* with regard 
to things and events—objects and acts—dependent upon symboling. If we 
treat them in terms of their relationship to the human organism, i.e., in an 
organismic, or somatic context, these things and events become human be- 
havior and we are doing psychology. li, however, we treat them in terms of 
their relationship to one another, quite apart from their relationship to human 
organisms, i.e., in an extrasomatic, or extraorganismic, context, the things 
and events become cul(ure—cultural elements or culture traits—and we are 
doing culturology. Human psychology and culturology have the same phenom- 
ena as their subject matter: things and events dependent upon symboling 
(symbolates). The difference between the two sciences derives from the differ- 
ence between the contexts in which their common subject matter is treated.® 

The analysis and distinction that we have made with regard to things 
and events dependent upon symboling in general is precisely like the one that 
linguists have been making for decades with regard to a particular kind of 
these things and events, namely, words. 

A word is a thing (a sound or combination of sounds, or marks made upon 
some substance) or an act dependent upon symboling. Words are just what 
they are: words. But they are significant to scientific students of words in two 
different contexts: somatic or organismic, and extrasomatic or extraorganismic. 
This distinction has been expressed customarily with the terms /a langue and 
la parole, or language and speech.'° 

Words in a somatic context constitute a kind of human behavior: speech 
behavior. The scientific study of words in a somatic context is the psychology 
(plus physiology, perhaps, and anatomy) of speech. It is concerned with the 
relationship between words and the human organism: how the words are 
produced and uttered, the meanings of words, attitudes toward words, per- 
ception of and response to words, and so on. 

In the extrasomatic context, words are considered in terms of their rela- 
tionships to one another, quite apart from their relationship to the human 
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organism. The scientific concern here is linguistics, or the science of language. 
Phonetics, phonemics, syntax, lexicon, grammar, dialectic variation, evolution 
or historical change, etc., indicate particular focuses, or emphases, within the 
science of linguistics. 

The difference between these two sciences may be illustrated by citing 
two books: The Psychology of Language by Walter B. Pillsbury and Clarence L. 
Meader (New York, 1928), and Language by Leonard Bloomfield (New York, 
1933). In the former we find chapter titles such as ‘‘The Speech Organs,” 
“The Senses Involved in Speech,” “‘Mental Processes in Speech,” etc. In the 
latter the chapter headings are Phoneme,” ‘Phonetic Structure,” 
‘Grammatical Forms,’ ‘““Sentence-Types,” etc. We illustrate the distinction 
between these two sciences in Figure 2. 


Words 
Somatic Context ixtrasomatic Context 
Speech Behavior Language (la langue) 
(la parole) —o 
0, 
Imazination Lexicon 
0, 
Utterance Phonetics 
Fic. 2 


Figures 1 and 2 are fundamentally alike. In each case we are concerned 
with a class of things and events. dependent upon symboling. In Fig. 1, we are 
concerned with a general class: symbolates; in Fig. 2 we are dealing with a 
particular class: words (a subclass of the class symbolates). In each case we 
refer the things and events to a somatic context on the one hand, and to an 
extrasomatic context on the other, for purposes of consideration and inter- 
pretation. And in each case we have two distinct kinds of science, or sciencing: 
the psychology of human behavior or of speech; and the science of culture 
or of language. 

Culture, then, is a class of things and events, dependent upon symboling, 
considered in an extrasomatic context. This definition rescues cultural an- 
thropology from intangible, imperceptible, and ontologically unreal abstrac- 
tions and provides it with a real, substantial, observable subject matter. And 
it distinguishes sharply between behavior—behaving organisms—and culture; 
between the science of psychology and the science of culture. 

It might be objected that every science should have a certain class ol 
things per se as its subject matter, not things-in-a-certain-context. Atoms are 
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atoms and mammals are mammals, it might be argued, and as such are the 
subject matter of physics and mammalogy, respectively, regardless of context. 
Why therefore should cultural anthropology have its subject matter defined 
in terms of things in context rather than in terms of things in themselves? At 
first glance this argument might appear to be a cogent one, but actually it 
has but little force. What the scientist wants to do is to make intelligible 
the phenomena that confront him. And very frequently the significant thing 
about phenomena is the context in which they are found. Even in the so-called 
natural sciences we have a science of organisms-in-a-certain-context: para- 
sitology, a science of organisms playing a certain role in the realm of living 
things. And within the realm of man-and-culture we have dozens of examples 
of things and events whose significance depends upon context rather than 
upon the inherent qualities of the phenomena themselves. An adult male of a 
certain animal species is called a man. But a man is a man, not a slave; a man 
becomes a slave only when he enters a certain context. So it is with commodi- 
ties: corn and cotton are articles of use-value, but they were not commodities 
—articles produced for sale at a profit—in aboriginal Hopi culture; corn and 
cotton become commodities only when they enter a certain socioeconomic 
context. A cow is a cow, but she may become a medium of exchange, money 
(pecus, pecuniary) in one context, food in another, mechanical power (Cart- 
wright used a cow as motive power for his first power loom) in another, and 
a sacred object of worship (India) in still another. We do not have a science 
of cows, but we do have scientific studies of mediums of exchange, of mechan- 
ical power, and of sacred objects in each of which cows may be significant. 
And so we have a science of symboled things and events in an extrasomatic 
context. 

The locus of culture. If we define culture as consisting of real things and 
events observable, directly or indirectly, in the external world, where do 
these things and events exist and have their being? What is the locus of 
culture? The answer is: the things and events that comprise culture have 
their existence, in space and time, (1) within human organisms, i.e., concepts, 
beliefs, emotions, attitudes; (2) within processes of social interaction among 
human beings; and (3) within material objects (axes, factories, railroads, 
pottery bowls) lying outside human organisms but within the patterns of 
social interaction among them." The locus of culture is thus intraorganismal, 
interorganismal, and extraorganismal (see Fig. 3). 

But, someone might object, you have said that culture consists of extra- 
somatic phenomena and now you tell me that culture exists, in part, within 
human organisms. Is this not a contradiction? The answer is, No, it is not a 
contradiction; it is a misunderstanding. We did not say that culture consists 
of extrasomatic things and events, i.e., phenomena whose locus is outside 
human organisms. What we said is that culture consists of things and events 
considered within an extrasomatic context. This is quite a different thing. 

Every cultural element has two aspects: subjective and objective. It might 
appear that stone axes are ‘‘objective,’’ and ideas and attitudes are “subjec- 
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tive.”’ But this is a superficial and inadequate view. An axe has a subjective 
component; it would be meaningless without a concept and an attitude. On 
the other hand, a concept or an attitude would be meaningless without overt 
expression, in behavior or speech (which is a form of behavior). Every cultural 
element, every culture trait, therefore, has a subjective and an objective 
aspect. But conceptions, attitudes, and sentiments—phenomena that have 
their locus within the human organism—may be considered for purposes of 
scientific interpretation in an extrasomatic context, i.e., in terms of their 
relation to other symboled things and events rather than in terms of their 
relationship to the human organism. Thus, we may consider the subjective 
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Fic. 3. The locus of culture. 


O = persons 
* = objects 
——=lines of interaction, or interrelationship 


aspect of the mother-in-law taboo, i.e., the conceptions and attitudes involved, 
in terms of their relationship, not to the human organism, but to other sym- 
bolates such as forms of marriage and the family, place of residence after 
marriage, and so on. On the other hand, we may consider the axe in terms of 
its relationship to the human organism—its meaning; the person’s conception 
of it; his attitude toward it—rather than to other symboled things and events 
such as arrows, hoes, and customs regulating the division of labor in society. 

We shall now pass in review a number of conceptions of culture, or con- 
ceptions with regard to culture, widely current in ethnological literature, and 
comment critically upon each one from the standpoint of the conception of 
culture set forth in this paper. 

“Culture consists of ideas.”’ Some anthropologists like to define culture in 
terms of ideas only. The reason for this, apparently, is the notion that ideas 
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are both basic and primary, that they are prime movers and as such originate 
behavior which in turn may produce objects such as pottery bowls. “Culture 
consists of ideas,” says Taylor (1948:98-110, passim), it ‘tis a mental phenom- 
enon... not... material objects or observable behavior. ... For example, 
there is present in an Indian’s mind the idea of a dance. This is the trait of 
culture. This idea influences his body so that he behaves in a certain way,” 
i.e., he dances. 

This conception of sociocultural reality is a naive one. It is based upon 
a primitive, prescientific, and now obsolete metaphysics and psychology. It 
was Thought-Woman among the Keresan Pueblo Indians who brought about 
events by thinking and willing them to happen. Ptah created Egyptian culture 
by objectifying his thoughts. And God said “Let there be light,’’ and there 
was light. But we no longer explain the origin and development of culture by 
simply saying that it has resulted from man’s ideas. To be sure, an idea was 
involved in the invention of firearms, but we have explained nothing when we 
say that firearms are the fruit of thought, because the ideas themselves have 
not been accounted for. Why did the idea occur when and where it did rather 
than at some other time and place? And, actually, ideas—matter of fact, 
realistic ideas—enter the mind from the outside world. It was working with 
soils that gave man, or woman, the idea of pottery; the calendar is a by-prod- 
uct of intensive agriculture. Culture does indeed consist in part of ideas; but 
attitudes, overt acts, and objects are culture, also. 

“Culture consists of abstractions.”’ We return now to the presently popular 
definition: “culture is an abstraction, or consists of abstractions.’’ As we 
observed earlier, those who define culture in these terms do not tell us what 
they mean by “‘abstraction,”’ and there is reason to believe that they are not 
very clear as to what they do mean by it. They make it emphatically clear, 
however, that an abstraction is not an observable thing or event. The fact 
that doubts have been raised as to the “reality” of an abstraction indicates 
that those who use this term are not sure what “it means,” i.e., what they 
mean by it. We do have some clues, however. 

Culture is ‘‘basically a form or pattern or way,”’ say Kroeber and Kluck- 
hohn (1952:155, 169), “even a culture trait is an abstraction. A trait is an 
‘ideal type’ because no two pots are identical nor are two marriage ceremonies 
ever held in precisely the same way.” The culture trait ‘pot’ therefore appears 
to be the ideal form of which each particular pot is an exemplification—a sort 
of Platonic idea, or ideal. Each aud every pot, they reason, is real; but the 
“ideal” is never realized in any particular pot. It is like the “typical American 
man”’: 5’8}” high, weighs 164.378 pounds, is married, has 2.3 children, and 
so on. This is, we suppose, what they mean by an abstraction. If so, we know 
it well: it is a conception in the mind of the observer, the scientist. 

There is a slightly different way of looking at an “‘abstraction.’’ No two 
marriage ceremonies are ever held in precisely the same way. Well, let us 
tabulate a large sample of marriage ceremonies. We find that 100 percent 
contain element a (mutual acceptance of spouses). Ninety-nine percent con- 
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tain element 5. Elements c, d, and e appear in only 96, 94, and 89 percent, re- 
spectively, of the cases. We construct a distribution curve and determine an 
average or norm about which all particular instances are distributed. This is 
the typical marriage ceremony. But, like the typical American who has 2.3 
children, this ideal is never fully and perfectly realized in any actual instance. 
It is an ‘“‘abstraction,” that is, a conception, worked out by the scientific 
observer and which exists in his own mind. 

The failure to recognize the fact that abstractions are conceptions has led 
to confusion both as to their locus and their reality. Recognition of the fact 
that the so-called abstractions of science (such as a “rigid body” in physical 
theory; rigid bodies do not exist in actuality) are conceptions in the mind of 
the scientist clears up both these points: cultural ‘‘abstractions” are concep- 
tions (‘‘ideas’’) in the mind of the anthropologist. And as for their ‘‘ontologica! 
reality,” conceptions are none the less real for being in the minds of men 
nothing is more real, for example, than an hallucination. 

This point was well made by Bidney (1954:488-89) in his review of 
Culture, a Critical Review etc.: 

The real crux of the problem centers about what is meant by abstraction and what 
is its ontological import. Some anthropologists maintain that they are dealing only 
with logical abstractions and that culture has no reality other than that of an abstrac 
tion, but they can hardly expect other social scientists to agree with them, conceding 
that the objects of their sciences have no ontological, objective reality. Thus Kroeber 
and Kluckhohn have confused the concept culture, which is a logical construct, with th 
actual existential culture . . . [emphasis ours]. 


It is interesting to note in this connection that one anthropological theorist, 
Cornelius Osgood (1951: 208; 1940), has defined culture explicitly as consisting 
of ideas in the minds of anthropologists: ‘“‘Culture consists of all ideas of the 
manufactures, behavior, and ideas of the aggregate of human beings which 
have been directly observed or communicated to one’s mind and of which one 
is conscious.”’ Spiro (1951:24), also, holds that “‘culture is a logical construct, 
abstracted from human behavior, and as such, it exists only in the mind of 
the investigator” (Spiro’s emphasis). 

“There is no such thing as ‘material’ culture.’’ Those who define culture in 
terms of ideas, or as an abstraction, or as behavior, find themselves obliged 
logically to declare that material objects are not, and cannot be, culture. 
“Strictly speaking,” says Hoebel (1956:176), ‘“‘material culture is really not 
culture at all.” Taylor (1948:102, 98) goes farther: ‘. . . the concept of ‘ma- 
terial culture’ is fallacious” because ‘‘culture is a mental phenomenon.” Beals 
and Hoijer (1953:210): ‘*. . . culture is an abstraction from behavior and not 
to be confused with acts of behavior or with material artifacts, such as tools. 
... This denial of material culture is rather awkward in view of the long 
established tradition among ethnographers, archeologists, and museum cura- 
tors of calling tools, masks, fetiches, and so on, ‘“‘material culture.’’” 

Our definition extricates us from this dilemma. As we have already seen, 
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it would not be absurd to speak of sandals or pottery bowls as behavior; 
their significant attribute is not mere deer hide or clay, but human labor; 
they are congelations of human labor. But in our definition, symboling is the 
common factor in ideas, attitudes, acts, and objects. There are three kinds of 
symbolates: (1) ideas and attitudes, (2) overt acts, and (3) material objects. 
All may be considered in an extrasomatic context; all are to be reckoned as 
culture. This conception brings us back to long established usage in cultural 
anthropology: ‘‘Culture is that which is described in an ethnographic mono- 
graph.” 

‘Reification of culiure.’’ There is a kind of conception of culture held by 
some anthropologists that is much deplored by others who call it “reification.” 
As one who has been especially singled out as a “‘reifier’’ of culture,'® I may 
say that the term is singularly inappropriate. To reify is to make a thing of 
that which is not a thing, such as hope, honesty, or freedom. But it is not I 
who have made culture things. I have merely found real things and events in 
the external world which are distinguishable as a class by being dependent 
upon symboling, and which may be treated in an extrasomatic context, and 
I have called these things and events culture. This is precisely what E. B. 
Tylor did. It is what Lowie, Wissler, and most early American anthropologists 
have done. To Durkheim (1938:xliii) ‘“‘the proposition which states that 
social facts [i.e., culture traits] are to be treated as things’’ lay ‘“‘at the very 
basis of our method.” It is not we who have reified culture; the elements 
comprising culture, according to our definition, were things to start with. 

To be sure, if culture is defined as consisting of intangible, imponderable, 
ontologically unreal ‘‘abstractions,”’ then to transform these wraiths into real, 
substantial bodies would indeed be to reify them. But we do not subscribe 
to such a definition. 

“Culture: a process sui generis.”’ “Culture is a thing sui generis .. .”’ said 
Lowie many years ago (1917:66, 17). This view has been held also by Kroeber. 
Durkheim, and others (for citation of examples see White 1949:89-94). It 
has been misunderstood and opposed by many. But what Lowie meant by 
this statement is made clear in the rest of the passage cited above (1917:66): 
“Culture is a thing sui generis which can be explained only in terms of itself 
... the ethnologist .. . will account for a given cultural fact by merging it 
in a group of cultural facts or by demonstrating some other cultural fact out 
of which it has been developed.” For example, the custom of reckoning descent 
patrilineally may be explained in terms of customs of division of labor between 
the sexes, customs of residence—patrilocal, matrilocal, or neolocal—of a 
married couple; mode of subsistence; rules of inheritance, and so on. Or, to 
express it in terms of our definition of culture: ‘‘a symbolate in an extrasomatic 
context (i.e., a culture trait) is to be explained in terms of its relationship to 
other symbolates in the same context.” 

This conception of culture, like “reification” with which it is closely re- 
lated, has been much misunderstood and opposed. In general, it has been 
regarded as ‘‘mystical.”” How can culture grow and develop by itself? (“Culture 
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. seems to grow of itself’; Redfield 1941: 134.) ‘“‘It seems hardly necessary,” 
says Boas (1928:235), “to consider culture a mystic entity that exists outside 
the society of its individual carriers, and that moves by its own force.’ Bidney 
(1946:535) brands this view of culture as a ‘‘mystical metaphysics of fate.”’ 
And it has been opposed by Benedict (1934: 231), Hooton (1939:370), Spiro 
(1951:23), and others. 

But no one has ever said that culture is an entity that exists and moves by, 
and of, itself, quite apart from people. Nor has anyone ever said, as far as we 
know, that the origin, nature, and functions of culture can be understood 
without taking the human species into consideration. Obviously, if one is to 
understand culture in these aspects he must consider the biological nature 
of man. What has been asserted is that, given culture, its variations in time 
and place, and its processes of change are to be explained in terms of culture 
itself. This is precisely what Lowie meant when he said that “culture is a 
thing [process would have been a better term] sui generis,” as the above 
quotation from him (1917:66) makes clear. A consideration of the human 
organism, individually or collectively, is irrelevant to an explanation of pro- 
cesses of culture change. “This is not mysticism,” says Lowie (1917:66), 
“but sound scientific method.” And, as everyone knows, scholars have been 
working in accordance with this principle of interpretation for decades. One 
does not need to take human organisms into account in a scientific explanation 
of the evolution of currency, writing, or of Gothic art. The steam engine and 
textile machinery were introduced into Japan during the closing decades of 
the nineteenth century and certain changes in social structure followed; we 
add nothing to our explanation of these events by remarking that human 
beings were involved. Of course they were. And they were not irrelevant to 
the events which took place, but they are irrelevant to an explanation ol 
these events. 

“Tt is people, not culture, that does things.’ 
‘move,’ ‘change,’ but is worked, is moved, is changed. It is people who do 
things,’ says Lynd (1939:39). He supports this argument with the bold 
assertion that “‘culture does not enamel its fingernails . .. but people do...” 
(ibid.). He might have clinched it by demonstrating that culture has no 


“Culture does not ‘work,’ 


fingernails. 

The view that “it is people, not cultures, that do things”’ is widely held 
among anthropologists. Boas (1928: 236) tells us that ‘the forces that bring 
about the changes are active in the individuals composing the social group, 
not in the abstract culture.’’ Hallowell (1945:175) remarks that “‘in a literal 
sense cultures never have met nor will ever meet. What is meant is that peoples 
meet and that, as a result of the processes of social interaction, acculturation 

modifications in the mode of life of one or both peoples—may take place. 
Individuals are the dynamic centers of this process of interaction.” And 
Radcliffe-Brown (1940:10-11) pours fine scorn on the notion that cultures, 


rather than peoples, interact: 
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A few years ago, as a result perhaps of re-defining social anthropology as the study, 
not of society, but of culture, we were asked to abandon this kind of investigation in 
favor of what is now called the study of “culture contact.” In place of the study of the 
formation of new composite societies, we are supposed to regard what is happening in 
Africa as a process in which an entity called African culture comes into contact with 
an entity called European or Western culture, and a third new entity is produced . . . 
which is to be described as Westernized African culture. To me this seems a fantastic 
reification of abstractions. European culture is an abstraction and so is the culture 
of an African tribe. I find it fantastic to imagine these two abstractions coming into 
contact and by an act of generation producing a third abstraction. 


We call this view, that people rather than culture do things, the fallacy 
of pseudo-realism. Of course culture does not and could not exist independently 
of people." But, as we have pointed out earlier, cultural processes can be 
explained without taking human organisms into account; a consideration of 
human organisms is irrelevant to the solution of certain problems of culture. 
Whether the practice of mummification in pre-Columbian Peru was indigenous 
or the result of Egyptian influence is an example of a kind of problem that 
does not require a consideration of human organisms. To be sure the practice 
of mummification, its invention in Peru, or its diffusion from Egypt to the 
Andean highlands, could not have taken place without the action of real, 
flesh-and-blood human beings. Neither could Einstein have worked out the 
theory of relativity without breathing, but we do not need to take his respira- 
tion into account when we trace the history, or explain the development, of 
this theory. 

Those who argue that it is people, not culture, that do this or that mistake 
a description of what they see for an explanation of these events. Seated in 
the Senate gallery they see men making laws; in the shipyards men are build- 
ing freighters; in the laboratory human beings are isolating enzymes; in the 
fields they are planting corn, and so on. And, for them, a description of these 
events, as they observe them, is a simple explanation of them: it is people who 
pass laws, build freighters, plant corn, and isolate enzymes. This is a simple 
and naive form of anthropocentrism. 

A scientific explanation is more sophisticated. If a person speaks Chinese, 
or avoids his mother-in-law, loathes milk, observes matrilocal residence, places 
the bodies of the dead on scaffolds, writes symphonies, or isolates enzymes, it 
is because he has been born into, or at least reared within, an extrasomatic 
tradition that we call culture which contains these elements. A people’s be- 
havior is a response to, a function of, their culture. The culture is the inde- 
pendent, the behavior the dependent, variable; as the culture varies so will 
the behavior. This is, of course, a commonplace that is usually expounded and 
demonstrated during the first two weeks of an introductory course in anthro- 
pology. It is indeed people who treat disease with prayers and charms or 
with vaccines and antibiotics. But the question, ‘‘Why does one people use 
charms while another uses vaccines?” is not explained by saying that ‘‘this 
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people does this, that people does that.’ It is precisely this proposition that 
needs to be explained: why do they do what they do? The scientific explanation 
does not take the people into account at all. And as for the question, Why 
does one extrasomatic tradition use charms while another uses vaccines, this 
also is one to which a consideration of people, of human organisms, is irrele- 
vant; it is answered culturologically: culture, as Lowie has observed, is to be 
explained in terms of culture. 

Culture “cannot be realistically disconnected from those organizations of 
ideas and feelings which constitute the individual,” i.e., culture cannot be 
realistically disconnected from individuals, says Sapir (1932: 233). He is quite 
right, of course; in actuality culture is inseparable from human beings. But 
if culture cannot be realistically (in actuality) disconnected from individuals 
it most certainly can be disconnected in logical (scientific) analysis, and no 
one has done a better job of “disconnecting” than Edward Sapir: there is not 
a single Indian—or even a nerve, muscle, or sense organ—in his monograph, 
Southern Paiute, a Shoshonean Language (1930). Nor are there any people 
roaming about in his Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture (1916). 
“Science must abstract some elements and neglect others,”’ says Morris Cohen 
(1931:226) “‘because not all things that exist together are relevant to each other” 
(emphasis ours). Comprehension and appreciation of this fact would be an 
enormous asset to ethnological theory. ‘Citizenship cannot be realistically 
disconnected from eye color,” i.e., every citizen has eyes and every eye has a 
color. But, in the United States at least, color of eyes is not relevant to citizen- 
ship: “things that exist together are not always relevant to each other.” 

And so it is perfectly true, as Hallowell, Radcliffe-Brown, and others say, 
that “it is peoples who meet and interact.” But this should not keep us from 
confining our attention, in the solution of certain problems, to symbolates in 
an extrasomatic context: to tools, utensils, customs, beliefs, and attitudes: 
in short, to culture. The meeting and mixing of European culture with African 
culture and the production thereby of a mixture, Euro-African culture, may 
seem ‘‘a fantastic reification of abstractions” to Radcliffe-Brown and others. 
But anthropologists have been concerned with problems of this sort for decades 
and will continue to deal with them. The intermingling of customs, technolo- 
gies, and ideologies is just as valid a scientific problem as the intermingling 
of human organisms or genes. 

We have not asserted, nor do we imply, that anthropologists in general 
have failed to treat culture as a process sui generis, i.e., without taking human 
organisms into account; many, if not most, cultural anthropologists have in 
fact done this. But some of them, when they turn to theory, deny the validity 
of this kind of interpretation. Radcliffe-Brown himself provides us with ex- 
amples of purely culturological problems and culturological solutions thereof 

in “The Social Organization of Australian Tribes”’ (1930-31), “‘The Mother’s 
Brother in South Africa” (1924), etc. But when he dons the philosopher’s cap 
he denies that this procedure is scientifically valid. 

However, some anthropologists have recognized, on the theoretical level, 
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that culture can be scientifically studied without taking human organisms into 
account, that a consideration of human organisms is irrelevant to the solution 
of problems dealing with extrasomatic traditions. We have cited a number— 
Tylor, Durkheim Kroeber, Lowie, et al.—who have done this.’* But we may 
add one or two new references here. ‘‘The best hope... for parsimonious 
description and ‘explanation’ of cultural phenomena,” say Kroeber and Kluck- 
hohn (1952:167) “seems to rest in the study of cultural forms and processes 
as such, largely ... abstracted from individuals and personalities.” And 
Steward (1955:46) remarks that ‘certain aspects of a modern culture can 
best be studied quite apart from individual behavior. The structure and func- 
tion of a system of money, banking, and credit, for example, represents supra- 
individual aspects of culture.’’ Also, he says: “form of government, legal 
system, economic institutions, religious organizations, educational systems,”’ 
and so on, ‘‘have aspects which are national . . . in scope and which must be 
understood apart from the behavior of the individuals connected with them” 
(ibid.: 47). 

There is nothing new about this; anthropologists and other social scientists 
have been doing this for decades. But it seems to be difficult for some of them 
to accept this as a matter of theory and principle as well as of actual practice. 

“Tt takes two or more to make aculture.”’ There is a conception, not uncommon 
in ethnological theory, that whether a phenomenon is an element of culture 
or not depends upon whether it is expressed by one, two, or “several” in- 
dividuals. Thus Linton (1945:35) says that “any item of behavior . . . which 
is peculiar to a single individual in a society is not to be considered as a part 
of the society’s culture. ... Thus a new technique for weaving baskets would 
not be classed as a part of culture as long as it was known only to one person.” 
Wissler (1929: 358), Osgood (1951:207—-08), Malinowski (1941:73), Durkheim 
(1938:lvi), et al., have subscribed to this view. 

Two objections may be raised against this conception of culture: (1) if 
plurality of expression of learned behavior be the significant distinction be- 
tween culture and not-culture, then the chimpanzees described by Wolfgang 
Kohler in The Mentality of A pes (New York, 1925) had culture, for innovations 
made by a single individual were often quickly adopted by the whole group. 
Other subhuman species also would have culture according to this criterion. 
(2) The second objection is: if expression by one person is not enough to 
qualify an act as a cultural element, how many persons will be required? 
Linton (1936:274) says that ‘tas soon as this new thing has been transmitted 
to and is shared by even one other individual in the society, it must be reckoned 
as a part of culture.’ Osgood (1951:208) requires ‘‘two or more.” Durkheim 
(1938:lvi) needs “‘several individuals, at the very least.’’ Wissler (1929: 358) 
says that an item does not rise to the level of a culture trait until a standardized 
procedure is established in the group. And Malinowski (1941:73) states that 
a ‘cultural fact starts when an individual interest becomes transformed into 
public, common, and transferable systems of organized endeavor.” 
Obviously such a conception does not meet the requirements of science. 
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What agreement could one find on the point at which an ‘individual interest 
becomes transformed into public, common, and transferable systems of or- 
ganized endeavor’’? Or, suppose an ornithologist said that if there were but 
one specimen of a kind of bird it could not be a carrier pigeon or a whooping 
crane, but that if there were an indefinite number then they could be pigeons 
or cranes. Or, suppose a physicist said that if there were but one atom of a 
certain element that it could not be copper, but if there were ‘‘a lot of such 
atoms”’ then it might properly be called copper. One wants a definition that 
says that item x belongs to class y or it does not, regardless of how many items 
of x there may be (and a class, in logic, may have only one member, or even 
none). 

Our definition meets the requirements of a scientific definition: an item—a 
conception or belief, an act, or an object—is to be reckoned an element of 
culture (1) if it is dependent upon symboling, and (2) when it is considered in 
an extrasomatic context. To be sure, all cultural elements exist in a social! 
context; but so do such nonhuman (not dependent upon symboling) traits 
as grooming, suckling, and mating exist in a social matrix. But it is not sociality, 
duality, or plurality that distinguishes a human, or cultural, phenomenon 
from a nonhuman or noncultural phenomenon. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic is symboling. Secondly, whether a thing or an event can be considered 
in an extrasomatic context does not depend upon whether there is only one 
such thing or event, or two, or “several.” A thing or event may be properly 
considered an element of culture even if it is the only member of its class, just 
as an atom of copper would still be an atom of copper even if it were the only 
one of its kind in the cosmos. 

And, of course, we might have pointed out in the first place that the notion 
that an act or an idea in human society might be wholly the work of a single 
individual is an illusion, another one of the sorry pitfalls of anthropocentrism. 
Every member of human society is of course always subjected to sociocultural 
stimulation from the members of his group. Whatever a man does as a human 
being, and much of what he does as a mere animal, is a function of his group 
as well as of his organism. Any human act, even in its first expression in the 
person of a single individual, is a group product to begin with."’ 

Culture as ‘‘characteristic’ traits. “‘Culture may be defined,’ says Boas 
(1938:159), “as the totality of the mental and physical reactions and activities 
that characterise the behavior of the individuals composing a social group. . .” 
(emphasis ours). Herskovits (1948:28) tells us that ‘‘when culture is closely 
analyzed, we find but a series of patterned reactions that characterize the 
behavior of the individuals who constitute a given group.” (Just what ‘‘close 
analysis” has to do with this conception is not clear.) Sapir (1917:442): ‘*The 
mass of typical reactions called culture. ...’’ This view has, of course, been 
held by others. 

Two objections may be raised against this conception of culture: (1) how 
does one determine which traits characterize a group and which traits do 
not—how does one draw the line between the two classes, culture and not- 
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culture? And, (2) if we call the traits that characterize a group culture, what are 
we to call those traits that do not characterize it? 

It seems probable that anthropologists who hold this view are really 
thinking of a culture, or cultures, plural, rather than of culture in general, 
culture as a particular kind of phenomena. Thus, *‘French culture’ might be 
distinguished from ‘‘English culture” by those traits which characterize each. 
But if, on the one hand, the French and the English may be distinguished from 
each other by differences of traits, they will on the other hand be found to be 
very similar to each other in their possession of like traits. And the traits that 
resemble each other are just as much a part of the “way of life” of each people 
as the traits that differ. Why should only one class be called culture? 

These difficulties and uncertainties are done away with by our conception 
of culture: culture consists of all of the ways of life of each people which are 
dependent upon symboling and which are considered in an extrasomatic con- 
text. If one wished to distinguish the English from the French on the basis 
of their respective culture traits he could easily specify “those traits which 
characterize” the people in question. But he would not assert that nontypical 
traits were not culture. 

In this connection we may note a very interesting distinction drawn by 
Sapir (1917:442) between the behavior of individuals and ‘‘culture.”’ 

It is always the individual that really thinks and acts and dreams and revolts. Those 
of his thoughts, acts, dreams, and rebellions that somehow contribute in sensible degree 
to the modification or retention of the mass of typical reactions called culture we term 
social data; the rest, though they do not, psychologically considered, in the least differ from 
these, we term individual and pass by as of no historical or social moment |[i.e., they are 
not culture]. It is highly important to note that the differentiation of these two types 
ol reaction is essentially arbitrary, resting, as it does, entirely on a principle of selection. 
The selection depends on the adoption of a scale of values. Needless to say, the thresh- 
old of the social (or historical) [i.e., cultural] versus the individual shifts according to 
the philosophy of the evaluator or interpreter. I find it utterly inconceivable to draw 
a sharp and eternally valid dividing line between them [emphases ours]. 


Sapir finds himself confronted by a plurality, or aggregation, of individuals. 
(He would have preferred this wording rather than “‘society,”’ we believe, for 
he speaks of ‘‘a theoretical [fictitious?] community of human beings,” adding 
that “the term ‘society’ itself is a cultural construct”; Sapir, 1932: 236.) 
These individuals do things: dream, think, act, and revolt. And “it is always 
the individual,’”’ not society or culture, who does these things. What Sapir 
finds then is: individuals and their behavior; nothing more. 

Some of the behavior of individuals is culture, says Sapir. But other 
elements of their behavior are not-culture, although, as he says, psychologi- 
cally considered they do not differ in the slightest from those elements which 
he calls culture. The line thus drawn between “culture” and “‘not-culture”’ is 
purely arbitrary, and depends upon the subjective evaluation of the one who is 
drawing the line. 

A conception of culture could hardly be less satisfactory than this one. It 
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says, in effect: ‘“‘culture is the name that we give to some of the behavior of 
some individuals, the selection being arbitrary and made in accordance with 
subjective criteria.” 

In the essay from which we have been quoting, ‘‘Do We Need a Super- 
organic?”’ (1917), Sapir is opposing the culturological point of view presented 
by Kroeber in ‘“‘The Superorganic”’ (1917). He (Sapir) virtually makes culture 
disappear; it is dissolved into the totality of the reactions of individuals. Cul- 
ture becomes, as he has elsewhere called it, a ‘‘statistical fiction”’ (Sapir 1932: 
237). If there is no significant reality that one can call culture, then there can 
be no science of culture. Sapir’s argument was skillful and persuasive. But it 
was also unsound, or at least misleading. 

Sapir’s argument was persuasive because he bolstered it with authentic, 
demonstrable fact. It was unsound or misleading because he makes it appear 
that the only significant distinction between the behavior of individuals and 
culture is the one that he had made. 

It is perfectly true that the elements which comprise the human behavior 
of individuals and the elements which comprise culture are identical classes 
of things and events. All are symbolates—dependent upon man’s unique 
ability to symbol. It is true, also, that ‘‘psychologically considered,” they are 
all alike. But Sapir overlooks, and by his argument effectively obscures, the 
fact that there are two fundamentally different kinds of contexts in which 
these ‘‘thinkings, actings, dreamings, and revolts” can be considered for 
purposes of scientific interpretation and explanation: the somatic and the 
extrasomatic. Considered in a somatic context, i.e., in terms of their relation- 
ship to the human organism, these acts dependent upon symboling constitute 
human behavior. Considered in an extrasomatic context, i.e., in terms of their 
relationships to one another, these acts constitute culture. Instead, therefore, 
of arbitrarily putting some in the category of culture and the rest in the 
category human behavior, we put all acts, thoughts, and things dependent 
upon symboling in either one context or the other, somatic or extrasomatic, 
depending upon the nature of our problem. 

Summary. Among the many significant classes of things and events dis- 
tinguishable by science there is one for which science has had no name. This 
is the class of phenomena dependent upon symboling, a faculty peculiar to 
the human species. We have proposed that things and events dependent upon 
symboling be called symbolates. The particular designation of this class is 
not as important, however, as that it be given a name of some kind in order 
that its distinction from other classes be made explicit. 

Things and events dependent upon symboling comprise ideas, beliefs, 
attitudes, sentiments, acts, patterns of behavior, customs, codes, institutions, 
works and forms of art, languages, tools, implements, machines, utensils, 
ornaments, fetiches, charms, and so on. 

Things and events dependent upon symboling may be, and traditionally 
have been, referred to two fundamentally different contexts for purposes of 
observation, analysis, and explanation. These two contexts may properly and 
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appropriately be called somatic and extrasomatic. When an act, object, idea 
or attitude is considered in the somatic context it is the relationship between 
that thing or event and the human organism that is significant. Things and 
events dependent upon symboling considered in the somatic context may 
properly be called human behavior—at least, ideas, attitudes, and acts may; 
stone axes and pottery bowls are not customarily called behavior, but their 
significance is derived from the fact that they have been produced by human 
labor; they are, in fact, congelations of human behavior. When things and 
events are considered in the extrasomatic context they are regarded in 
terms of the interrelationships among themselves rather than in terms of their 
relationship to the human organism, individually or collectively. Culture is 
the name of things and events dependent upon symboling considered in an 
extrasomatic context. 

Our analysis and distinctions have these advantages. The distinctions made 
are clear cut and fundamental. Culture is clearly distinguished from human 
behavior. Culture has been defined as all sciences must define their subject 
matter, namely, in terms of real things and events, observable directly or 
indirectly in the actual world that we live in. Our conception rescues anthro- 
pology from the incubus of intangible, imperceptible, imponderable ‘‘abstrac- 
tions” that have no ontological reality. 

Our definition extricates us, also, from the dilemmas in which many other 
conceptions place us, such as whether culture consists of ideas and whether 
these ideas have their locus in the minds of peoples studied or in the minds of 
anthropologists; whether material objects can or cannot be culture; whether a 
trait must be shared by two, three, or several people in order to count as 
culture; whether traits have to characterize a people or not in order to be 
culture; whether culture is a reification or not, and whether a culture can enamel 
its fingernails. 

Our distinction between human behavior and culture, between psychology 
and culturology, is precisely like the one that has been in use for decades be- 
tween speech and language, between the psychology of speech and the science 
of linguistics. If it is valid for the one it is valid for the other. 

Finally, our distinction and definition is in very close accord with anthro- 
pological tradition. This is what Tylor meant by culture as a reading of 
Primitive Culture will make clear. It is the one that has actually been used by 
almost all nonbiological anthropologists. What is it that scientific field workers 
among primitive peoples have studied and described in their monographs? 
Answer: real observable things and events dependent upon symboling. It 
can hardly be said that they were studying and describing imperceptible, 
intangible, imponderable, ontologically unreal abstractions. To be sure, the 
field worker may be interested in things and events in their somatic context, 
in which case he would be doing psychology (as he would be if he considered 
words in their somatic context). And anthropology, as this term is actually 
used, embraces a number of different kinds of studies: anatomical, physiolog- 
ical, genetic, psychological, psychoanalytic, and culturological. But this does 
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not mean that the distinction between psychology and culturology is not 
fundamental. It is. 

The thesis presented in this paper is no novelty. It is not a radical de- 
parture from anthropological tradition. On the contrary, it is in a very rea! 
sense and to a great extent, a return to tradition, the tradition established by 
Tylor and followed in practice by countless anthropologists since his day. We 
have merely given it concise and overt verbal expression. 


NOTES 

' One of the earliest instances of regarding culture as an abstraction is Murdock’s statement: 
“realizing that culture is merely an abstraction from observed likenesses in the behavior of indi 
viduals .. . (1937:xi). 

2 Several of the essays in The Science of Culture (1949)—‘‘Culturological vs. Psychologica! 
Interpretations of Human Behavior,” ‘‘Cultural Determinants of Mind,” ‘Genius: Its Causes 
and Incidence,” “‘Ikhnaton: The Great Man vs. the Culture Process,” ““The Definition and Prohi 
bition of Incest,’ etc.—deal with this distinction. 

’T made this point in my review of Kroeber and Kluckhohn, ‘Culture: a Critical Review 
etc.” (1954:464-65). At about the same time Huxley was writing (1955: 15-16): “If anthropology 
is a science, then for anthropologists culture must be defined, not philosophically or metaphysi 
cally, nor as an abstraction, nor in purely subjective terms, but as something which can be in 
vestigated by the methods of scientific inquiry, a phenomenal process occurring in space and 
time.” 

4 “The belief in an external world independent of the perceiving subject is the basis of all 
natural science,” says Einstein (1934:6). 

’ Thinking, in science, means ‘operations with concepts, and the creation and use of definite 
functional relations between them, and the co-ordination of sense experiences to these concepts,” 
according to Einstein (1936:350). Einstein has much to say in this essay about the manner and 
process of scientific thinking. 

5 By “symboling” we mean bestowing meaning upon a thing or an act, or grasping and ap 
preciating meanings thus bestowed. Holy water is a good example of such meanings. The attribute 
of holiness is bestowed upon the water by a human being, and it may be comprehended and ap 
preciated by other human beings. Articulate speech is the most characteristic and important form 
of symboling. Symboling is trafficking in nonsensory meanings, i.e., meanings which, like the holi 
ness of sacramental water, cannot be comprehended with the senses alone. Symboling is a kind of 
behavior. Only man is capable of symboling. 

We have discussed this concept rather fully in ““The Symbol: the Origin and Basis of Human 
Behavior,” originally published in The Philosophy of Science, Vol. 7, pp. 451-63, 1940. It has 
been reprinted in slightly revised form in The Science of Culture. It has also been reprinted in Etc., 
A Review of General Semantics, Vol. 1, pp. 229-37, 1944; Language, Meaning, and Maturity, 
S. I. Hayakawa ed. (New York, 1954); Readings in Anthropology, E. Adamson Hoebel et al. eds 
(New York, 1955); Readings in Introductory Anthropology, Elman R. Service ed. (Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1956); Sociological Theory, Lewis A. Coser and Bernard Rosenberg eds. (New York, 1957); 
and in Readings in the Ways of Mankind, Walter Goldschmidt ed. (1957). 

7 “How is chipping an arrowhead dependent upon symboling?” it might be asked. I have 
answered this question in “On the Use of Tools by Primates” (Journal of Comparative Psychol 
ogy, Vol. 34, pp. 369-74, 1942; reprinted in White, The Science of Culture; in Man in Con 
temporary Society, prepared by the Contemporary Civilization staff of Columbia University (New 
York, 1955); and in Readings in Introductory Anthrepology, E. R. Service ed. (Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1956). There is a fundamental difference between the tool process in the human species and the 
tool process among subhuman primates. This difference is due to symboling. 

8 “Sciencing,” too, is a kind of behavior. See our essay, ‘Science is Sciencing”’ (Philosophy ot 
Science, Vol. 5, pp. 369-89, 1938; reprinted in The Science of Culture). 
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Importance of context may be illustrated by contrasting attitudes toward one and the 
same class of women: as mothers they are revered; as mothers-in-law, reviled. 

10 “According to [Ferdinand] de Sassure the study of human speech is not the subject matter 
of one science but of two sciences. ... De Sassure drew a sharp line between /a langue and la 
parole. Language (/a langue) is universal, whereas the process of speech (/a parole) . . . is individual” 

Cassirer 1944:122). Huxley (1955:16), citing Cassirer’s discussion of de Sassure’s distinction 

between la langue and la parole, speaks of the former as “‘the super-individual system of grammar 

and syntax,” and of the latter as “the actual words or way of speaking used by particular indi- 

viduals.”” He goes on to say that “we find the same distinction in every cultural activity—in law, 
.; in art... ; in social structure... ; in science...’ (emphasis ours). 

“The true locus of culture,” says Sapir (1932: 236), “is in the interactions of . . . individuals 
and, on the subjective side, in the world of meanings which each one of these individuals may 
unconsciously abstract for himself from his participation in these interactions.” This statement is 
like ours except that it omits objects: material culture. 

2 Tt is interesting to note that Durkheim (1951:313-14), who uses the term “society” when 
many an American anthropologist would say culture, or socio-cultural system, remarks that “‘it 
is not true that society is made up only of individuals; it also includes material things, which 
play an essential role in the common life.” He cites as examples such things as houses, instruments 


and machines used in industry, etc. “‘Social life . . . is thus crystallized . . . and fixed on material 
supports .. . externalized....” 
'8 Max Gluckman “reifies structure in precisely the way that White reifies culture . . . ” says 


Murdock (1951:470). Strong (1953:392) feels that “White reifies, and at times almost deifies, 
culture... . See, also, Herrick 1956: 196. 

“To be sure, these cultural events could not have taken place had it not beer for human 
organisms . . . the culturologist knows full well that culture traits do not go walking about like 
disembodied souls interacting with each other...” (White, The Science of Culture, pp. 99-100). 

Cf. White, The Science of Culture, pp. 96-98, for further discussion of this point. 

6 In our essays ‘‘The Expansion of the Scope of Science” and ‘‘The Science of Culture,” in 
The Science of Culture. 

'’ More than one hundred years ago Karl Marx wrote: ‘Man is in the most literal sense of the 
word a zoon politikon, not only a social animal, but an animal which can develop into an indi- 
vidual only in society. Production by isolated individuals outside of society ...is as great an 
absurdity as the idea of the development of language without individuals living together and 
talking to one another,” A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy (Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago, 1904), p. 268. 
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Proto-Siouan Kinship Terminology! 


G. H. MATTHEWS 
Research Laboratory of Electronics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolog, 


HE kinship systems of the Siouan tribes have long been known for their 

diversity. A bifurcate collateral classification for parents and parent’s 
siblings is used by the Canadian Assiniboine, the Winnebago, and the Ofo, and 
for mother and aunts by the Montana Assiniboine. This classification is also 
used by the Biloxi, except that the mother’s younger sister is classified as a 
mother. The rest of the Siouan tribes use a bifurcate merging classification. For 
siblings and cousins, Hidatsa, Crow, and Mandan use the Crow system. Assini- 
boine and Santee use the Eskimo system, except that in Assinboine a man’s 
male parallel cousins and a woman’s female parallel cousins are classified as sib- 
lings. Teton uses the Iroquois system. Winnebago and Dhegiha, and an Ioway 
female Ego use the Omaha system, and the Oto and an Ioway male Ego use a 
modified Omaha system. Those classed as siblings are further differentiated 
according to the sex of Ego and the sex and relative age of the sibling, but the 
eight possible categories are classified in ten different ways among the various 
tribes. For children and sibling’s children, loway and Oto, and a female Ego 
among the Hidatsa, Mandan, and Biloxi use the generation system. Assiniboine 
uses the bifurcate merging system for sons and nephews, «nd the lineal system 
for daughters and nieces. The other Siouan tribes, as well as Hidatsa, Mandan, 
and Biloxi for male Ego, use the bifurcate merging system. 

A comparison of Siouan kinship terms (Dorsey 1893b: xvii-xxiii) and a 
comparison of the kinship systems (Lesser 1928) have appeared, but no at- 
tempt has been made to reconstruct the Proto-Siouan kinship system. There 
are two procedures for reconstructing the kinship system of an extinct com- 
munity. One is to postulate, according to a theory of social change, the kinship 
system that has given rise to a known kinship system (Lowie 1916; Murdock 
1949; Raiburn 1955; Driver and Massey 1957:421-39). The other, the pro- 
cedure that I have used in this paper, is to reconstruct, according to a theory 
of linguistic change, both the kinship terms and their uses for a proto-language 
postulated as the source of two or more known languages (Kroeber 1937; 
Shimkin 1941; Hoijer 1956). 

The abbreviations for kin are those used by Murdock (1949), with some 
additions: m and w at the beginning of an abbreviation mean male Ego and 
female Ego, respectively; and O and Y at the end of an abbreviation mean 
older than Ego and younger than Ego, respectively. Ch=So and/or Da; Pa=Fa 
and or Mo; Sp=Hu and/or Wi; Sb=Br and/or Si; Ps=mBr and/or wSi; 
Cs=mSi and/or wBr; BrLa=SpBr and/or SiHu; and SiLa=SpSi and/or 
BrWi. For some relatives, there exist distinct reference and address terms. 
When referring to the terms for these relatives, I have added -ref and -add to 
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the kin designation to refer to the reference and address terms. Three dots 
within a kin designation means that the two letters immediately preceding the 
dots may be repeated indefinitely. Thus, MoBrSo ~~: - Da=MoBrSoDa, 
MoBrSoSoDa, MoBrSoSoSoDa, and so on, including all of the females in the 
mother’s brother’s male line except the mother’s brother’s daughter. Another 
symbol that I use is = which means ts cognate with. In the etymologies which 
follow the charts, I have given additional meanings that are not indicated on 
the chart. 


LINGUISTIC NOTES 


On the basis of evidence from comparative linguistics, the Siouan languages 
are divided into four groups (Voegelin 1941; Wolff 1950; Matthews 1958): 
Missouri Siouan, comprising Hidatsa (Hid) and Crow (Cro); Mandan (Man); 
Mississippi Siouan, comprising Dakota (Dak), Chiwere (Chi), and Dhegiha 
(Dhe); and Ohio Siouan, comprising Biloxi (Bil), Ofo, and Tutelo (Tut). 
Dakota is further divided into Assiniboine (Ass), Santee (San), and Teton 
(Tet); Chiwere into Winnebago (Win), Ioway (Iow), and Oto; and Dhegiha 
into Omaha (Oma), Kansa (Kan), Osage (Osa), and Kwapa (Kwa). There is 
some dialectal difference, affecting kinship terms and their usage, between the 
Assiniboine spoken in Montana (AssM) and that spoken in Canada (AssC). 

The noun class in Proto-Siouan is divided into two subclasses, alienable 
nouns and inalienable nouns. In general, alienable nouns refer to objects that 
can exist without belonging to someone, and if they do belong to someone, 
their ownership can be transferred from one person to another. Inalienable 
nouns refer to objects that cannot exist except in relation to some person. The 
inalienable-noun class consists of kinship terms, names for the parts of the 
body, and for certain articles of clothing. The morphological differences be- 
tween the two noun classes are that the inalienable nouns cannot occur without 
one of the possessive prefixes, whereas the alienable nouns can; and with the 
inalienable nouns the possessive prefixes are added directly to the stem, 
whereas the alienable nouns must take the prefix *tha- between the possessive 
prefix and the stem. An alternative to the sequence, ‘‘possessive prefix+*tha- 
+alienable noun” is “‘alienable noun+ possessive prefix+*tha-+*wa”’ (*wa is 
a pronoun). Or, in order to emphasize the owner, the alienable noun can follow 
*wa. Thus, *ithdwSuka =*wSyka ith4wa=*ith4wa wSika=his dog. 

In some of the daughter languages, the semantic distinction between the 
two noun classes has become somewhat obscure. In many cases, alienable 
nouns have become inalienable through a semantic change, and some of them 
have retained the reflex of *tha- as the first syllable of the new stem. Con- 
versely, the initial syllable of some inalienable nouns has fallen together 
phonemically with *tha-, and some of these inalienable-noun stems have been 
reinterpreted as the prefix plus an alienable-noun stem. In Missouri Siouan, 
changes in class membership have taken place in both directions. In Mandan, 
Dakota, and Ohio Siouan there have been very few such changes. In the other 
languages all, or nearly all, of the nouns referring to parts of the body and 
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articles of clothing have become alienable nouns, but kinship terms have re- 
mained in the inalienable-noun class. Thus, the presence of an alienable noun 
among the kinship terms of any of the Siouan languages points to an innova- 
tion, either in that language or in that group of languages. Accordingly, I have 
labeled the alienable kinship terms (al). 

In Proto-Siouan four reference forms of each kinship term—first person 
exclusive, first person inclusive, second person, and third person (person refers 


Reference Address 
Fa FaOBr FaYBr MoSiHu| Fa FaOBr FaYBr MoSiHu 
PSi a b 
Hid a b 
mCro rapxe axé 
wCro sake 
Man a b 
AssC a | nygazi | a nygazi 
AssM a 
San a 
Tet a 
Win hi-+“ hinugds b | hinygds 
low ka b 
Oto ka 
Oma a b 
Kan a b 
Osa a | 
Kwa a | b 
mBil a a+-uw6 | a+-ki | | b | a+-ki | 
wBil a | a+-uw6 | a+-ki_ | a | at+-uw6é | a+-ki 
Ofo a | a+MoBr | a a+MoBr | 


Tut a b 
CuHarT 1. FATHER 


to Ego)—-were distinguished by prefixes, and an address form by a shift of the 
accent to the last syllable, or, in the terms for father and mother, by a sup- 
pletive stem. These distinctions are generally retained in the daughter lan- 
guages with these exceptions: the distinction between the first person exclusive 
and first person inclusive is replaced in Mandan, Ofo, and Tutelo by another 
distinction, between first person singular and first person plural; the distinction 
is lost in Missouri Siouan, Assiniboine, Ioway, Oto, and Biloxi. In the following 
discussion only the stems of the kinship terms are given. 

There are two suffixes, *-ki and *-ka, which were-probably productive in 
Proto-Siouan, but which, in the daughter languages, are nonproductive, or, in 
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the case of *-ki in some languages, semiproductive. Reflexes of these suffixes 
are now best treated as a part of the stems they follow, with the result that a 
stem in one language will sometimes be cognate with all but the last syllable 
of a stem in another language, this last syllable being a reflex of one of these 
Proto-Siouan suffixes. 

The Proto-Siouan (PSi) kinship terms and their meanings, which are listed 
in the following charts, represent my initial conclusions; they are placed in the 
first row of each chart. The rest of the chart and the etymologies give the 
kinship terms in the Siouan languages, and the discussion following the ety- 
mologies gives my interpretations and reasons for the conclusions. 

a *ati>Hid até=FaPaSbSo, FaMoBr, FaSiSo, FaSiDa~:-:~-So; Man at 
FaSiSo, atxih (a+xfh=old)=PaFa, PaPaFa, HuFa, FaSiHu, FaSiDa°:-: - 
Hu; Ass adé; San até; Tet até=FaPaPsSo, MoPaPsDaHu; Win hi?ac 
(<hi-?+a); Oma dade (<6+a) = FaPaPsSo, FaMoBrDaSo, FaFaFaBrSoSo, 
MoBrDaHu, MoBrSo: DaHu; Kan yéje=MoBrDaHu, MoBrSoDaHu; 
Osa 64ji= MoBrDaHu, MoBrSoDaHu; Kwa date = MoBrDaHu, MoBrSoDaHu; 
Bil adi, aduw6 (<a+-uw6=augmentative) = FaFaBrSo older than Fa, Acki 
(<a+*-ki)=FaFaBrSo younger than Fa, yjkati (<e+a)=Hu; Ofo ati, 
catu céftati (<a+céftati= MoBr); Tut at. 
b *tati> Hid taté=FaPaSbSo, FaMoBr, FaSiSo, FaSiDa So; Man taté 
=FaSiSo, tatéxih (<6+xih)=PaFa, PaPaFa, HuFa, FaSiHu, FaSiDa~°-: 
Hu; Win jaaji; low dade; Oma dadi= FaPaPsSo, FaMoBrDaSo, FaFaFaBrSoSo, 
MoBrDaHu, MoBrSo::* DaHu; Kan daje=MoBrDaHu, MoBrSoDaHu; 
Kwa tate= MoBrDaHu, MoBrSoDaHu; Bil tata= FaFaBrSo older than Fa; 
Tut tat. 
Cro ripxe = mFaSiHu, mFaSiDa - - Hu, mFaSiSo, mFaSiDa So, mFaMoBr, 
axé=mFaSiHu, mFaSiDa~-~- Hu, mFaSiSo, mFaSiDa So, mFaMoBr, 
sike=wFaSiHu, wFaSiDa - Hu, wFaSiSo, wFaSiDa - So, wFaMoBr, 
HuFa. 
\ssC nugazi ~ San nykads=stepchild = Win hinygas= stepfather. 
low ka~Oto ka. 

The San stepchild term was already becoming obsolete at the time when it 
was recorded, and was used only by older people (Riggs 1852:151; 1890: 343). 
There is evidence that this form was used at an earlier time for any steprela- 
tive. Since this term appears in both Dak and Chi, and since there is little 
chance that borrowing occurred between these two languages,‘ the most rea- 
sonable explanation for this term is that it was used in the Proto- Mississippi 
community primarily for steprelative, and secondarily as an alternative term 
for FaBr and MoSiHu. Since Win still uses the Fa-add term for FaBr-add, it 
is probable that the direction of the spread of the steprelative term was first 
to MoSiHu and from there to FaBr. (The Win Mo terms follow this same 
pattern.) The exclusive use of one of these FaBr terms probably developed 
independently within the different Mississippi Siouan languages. The Dhe 
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steprelative terms are recorded as being the same as the corresponding relative 
terms (Morgan 1871:374-7). 


c *hg>Hid hf; Man hd, hgxih (<c+xih=old)=PaMo, PaPaSi, HuMo; 
Ass hj; AssM hina (<c+-na=diminutive); San hy; Tet MoPaPsDa, 
FaPaPsSoWi; Win hiynj,? hiynjnjk (<hi-+c+-njk = diminutive) =step 
mother; Iow hi, hy~hyyjne (<c+-yjne=diminutive) = MoBrDa, MoBrSo 
Da; Oma h4= MoBrDa, MoFaSi, MoPaPsDa, MoBrSo Wi, MoBrSo 
Da, MoMoBrDaDa, Wi, MoMoMoSiDaDa, MoMoBrDaSo 


Reference Address 
Mo MoYSi MoOSi FaBrWi | Mo MoYSi MoOSi FaBrWi 


PSi c d 
Hid ihka~c 
Cro hké 
Man c d 
AssC c Sagi d Sagi 
AssM c c+-na d d+-na 
San d 
Tet d 
Win hi-+e | hi-+c+-njk d | hi--+ce+njk 
Iow c | d 
Oto d 
Oma c d 
Kan c | d 
Osa c | d 
Kwa d 
Bil c+-uw6 | c+-uw6é 
Ofo c+Si | ¢ | c+Si 
Tut c d 
CHART 2. MOTHER 
Da, MoMoBrSo*-: DaDa; Kan h6=MoBrDa, MoBrSoDa; Osa ho 


= MoBrDa, MoBrSoDa, jnghg (<d+c) =first person exclusive form for Mo, 
MoSi, MoBrDa, MoBrSoDa; Kwa h4=MoBrDa, MoBrSoDa; Bil oni 
=MoFaBrDa younger than Mo, gnyuw6 (<c+-uw6=augmentative 
=MoFaBrDa older than Mo, yjkéni (<e+c)=Wi; Ofo 6ni, 6ni téfka 
(<c+tétka=Si); Tut hy. 

d *inaé>Man na, naxih (<d+xih) = PaMo, PaPaSi, HuMo; Ass ina; AssM 
indna (<d+-na=diminutive); San ind; Tet ina= MoPaPsDa, FaPaPsSoW}; 
Win naanj; Iow na; Oto na, ni~fayjge (<d+-yjge = diminutive) = MoBrDa, 
MoBrSo Da; Oma MoBrDa, MoFaSi, MoPaPsDa, MoBrSo Wi, 
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Da, MoMoBrDaDa, Wi, MoMoMoSiDaDa, 
MoMoBrDaSo Da, MoMoBrSo DaDa; Kan jna= MoBrDa, MoBrSoDa; 
Osa ina= MoBrDa, MoBrSoDa, jnghg (<d+c)=first person exclusive form 
for Mo, MoSi, MoBrDa, MoBrSoDa; Kwa jna= MoBrDa, MoBrSoDa; Tut 
ina. 
Hid ihka ~ Hid hkaxia (<hk4+xia= old; al) = WiMo= Cro hké (al) = FaSiSoWi, 
HuMo. 

Matthews states that the Hid Mo-ref term is a borrowed form (Matthews 
1877:56, 132, 149). It would appear then, that the Proto-Missouri community 


PsSo So Da PsDa 


PSi e | f 
Hid | 
Cro rakwace rakwia 
Man e 
Ass e+Si | f+8i | CsDa 
San f+8i 
Tet é+Si f+Si 
Win hi-+e hi-+f 
Iow f 
Oto e f 
Dhe e f 

| 
Bil e f 
Ofo 
Tut téka 


CHART 3. SON AND DAUGHTER 


adopted a Mo term which has as yet no etymology, and then Hid borrowed a 
reflex of the original Mo-ref term for Mo from another Siouan tribe (probably 
Mandan), retaining the Missouri Siouan term as an alternative term for Mo- 
add. The fact that the Missouri Siouan Mo term is also used in the Hid WiMo 
term without a reference-address distinction lends support to this thesis. 

In the Mississippi Siouan languages the Pa-add terms, with the appropriate 
affix, are used for the first person exclusive reference forms. Since in most cases 
the same stem is used for both reference and address forms, the basic distinc- 
tion in the terms for father and mother is between first person exclusive and 
non-first person exclusive, and the general rule that the stem of the first person 
exclusive form is used for address applies to all kinship terms. The same is 
true of the Man Pa and PaPa terms; i.e., a suppletive stem is used for address 
and first person singular reference. In Missouri Siouan, wherever there is a 
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reference-address distinction, at least one of the forms is an innovation. Thus, 
it is probable that the original PSi distinction was between first person ex- 
clusive and non-first person exclusive. The only counterexample is the Bil mFa 
term. 

e *yjki>Hid ri8a=wBrSo, MoBrSo; Man nik=wBrSo, MoBrSo; Ass 
cikSi (<e+8i>)=wFaSiDaSo, MoBrSoSo, alternative term for wBrSo; San 
chjk8i=mMoBrSoSo, wFaSiDaSo; Tet chjkSi=wFaSiDaSo, mPaPsSoSo, 
mMoBrSoSo, wPaPsDaSo; Win hinjk?= PaPsSoSo, wFaSiSo; Iow yjne= CsSo, 
PaPsSoSo, wFaSiSo; Oto yjge=CsSo, PaPsSoSo; Oma Zjge=wBrDaSo, 
SpPsSo, wPaPsDaSo, mPaPsSoSo, wFaFaSiSo,mMoBrDaSoSo, mMoBrSo 
DaSoSo, wFaSiSo, WiFaSiSo, wFaPaPsDaSo, HuPaPsSoSo, wMoFaSiDaSo, 
mMoFaSiSoSo, HuMoBrDaSoSo, WiMoBrDaDaSo, wMoFaBrDaDaSo, 
mFaFaFaBrSoSoSoSo; Kan zjge=wFaSiSo; Osa Zjge=wFaSiSo; Kwa Zjke 
=wFaSiSo; Bil yjki=wBrSo, FaBrSoSo, wFaBrDaSo, HuBrSo, yijkati 
(<e+a)=Hu, yjkoni (<e+c)=Wi, yjkad6 (<e+?)=ChSo, PsSoSo, 
wBrSoSo, FaBrSoSoSo, wFaBrDaSoSo, HuBrSoSo. 

f *yaki>Man nthak=wBrDa, MoBrDa; Ass_ cuyuksi=mMoBrSoDa, 
wFaSiDaDa; San chyuksi=mMoBrSoDa, wFaSiDaDa; Tet chuksi= mMoBrSoDa; 
mPaPsSoDa, wFaSiDaDa, wPaPsDaDa; Win hingk = PaPsSoDa, wFaSiDa, 
hinykcék (<hi-+f+céek=new)=SoWi, ChSoWi, PsSoWi, mSiSoWi, 
PaPsSoWi; Iow yige=CsDa, PaPsSoDa, wFaSiDa; Oto yige=CsDa, 
PaPsSoDa; Oma SpPsDa, mPaPsSoDa, wFaFaSiDa, 
wMoBrDaDaDa, wMoBrSo DaDaDa, wFaSiDa, WiFaSiDa, wFaPaPsDaDa 
HuPaPsSoDa, wMoFaSiDaDa, mMoFaSiSoDa, WiPaPsDaDa, HuMoBrDaSoDa, 
WiMoBrDaDaDa, wMoFaBrDaDaDa, wMoMoMoSiDaDaDaDa; Kan Zége 
=wFaSiDa; Osa z6ge=wFaSiDa; Kwa Z4ke=wFaSiDa; Bil yGki=wBrDa, 
FaBrSoDa, wFaBrDaDa, HuBrDa, yyukadé (<f/+?)=ChDa, PsSoDa, 
wBrSoDa, wFaBrDaSoDa, HuBrSoDa, FaBrSoSoDa. 

Hid kA=wBrDa, MoBrDa. 

Cro rakwace (<rake =child+wacé = man) = PaPsSoSo, wPaPsDaSo, Mo °° 
BrSo, mSiSoSo, rakwia (<réke+wia*= woman) = PaPsSoDa, wPaPsDaDa, 
mSiSoDa, Mo°«-- BrDa, alternate term for SoWi, wSiSoWi, wSiLaY. 

Cro uses separate address terms for So and Da: iréSe is used to address al! 
relatives that are referred to by rakwace as well as for ChSo, PsChSo, wBrSo, 
and wBrChSo; and xfice for those referred to by rakwia as well as for ChDa, 
PsChDa, wBrDa, and wBrChDa, and as an alternative female Ego’s address 
term for any other younger female relative. 

g *thyka>Ass tyug4=WiFa, tyg4si®; San thyk4=WiFa, Tet 
thyukg=WiFa, SpPaFa, SpPaFaBr, SpPaMoSiHu, SpPaPaPsSo, thuk45i 
=PaMoSiHu; Iow tika=WiFa; Oto tika=WiFa; Oma _ tiga=WiFa, 
MoMoBr, PaPaFa, SoWiFa, SpPaFa, SpPaBr, FaFaFaFa, FaMoSiHu, 
MoMoMoFa, MoMoMoBr, SpFaSiHu, SpMoBrSo, WiMoSiHu, MoMoMoSiSo, 
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PaMoBrSo , WiMoBrSo ; Kan ciga= WiFa; Osa cigo (<g+-o=res- 
pect); Kwa tika; Bil tikg= MoBr; Ofo tik@so (<g+?); Tut téka. 
h *khg>Hid ki= MoFaSi, PaPaMo, PaFaBrWi, wSiHuMo; Cro wakukate 
<wa-=first person+/+-kate=diminutive) =alternative address term for 
any older female relative; Ass WiMo, San khG= WiMo, kh@si; Tet 
khG=WiMo, SpPaSi, SpPaMo, SpPaMoSi, SpPaFaBrWi, SpPaPaPsDa, 
khdsi=PaFaBrWi; Win kyynjk (<A+-njk=diminutive) =address term for 
Pal\lo, SpMo, MoMoSi, FaFaSi; low kéni= WiMo; Oto kéni=WiMo; Oma 


FaMo- Hu MoFa-| Hu- Pa- FaFa- FaMo 
Br Fa PaFa FaFaBr Br | Mo Mo MoMoSi Si Si 
PSi g h 
Hid Fa arutahka h 
Cro Fa Fa+isahke | Mo Mo+karé 
Man Fa+xih Mo+ xih 
(ss g g+si h h+8i 
San g g+Si h+Si 
ret g g+ Si h 
Win hicoké hikarék 
low g h 
Oto g | h 
Oma g h 
Kan g | h | h+-u 
Osa c?age g+-o h+-o 
Kwa g | oh 
Bil tohé | h+-xo h+h 
Oto g+-so h 
Tut g | h 


CHART 4. GRANDFATHER AND GRANDMOTHER 


k4=WiMo, PaPaMo, SoWiMo, SpMoSi, SpPaMo, FaFaFaMo, FaMoBrWi, 
HuFaBrWi, MoMoMoMo, MoMoMoSi, PaMoBrDa, Da, 
SpMoBrDa, WiMoBrSo:-: Da, WiPaBrWi, MoMoMoSiDa; Kan k6é 
= WiMo, kt (<A+-u=respect); Osa k6= WiMo, ké (<h+-o=respect); Kwa 
k4; Bil kaka (<4+h)=WiMo, SpPaMo, kax6 (<A+?)=SpPaFa; Ofo kéni; 
Tut kd. 

Hid arutahka man; al)=PaPaFa, PaFaSiHu, 
FaSiHu, FaSiDa Hu, HuSiHu. 


Cro rupxisahke (<mFa-ref+is4hke=old man)=mPaPaSiHu, axéisahke 
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(<mFa-add+isdhke) = address term corresponding to rupxisdhke, sakisahke 
(<wFa+isahke) = wPaPaSiHu, hkaré (< Mo+karé=old woman; al) = MoFaSi, 
PaFaBrWi. 
Win hicoké?= WiFa, hikar6k = WiMo. 
Osa c?4ge (al) =old man, WiFa. 
Bil toh6= WiFa. 

The Hid WiFfa term, itahka (al), means old man, and the WiMo term, 
hkaxia (al), is a compound of hka, the stem used in one of the Mo-add alterna- 


mBrO wBrO wBrY mBrY wSiO mSiO mSiY wSiY 


PSi 1 ] k l m n 
Hid k l wia m+-ka n 
Cro ike k Mo-+-kate m+-ka n 
Man | k nuk tamih n 
Dak i J k l m m+5i n 
Win hi-+i j hi-+k hi-+/ waicgé hi-+ 
i k l n 

Oto i ] | k l wahite n 
Oma i E k l m n 
Kan i J sdva k l m n 
Osa i ¥ l m n 
Kwa i j h l m n 
Bil i | k+aka | l m m+dka 
Ofo tok t6fka 

Tut wayék k l m 


CHART 5. BROTHER AND SISTER 


tive terms, which is cognate with the Cro Mo term, and xia meaning old. The 
Cro WiPa term is uSé, the general term for the affinal relatives whom a man 
must avoid speaking or referring to. The Man WiFa term, tawaratoxka, is 
composed of the MoBr term, and xk4, a stem meaning fo move or fo shake. The 
significance of this compound in terms of the rest of Mandan culture is not 
clear. The Man WiMo and WiMoSi term, tihinik, has no etymology. The 
Dak languages use a different stem for certain forms of the PaMo and SpMo 
terms; Ass uses yjj for the third person form of WiMo, and San and Tet use 
the cognate form, uci, for the first person exclusive PaMo and SpMo forms.° 

Win has developed a reference-address distinction for PaMo by acquiring a 
new form for PaMo-ref but retaining the PSi form with the diminutive suffix 
for PaMo-add. The final syllable of the Bil and Ofo PaFa terms are cognate, 


m, 
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since they follow the sound correspondence of the Ohio Siouan languages, but 
neither their meaning in Bil and Ofo, nor any cognates in the other languages 
are known. The first syllable of the Bil PaFa term is given as a reflex of the 
PSi PaMo term. However, it is possible that it is a reflex of the PSi PaFa term, 
since not enough is known of Ohio Siouan historical phonology to rule out the 
possibility that this form may have lost its first syllable. Although it is possible, 
and semantically more plausible, it is linguistically less plausible, for the Bil 
\MoBr term, an unmodified reflex of the PSi PaFa term, has retained the first 
syllable. 

From the preceding discussion we conclude that, in the PSi community, 
HuPa and PaPaPs were classified as PaPa, and what evidence there is, al- 
though it is certainly not conclusive, indicates that WiPa and PaPaCs were 


also grouped with PaPa. 


i *yjya>Ass cj=mFaBrSoO; San chj=alternative term for FaSbSoO, 
chiyé =address term corresponding to chj; Tet chiyé=mPaPsSoO; Win hinj* 

mPaPsSoO; Iow yjna=PaPsSoO; Oto yjna=mPaPsSoO; Oma Zjée 
=mPaPsSoO, mMoFaSiSo, mFaPaPsSoSoO, mMoMoSiDaSoO, mFaFaFa- 
BrSoSoSoO; Kan Zjye=mPaPsSoO; Osa Zjde; Kwa Zzj5e=mPaPsSoO; Bil 
ini=mFaBrSoO. 


*thawr6>Hid taéarui=wPaPsSoO, Br; Cro saré=wPaPsSoO, 


Br, wSiHuO, wPaPsDaHuO; Ass timné; San thimdd; Tet thiplé 
-wPaPsSoO; Win cit6é=wPaPsSoO; Oto tidd=wPaPsSo, wMoBrDaSo °°: 
DaSo; Oma tini=wPaPsSoO; wMoFaSiSo, wFaPaPsSoSoO, wMoPaPsDa- 
SoO, wFaFaFaBrSoSoSoO; Kan cidi=wPaPsSoO; Osa cjdo; Kwa titt 
=wPaPsSoO; Bil tandé6=wFaBrSo. 
k *sika>Hid cfika=PaPsSoY, mSiSo, mSiDa So, FaSiSoSo, FaSiDa 
* SoSo; Cro cike = PaPsSoY, mSiSo, mSiDa So, FaSiSoSo, FaSiDa 
SoSo, wSiHuY, mPaPsDaSo, WiSiHuY, wPaPsDaHuY; Man Sika=PaPsSoyY, 
wPaPsSoO, FaSiSoSo; Ass suga = mFaBrSoY; San suka; Tet suka = PaPsSoY; 


Win = PaPsSoY; Iow @Gge= PaPsSoY, MoBrDaSo, MoBrSo DaSo; 
Oto @4ge=mPaPsSoY, mMoBrDaSo, DaSo; Oma_ 


= PaPsSoY, FaPaPsSoSoY, MoMoSiDaSoY, MoBrDaSo, MoBrSo°::* DaSo, 
MoMoBrDaDaSo, FaFaFaBrSoSoSoY; Kan s6éga=mPaPsSoY; Osa 66ga; 
Kwa séka=PaPsSoY; Bil sotkaka (<k+4ka=young)=mFaBrSoY; Tut 

*yuya>Hid ri=wPaPsDaO; Ass co=HuBrWiO; San cha, chuwé=ad- 
dress term corresponding to ch; Tet chuwé=wPaPsDaO; Win hing = PaPs- 
DaO; Iow ytina= PaPsDaO; Oto ygna=wPaPsDaO; Oma 246e = wPaPsDaO, 
wkaPaPsSoDaO, wMoMoSiDaDaO, wMoFaSiDa; Kan Ziwe=wPaPsDaO; 
Osa 266e; Kwa Z46e = wPaPsDaO; Bil in6ni=wFaBrDaO; Tut no. 

m *thaki>Hid kiga (<m+*-ka; al) =mPaPsDaY, mFaSiSoDa, 
Cro cite (<m+*-ka; al)=mPaPsDaY, 
mFaSiSoDa, mPaPsDaDa, mFaSiDa SoDa; Ass tagi, takSi'; San thaké, 
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thaksi; Tet thaké=mPaPsDaO, thakSi=mPaPsDaY; Oma t4ge=mPaPsDa, 
mMoFaSiDa, mFaPaPsSoDa, mMoMoSiDaDa, mMoMoBrDaDaDa, mPa- 
BrDaDa, mMoBrSo::: DaDa, mMoMoMoSiDaDaDa; Kan tége=mPa- 
PsDa; Osa t6ge; Kwa téke=mPaPsDa; Bil téki=mFaBrDaO, takaka 
Tut tahak. 

n *théka>Hid tika=wPaPsDaY, wFaSiSoDa, wFaSiDa SoDa; Cro 
s6ke = wPaPsDaY, WF aSiSoDa, wFaSiDa SoDa; Man taka=wPaPsDaY, 
wFaSiSoDa; Ass tag4= HuBrWiY; San thaka; Tet thakAa=wPaPsDaY; Win 
=wPaPsDaY; Iow tage=PaPsDaY, MoBrDaDa, MoBrSo DaDa; 
Oto tage = wPaPsDaY, wMoBrDaDa, wMoBrSo DaDa; Oma tage = wPa- 
PsDaY, wFaPaPsSoDaY, wMoMoSiDaDaY, wMoMoBrDaDaDa, wPa- 
BrDaDa, DaDa, wMoMoMoSiDaDaDaY; Kan tage=wPa- 
PsDaY; Osa t6ge; Kwa take=wPaPsDaY. 

Hid 4ka=mPaPsSoO, Br=Cro ike7=mPaPsSoO, mMo - Br, 
WiSiHuO. 

Hid wia® (al) = woman, mPaPsDaO. 

Cro hkate (<Mo+-kiie=diminutive; al) = PaPsDaO. 

Man mPaPsSoQO, tamifh (<*tha-+mih=woman)=mBrLaWi, mPa- 
PsDa, mFaSiSoDa, WiBrWi, = wPaPsDaO. 

Win waicgé (al) =mPaPsDaY = Oto wahite (al) =mPaPsDa. 


Kan s6ya=wPaPsSoyY. 
Bil taska = wFaBrDaY = Ofo téfka. 
Ofo t6k (al). 


In Kan, the original BrY term for female Ego is replaced by a cognate of 
the Oma wBrY-add term, wisaé4, and the Ass and Tet BrY-add term, misu. 
(The initial syllable of the Oma, Ass, and Tet forms is the first person exclusive 
prefix.) It would appear from this that Mississippi Siouan distinguished either 
mBrY from wBrY, or BrY-ref from BrY-add, and that this was modified in 
some of the languages. However, this distinction was certainly optional, for 
the new form was independently dropped in most of the Mississippi Siouan 
languages. Tet has derived a wSiY-add term, mith4, from the reference term, 
théka, probably by analogy with the BrY-ref and BrY-add terms. 

The Missouri Siouan mSiY terms are from PSi *thékika—the mSi term 
plus the suffix *-ka—which became *takica in Proto-Missouri Siouan. Appar- 
ently, at this time the first syllable was confused with the prefix *ta-<*tha-, 
so that the stem came to be *kica. The Hid and Cro mSiY terms are reflexes 
of this Missouri Siouan stem. 

In Iow, Oto, and Dhe the original mSi and wSiY terms have fallen together 
through regular sound changes. Since no other changes have occurred among 
the Sb terms in Dhe, it is probable that these original forms were retained and 
merely fell together. However, in Chi, a simpler picture of the changes in the 
sibling terminology results if we postulate a replacement of the mSi term in 
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Proto-Chiwere by *wahicke. Then, in Iow, each Ps term was extended to 
include the corresponding Cs; i.e., the mBrO, wSiO, and wSiY terms replaced 
the wBrO, mSiO, and mSiY terms, respectively. In Win, this happened only 
in the case of the SiO, and in Oto, the wBrO term was extended to include 
wBrY, so that the female Ego’s terms paralleled those of the male Ego; i.e., 
both Egos distinguished Cs, PsO, and PsY. 

The San mBrO-add and wSiO-add terms are the normal reflexes of the 
PSi forms without prefixes, and the corresponding reference terms are the 


Hu |wSiHu HuBr mBrLa} Wi WisSi mBrWi HuSi wBrWi 

Psi 0 p q r s 

Hid p+-ka! rati aruwia r+mBrO tu 
Cro 0 wBr | p+-ka! raSe r r+waise | r+mBrO | kia w iakariste 

r+kariste 
Man worth p owaki r no+s+mih tg 
San 0 p q thaw! | s p+pha 
ret 0 p | thaw; | p+pha 
Win  hi-+o hi-+p hi-+q | hicawy hi-+s hisig§ 
low p q tami sika 
Oto p | tamj sika 
| 

Oma 0+-ki p q gaxdq Sika 
Kan o0+-ki p q gixla Sika 
Osa nika p q | wak?6 | s Siko 
Kwa 0+-ki p q kixda Sika 
Bil So+Fa | @ So+Mo ck§ni 
Ofo j tanani 
Tut mgki q mihg 


CuHart 6. HusBAND, WIFE, BROTHER-IN-LAW, AND SISTER-IN-LAW 


normal reflexes of the original forms with prefixes. The Tet forms are cognates 
of the San address terms, but are used for both reference and address. 

In all the Siouan languages, except Ass, San, and Bil, the Sb terms are used 
for PaPsCh. In Ass, mPaPsDa and wPaPsSo are grouped with PaCsCh, and 
in San, all PaPsCh are grouped with PaCsCh. In Bil, FaBrCh=Sb, but the 
terms for MoSiCh are not recorded, so it is possible that the Sb terms were 
not so limited. In any case, we can quite safely conclude that PSi equated 
PaPsCh with Sb. 

0 *kr4>Hid kira; Cro ciré; Ass San hihnd; Tet hjkna; Win hikan@’; 
low gra; Oma égéage (<o+*-ki); Kan lage (<o+*-ki); Kwa kéake 
<o+*-ki). 
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p *Sik?i>Hid SikiSa (<p+*-ka); Cro Scite (<p+*-ka); Man sike; Ass 
sijé=wMoBrDaHu, wFaBrSo, Sijépa (<p+?) =wFaSi- 
SoWi, Sijépasi (<p+?+8i)=wPaCsDa; San =wMoBrDaHu, Sic?ési 
=wPaSbSo, HuSiHu, cépha (<p+?)=wFaSiSoWi, céphasi (<p+?-+5i) 
=wPaSbDa, HuBrWi; Tet Sic?@=wMoBrDaHu, wPaPsDaHu, HuPaPsSo, 
Sic?éSi= wPaCsSo, wFaPaPsDaSo, wMoPaPsSoSo, Scépha (< p+?) =wFaSi- 
SoWi, wPaPsSoWi, HuPaPsDa, céphasi (<p+?+S8i) =wPaCsDa, wFaPaPs- 
DaDa, wMoPaPsSoDa; Win hisik?é=wBrDaHu, wFaSiHu, wMoBrDaHu; 
low sik?e=wFaSiHu; Oto sike=wFaSiHu; Oma Si?e=wFaSiHu, wFaFa- 
SiHu, HuPaPsSo, wFaMoSiDaHu, HuMoBrDaSo; Kan sik?e=wFaSiHu; 
Osa Sik?e = wFaSiHu; Kwa Sik?e=wFaSiHu. 
g *thaha>Ass tah4=mMoBrDaHu, tah4si=mPaCsSo; San thahg=mMo- 
BrDaHu, thah4si=mFaSbSoY, mMoSbSo; Tet thah4a=mPaSbDaHu, WiPa- 
PsSo, thahasi=mPaCsSo, mFaPaPsDaSo, mMoPaPsSoSo; Win hic4é = mFa- 
SiHu, mMoBrDaHu; Iow taha=mFaSiHu; Oto taha=mFaSiHu; Oma taha 
=mFaSiHu, mFaFaSiHu, WiBrSo:::, mFaMoSiDaHu, WiPaPsSo-:-: ; 
Kan taha=mFaSiHu; Osa taho=mFaSiHu; Kwa taha=mFaSiHu; Bil 
tah4ni=mFaBrDaHu, WiFaBrSo; Tut taha. 
r *wtha>Hid tia=alternative third person form for Wi, WiSi, taka (<r 
+4ka?’=mBrO)=mPaPsSoWi, BrWi; Cro tia, take (<r+ake 
=mBrO)=mMoBrWi, mPaPsSoWi, mSiSoWi, takariste (<r+kérisSte= 
young) = WiYSi, tiawaise (<r+wa+tisé=big) = WiOSi; Man Gh. 
s *h4ka> Man ndhakamih (<?+s+mih*= woman); Ass hag4 = mFaSiSoWi, 
hag4Si= mPaCsDa, mFaBrDa, alternate ierm for mFaSi; San haka= mFaSi- 
SoWi, hakaéSi=mPaSbDa; Tet haki=mPaSbSoWi, WiPaPsDa, hakasi 
mPaCsDa, mFaPaPsDaDa, mMoPaPsSoDa; Win hiwagé; Iow haga 
-mPaPsSoWi; Oto héga=mPaPsSoWi; Oma haga=WiBrDa, WiFaSi, 
WiPaPsDa, WiMoBrDaDa, WiPaPsSo:-: Da; Kan haga; Osa héga; Kwa 
h4ka; Tut oh4k = SoWi. 
Hid rati~ Cro raSe = WiMoBr, mSiDaHu, mPaPsDaHu. 
Hid aruwia (<ari=place+wia = woman; al). 
Hid BrWix~ Man Bil t6= FaSi. 
Cro ktia=HuPaPsDa, wiakariste (<wia=woman+kariste = young; al 
= mSoWi. 
Ass wij (al)=woman~= San thawj (<*tha-+wj=woman) = Tet thawj~ Win 
hicawj (<hi-+*tha-+*wjha) ~ low tami= Oto tamj. 
Win hisig4 = wBrSoWi = Iow sika ~ Oto sika ~ Oma Sika = HuPaPsDa, HuMo- 
BrDaDa~= Kan Sika~Osa Siko~Kwa Sika~ Bil ck4ni=FaBrSoWi, SpFa- 
BrDa. 
Oma gaxéa (<ga-=by hitting+xé4=to place something animate in a hori- 
zontal position) ~ Kan gaxla ~ Kwa kaxéa. 


ori- 


Proto-Siouan Kinship 


MATTHEWS] 
Osa nika= man, wak?6 (al) = woman. 
Tut m§ki (al) =man, miha (al) = woman. 


Cro uses its corresponding wBr terms for wSiHuO and wSiHuY, and its 
Da term as an alternative term for wSiLaY. The Man Hu term may be re- 
lated to the Wi term, but any further etymology is not known. The Tet Hu- 
add term, wichdxca, and Wi-add term, wjnixca, come from wichaé= man, 
wini=a captured woman, and -xca=very. Although Osa uses the same stem 


DaHu SoWi ChSo ChDa 


PSi | 

Hid wapisa 

mCro uSé wBrWi wapite 

wCro usé rake wapite 

Man t tawjhak 

Ass taggs tagéza 

San thakés thakéza 

Tet thak6s thakéza 

Win watohéci hi-+f+cek CsSo CsDa 
Tow watéha téni tagwa tagwami 
Oto watoha toni tagwa tagwamj 
Oma tini taspa 

Kan t cini caspa 

Osa t cini caspa 

Kwa t tini taspa 

Bil t tohéni So+ad6 Da+ad6 
Ofo 

Tut s 


CHART 7. GRANDCHILD, SON-IN-LAW, AND DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 


for both man and Hu, it distinguishes between the two meanings by using it 
alienably for man and inalienably for Hu. 

The original Wi term appears to be retained only in Missouri Siouan and 
Man. Since it also occurs in the Missouri Siouan terms for mBrWi and in 
several compounds such as Hid tahé (<r+hé=causative auxiliary) =/o fake a 
wife, and since the Wi terms in the other languages are obvious innovations, I 
have reconstructed it for PSi. 

In each language except Cro the wBrWi and HuSi are grouped together, 
but two terms must be postulated for this relationship: one to account for 
the Hid and Man wSiLa terms and the Bil FaSi term, and the other to account 
for the Chi, Dhe, and Bil wSiLa terms. The two terms can be thought of as 
being in free variation in PSi. 
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t *th@ti> Hid tite= MoBrDaHu; Man tut; Oma t4de=mBrDaHu, DaHuBr 
DaHuFa, Da::-: Hu, DaHuFaFa, FaSiDaHu, HuSiDaHu, FaFaSiDaHu, 
Hu; Kan téje=PsDaHu, FaSiDaHu; Osa téje; Kwa tate; Bil 
t6ndi=Ch DaHu, SbDaHu, SbCh-:- DaHu, FaBrCh: DaHu. 

Hid tika=SoWi, PsSoWi, MoBrSoWi, WiBrWi 

Hid wapisSa (al) =PsChCh, wBrChCh, WiBrCh, BrCh, 
BrChCh = Cro wapite (al) = PsChCh, wBrChCh, wBrCh. 

Cro uSé=to avoid, WiPa, WiBrWi, WiPaMo, DaHuBr, HuSiHu, MoBrDaHu, 


4 ° 
rake = child. 


wBrSo mSiSo mSiDa wBrDa 
PSi u x 
Hid So BrY mSiY Da 
Cro ChCh BrY mSiY | ChCh 
Man So Da 
Dak u x 
Win hi--+27 hi--+w+-ki 
low So Da 
Oto So Da 
Oma u | w x+-ki 
Kan u+-ya u w+-u x+-ki 
Osa u+-a u u x+-ki 
Kwa u x+-ki 
Bil So | taksiki w+-ki Da 
Ofo 
Tut u w+-ki | 


CHART 8. NEPHEW AND NIECE 


Man tawjhak =alternative term for SoWi, ChSoWi. 

Ass tags ~ San thak6S=SbChSp = Tet thak6S=SbChSp, PaSbChChSp = Ass 
tag6Za ~ San thakéza ~ Tet thak6Za=SbChCh, PaCsChChCh, FaPaPsDaCh- 
ChCh, MoPaPsSoChChCh. 

Win watohéci (al) = PsDaHu, mSiDaHu, ChDaHu, FaSiDaHu = Iow watoha 
(al) = FaSiDaHu ~ Oto watdéha (al) = FaSiDaHu. 

Iow téni= FaSiSoWi = Oto téni= FaSiSoWi. 

low tagwa = FaSiChSo = Oto tagwa = FaSiChSo = Iow tagwami (< ChSo+-mi° 
= feminine) = FaSiChDa = Oto tagwamj= FaSiChDa. 


Oma tini=So--*-* Wi, SiSoWi, DaSoWi, DaHuMo, FaSiSoWi, HuSiSoWi, 
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SoWiBrDa, FaFaSiSoWi, HuFaSiSoWi#= Kan cini= PsSoWi, FaSiSoWi= Osa 
cini= FaSiSoWi ~ Kwa tini= FaSiSoWi. 

Oma tiSpa=BrSoCh, mBrDaCh, ChChCh, DaHuSi, SiChCh, SoWiBr, 
DaHuFaSi, MoBrDaChCh, DaChCh, FaSiChCh, SoWiBrSo, 
SpSiChCh, FaFaSiChCh, SpFaSiChCh, HuMoSiDaDaSo, HuMoSiDaSoDa, 
HuMoSiSoDaDa, HuMoSiSoSoSo, MoFaSiDaDaSo, MoFaSiDaSoDa, MoFa- 
SiSoDaDa, MoFaSiSoSoSo, WiFaBrDaChDa, WiFaBrSoDaSo, WiFaBrSo- 
SoDa, FaFaFaBrSoSoSoSoSo, MoMoMoSiDaDaDaDaDa#= Kan ciiSpa ~ Osa 
cuspa Kwa ttSpa. 

Bil toh6ni= Ch SoWi, SbSoWi, SbCh SoWi, FaBrCh SoWi. 
Cro uses its Da term as an alternative term for SoWi. 


The Missouri Siouan ChCh terms have two possible etymologies. They 
could be reflexes of the Missouri Siouan nominalizing prefix plus the stem 
*pica=liver; the combination would then mean one who is a liver. This etymol- 
ogy cannot be rejected on semantic grounds, for nicknames of this sort are 
common in the Missouri Siouan languages. The other possible etymology is 
the nominalizing prefix plus the PSi stem *phi=good plus *-ka; this com- 
bination would mean /iltle good one. PSi *phika becomes Missouri Siouan 
*pica. If this is the correct etymology, then it is the only place in which PSi 
*phi occurs in Missouri Siouan. The Dak ChLa and ChCh terms are made up 
of the alienable prefix plus the stem k6Za. The form of this stem that is used 
in the ChLa term is a regularly formed derivative that adds the sense of not 
permanently to the stem; i.e., a ChLa is the same as a ChCh except that he has 
not always been one and may cease to be one. 


u *théska>Ass toSg4; San tho&sk4; Tet thosk4=wPaPsSoSo, wPaCsChSo, 
wFaPaPsDaChSo, wMoPaPsSoChSo; Iow téske = mFaSiSo, WiBrSo, t6skemi 
(<u+mi*®)=mFaSiDa, WiBrDa; Oto téske=FaSiSo, SpBrSo, téskemj 
(<u-+mj) = FaSiDa, SpBrDa; Oma tiSka= wPaPsSoSo, HuFaSiSo, HuPaPs- 
DaSo, wMoFaSiSoSo, wMoBrDaSoSo, wMoBrSo DaSoSo, HuMoBrDa- 
DaSo, wMoFaBrDaSoSo, wFaFaFaBrSoSoSoSo; Kan ctiska=mPaPsDaSo, 
cuskaya (<u+?)=wPaPsSoSo; Osa ciSka=mFaSiSo, ciSka (<u+?); Kwa 
tuSka; Tut téska. 


*thuska> Man tthaxka; Ass tySg4; San thySka; Tet thy8k4 = mPaPsDaSo, 
mPaCsChSo, mFaPaPsDaChSo, mMoPaPsSoChSo; Win hicysgé?=Ch °° 
So, SbCh So, mFaSiSo, PaCsCh So, PaSbChCh So; Oma t4Ska 
=mFaSiSo, mPaPsDaSo, mFaFaSiSo, mFaPaPsDaSo, mMoFaSiDaSo, 
mMoBrDaDaSo, mMoBrSo DaDaSo; Kwa t4Ska. 


w *thuSa>Ass tuz4=mBrDa; San thyz4; Tet thyz4=mPaPsDaDa, mPa- 
CsChDa, mFaPaPsDaChDa,mMoPaPsSoChDa; Win hicuZz4k ( <hi-+-w+-ki) 
=Ch::+: Da, Da, mFaSiDa, Da, PaSbChCh 
Da; Oma tiza=mFaSiDa, mPaPsDaDa, mFaFaSiDa, mFaPaPsDaDa, 
mMoFaSiDaDa, mMoMoMoSiDaDaDaDa, mMoBrDaDaDa, mMoBrSo 


| 
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DaDaDa; Kan ciZu (<w+-u=respect)=mFaSiDa; Osa cizgo=mFaSiDa; 
Kwa tiza; Bil tus6ki (<w+-ki) =mFaBrDaDa; Tut tésok (<w+-ki). 

*théSa>Ass toZ4=wSiDa; San thoz4; Tet thoz§4=wPaPsSoDa, wPaCs- 
ChDa, wFaPaPsDaChDa, wMoPaPsSoChDa; Oma tiizage (<«+-ki) = wPa- 
PsSoDa, HuFaSiDa, HuPaPsDaDa, wMoFaSiSoDa, wMoBrDaSoDa, wMo- 
BrSo*** DaSoDa, HuMoBrDaDaDa, wMoFaBrDaSoDa; Kan ctZage 
(<a+-ki) =wPaPsSoDa; Osa ciizoge (<x+-ki); Kwa tiZake (<x+-ki). 

Bil tiksiki=mFaBrDaSo. 

Ass alternatively classifies wBrSo as So. 


MoBr- MoBr- MoBr- MoBr- MoBr- 


MoBr MoBrSo SoSo SoDa Da DaHu SoDaHu 
PSi 
Hid 
Cro BrO So ChCh | Da | DaHu 
Man tawdrato So Da 
Dak BrLa+4i BrSo BrDa | SiLa+si| Brla | 
Win hi-+y |hi-ty+-njk| CsSo CsDa | FaSi | Brla | 
low y Mo(+-yjne) Fa(+-yjne) 
Oto y Mo(+-yige) Fa(+-yige) 
Dhe y Mo | Fa 
Bil g 
Ofo céftati 
Tut y 


CHART 9. MOTHER’S BROTHER 


Although only three of these terms may be reconstructed for PSi accerding 
to strict historical principles—those for wBrSo, mSiSo, and mSiDa—it is 
probable that the wBrDa terms that occur in Dak and Dhe are reflexes of a 
form that was used in the PSi community. The forms reconstructed for Missis- 
sippi Siouan have a phonemic similarity that appears to reflect a morphologi- 
cal relationship, the nature of which can no longer be determined by the com- 
parative method, but the existence of which indicates that if three of these 
terms existed in the proto-language, then the fourth did also. However, we 
must also recognize the tendency in the Siouan languages to classify the 
wBrCh as Ch. The evidence clearly indicates that for these relatives, the two 
sets of terms were in free alternation in PSi, with one or the other becoming 
dominant in the separate languages. 


; 
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y *wréki> Ass neksi®=FaSiHu; San dekSi= FaSiHu; Tet lekSi= MoPaPsSo, 
FaSiHu, FaPaPsDaHu; Win hiték’, hitegnjk (<hi-+y+-njk = diminutive) ; 
Iow téka= MoBrSo ; Oto téka= MoBrSo- ; Oma négi= 
MoPaPsSo , ; Kan dégi; 
Osa dégi; Kwa téke; Tut nék. 


Since a PSi MoBr term is reconstructable from the Mississippi Siouan and 
Tut forms, the Missouri Siouan classification of MoBr as BrO must be an in- 
novation, which took place by the extension of the BrO terms to include 
MoBr, and must have occurred after Missouri Siouan acquired its new term 
for mBrO, which we have already established as an innovation. 

The sources of the Man and Ofo MoBr terms are not known, but in the case 
of the Man term, the first syllable could be a reflex of the PSi alienable prefix, 
*tha-, for it takes those alternates of the possessive prefixes that are required 
before the alienable possession prefix. If this is the case, the second syllable 
is probably the reflex of the PSi pronoun, *wa. Although the remaining part of 
the stem remains unexplained, it must have been an alienable stem at an 
earlier time, and, thus, not of the class of stems to which kinship terms belong. 
Its use as a kinship term, therefore, is most probably an innovation in Man. 


The classification of the Mo: Br lines in Missouri Siouan is almost en- 
tirely consistent with the grouping together of MoBr and BrO. The one ex- 
ception is that in Hid, MoMo~ ~~ BrCh are grouped with ChCh instead of 


with Ch. Otherwise, Br=BrO, BrCh=BrCh=Ch, Mo::: 
BrChCh= BrChCh=ChCh, BrWi=BrWi, and Br=FaBr 
=Fa. Furthermore, the consistency is reciprocal: Ch=mSiCh 
=mSbY, SoWi=mSiSoWi=mBrWi, and mSiDa::: Hu=mBrLa 
Lesser 1928:570). Since we were able to show that the equation MoBr= BrO 
is an innovation, we conclude that the other equations are also. However, 
which innovation precipitated the general metamorphosis of the MoBr and 
mSi lines is unknown. Since wMo - - - BrCh are grouped with Ch in Cro, it is 
most probable that the reclassification of Mo - - - Bras BrO antedates that of 
wBrCh as ChCh; in fact, the classification of the mSi line is the probable cause 
for the change. The classification of MoBrCh as Ch in Man is part of the gen- 
eral tendency of the Mandan to imitate their Hidatsa neighbors both in 
aboriginal and in modern times (Lowie 1917:8—9, 87-96). 

The agreement of the Chi and Dhe languages in the classification of the 
MoBr line makes it possible to reconstruct the Proto-Mississippi system. In 
Proto-Mississippi, MoBrSo =MoBr, Da= MoBrDa= Mo, 
DaHu= MoBrDaHu= Fa, and MoBrWi= FaSi. Wi 
is grouped with MoBrWi in Chi, and with Mo in Dhe. In Dak, the terms for 
MoBrCh, as well as those for FaSiCh, were replaced by derivatives of the 
SbLa terms. That this is an innovation is indicated by the terms for wSiLa 
and wPaCsDa. The Proto-Mississippi wSiLa term can be reconstructed as 
*sik4 on the basis of Chi and Dhe, and from the fact that a cognate of this 
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occurs in Bil with the meaning SiLa. Dak replaced this form with a derivative 
of the wBrLa term, and then derived the PaCsCh terms by adding -Si to the 
corresponding SbLa terms. 

In Chi, the kin in the MoBr line who were classified as mothers and fathers, 
could be differentiated optionally from other mothers and fathers by adding 
the diminutive suffix. This differentiation was obligatory in the address terms, 
for regularly formed address terms, instead of the suppletive stems, were used 
for the MoBr line. In Win, the use of the diminutive suffix became obligatory 
and spread to the MoBrSo to distinguish him from the MoBr. At this point, 


FaSi FaSiDa FaSiDaDa FaSiDaSo FaSiSo FaSiHu  FaSiSoWi 
PSi 
Hid Sawi Fa PaFa 
Cro wAxia Fa 
Man s+nik Fa PaFa 
Dak Z SiLa+5Si SiDa SiSo BrLa+Si MoBr SiLa 
Win hi-+2 SiDa CsDa CsSo SiSo BrLa 
mlow Z u+-mi ChDa ChSo_ | u mBrLa SoWi 
wlow Z Da ChDa ChSo | So | wBrLa SoWi 
Oto Z | u-+-mj ChDa | ChSo | u | BrLa | SoWi 
Dhe SiDa ChCh SiSo BrLa SoWi 
Bil t6 
Ofo 
Tut Z 


CHART 10. FATHER’S SISTER 


there began a tendency in Win toward a system that is symmetrical about the 
Ego’s line. As steps in this direction, the ChCh class came to include MoBr- 
ChCh --- , and the FaSi class, which had included MoBrWi and MoBrSoWi, 
came to include MoBrDa. 

Although the classification of the MoBr line in Missouri Siouan and in 
Man can be shown to be innovations, there is no sure evidence about whether 
the Proto-Mississippi classification was an innovation or was inherited from 
PSi. However, although there is little material on the Ohio Siouan languages, 
the material that does exist presents some indirect evidence. In the first place, 
Tut uses a cognate of the Mississippi MoBr term for MoBr. (It was this fact 
that allowed us to reconstruct a PSi form.) In the second place, the Bil MoBr 
term is a reflex of the PSi PaFa term, a fact that indicates a close connection, 
conceptually if not terminologically, between MoBr and PaFa in Proto-Ohio 
Siouan. It seems as if the PaFa term was extended to include MoBr in Bil, 
and that a derivative of the PaMo term—or perhaps the PaFa term—then 
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came to be used for PaFa. The suffix forming this derivative was also added 
to the Ofo PaFa term. If this is correct, it ties in well with the Mississippi 
Siouan system, in which the fact that MoBrDa= Mo is consistent with a con- 
ceptualization of MoBr as a kind of MoFa. 


*thGwi>Man timinik (<s+?)=FaSiDa:::; Ass tyuwj; San thywj 

=MoBrWi; Tet thuwj=FaPaPsDa, MoBrWi, MoPaPsSoWi; Win hicyuwj* 
MoBrWi, MoBrDa, MoBrSoWi; Iow tami= MoBrWi, MoBrSo Wi; 

Oto timj = MoBrWi, MoBrSo - - - Wi; Oma timi= MoBrWi, FaPaPsDa; Kan 

ciiwi= MoBrWi; Osa cimi; Kwa timi= MoBrWi; Tut timi. 

Cro waxia (<*wa+xifa=old; al) =old one, FaSiDa 

Bil Hil t4=wSiLa, wMo BrWi~ Man té=wSiLa. 


Cro uses the \Mo-add form for wFaSi-add. Ass uses the male Ego’s female cross 
cocsin term a3 an alternative term for mFaSi. San uses the mBrO term as an 
alternative term for mFaSiSoO. 
The FaSi line postulated for Proto-Mississippi is FaSi= MoBrWi, FaSiCh 
SiCh, FaSiChCh=ChCh, FaSiHu= BrLa, and FaSiChSp=ChSp. The Dak 
changes in this system are discussed in connection with MoBr (see Chart 9). 
The use of the CsCh terms in Win is attributable to the regular extension of 
these terms to all kin who had been classified as ChCh. The Iow mFaSiCh 
terms and the Oto FaSiCh terms are cognate with the Dak and Dhe wBrSo 
terms. Iow and Oto must have extended the Proto-Mississippi wBrSo term to 
include the mSiSo class; i.e., mSiSo and mFaSiSo, and then reclassified CsCh 
as Ch. After this, the Oto mFaSiCh terms were extended to include wFaSiCh. 
This interpretation is further supported by the fact that these same terms are 
also used for WiBrCh in Iow, and for SpBrCh in Oto. The low mFaSiDa term 
and the Oto FaSiDa term are formed from the FaSiSo terms by the addition 
of the feminine ending. 
The classification of the FaSi line in Missouri Siouan and Man is almost 


entirely consistent with that of the mSi line. If mSiDa ~:~: - Ch=mSiCh 
=mSbY, we would expect FaSiDa Ch=FaSiCh=FaSb. This is exactly 
what we find. However, we would also expect to find FaSiDa * - * Hu= FaSiHu 


FaBrLa, but instead we find these grouped with PaFa in Hid and Man, and 
with Fa in Cro. However, this gives us a clue to the etymology of the Missouri 
Siouan mBrLa terms. Hid rAti and Cro raSe could, among other possibilities, be 
retlexes of PSi *yati, which is the Fa term with the automatic *y which was 
inserted between vowels.’ Thus, the equation FaSiHu= Paka would follow 
naturally from mSiHu= Fa. After this, because of sound changes, final i be- 
came é, and an accented vowel in the first syllable of a stem became long, and 
also, because of the use of a different set of possessive prefixes for the term for 
Fa, the two terms, those for Fa and for mBrLa, became distinct. Cro then 
adopted new terms for Fa and used these for FaSiHu.* The Man classification 
of FaSiHu as PaFa is probably a borrowing from Hid (Lowie 1917:12). 
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Although the classification of the MoBr line in Missouri Siouan was shown 
to be an innovation, we cannot use this as evidence that the FaSi line classifica- 
tion is also. It may very well be that the Crow-like classification of the FaSi 
line was inherited from PSi and that the MoBr line was changed under its 
influence. If this is the case, the Proto- Mississippi system did just the opposite; 
it changed its FaSi line to be consistent with the inherited MoBr line. The 
other possibility is that PSi had a consistent Omaha system and that this was 
completely changed in Missouri Siouan and Man. 

Although Dak has developed a kinship system that is completely sym- 
metrical about Ego’s line, and Win shows.a similar tendency in this direction, 
we cannot reconstruct such a tendency in Proto-Mississippi Siouan. The 
changes themselves in these two groups have nothing in common. Dak has 
made the change by extending its kin terms horizontally; i.e., the terms used 
for Ego’s line have been extended to include relatives in parallel lines but they 
have not come to include relatives of another generation. Furthermore, this 
was accomplished with an increase of differentiation of kin types, and without 
reducing the intricacy of the overall system. The terms for PaCsCh were 
replaced by derivatives of the SbLa terms, the mPaCsSoCh and wPaCsDaCh 
were grouped with Ch, and the mPaCsDaCh and wPaCsSoCh were grouped 
with CsCh. Thus, the children of cross cousins of the same sex became siblings 
to each other, for the parents of one cross cousin referred to the other cross 
cousin as if he were a son or daughter, and the children of cross cousins of 
different sex became cross cousins to each other, for the parents of one referred 
to the other as if he were a cross sibling’s child (Lesser 1928: 563-4). 

In Win, however, the tendency results from the extension of the CsCh 
terms to include Pa « : * CsCh (which is still not completed), and then to in- 
clude the Ch of all those that are classed as either Ch or CsCh. Thus, the 
change in Win has been brought about by a wholesale extension of a previously 
small class, and the resulting near symmetry about Ego’s line appears to be a 
by-product rather than a primary cause. In the other Mississippi languages 
there has been little or no change from the Proto-Mississippi Omaha system: 
Oma has increased the consistency of the system by reclassifying MoFaSi as a 
Mo. 

INTERNAL RECONSTRUCTION 

The PSi kinship terms are some of the results of a general reconstruction 
of PSi by means of the comparative method. In this method the facts of two 
or more languages that are presumed to be related are manipulated in certain 
prescribed ways, with the result that facts about the common source for these 
languages are derived. Short of documents of the proto-language, the compara- 
tive method provides the greatest possible level of certainty for the recon- 
structed facts. There is, however, another method of arriving at an earlier 
stage of a language. This method, known as internal reconstruction, compares 
the facts of a single language, and infers from certain types of alternation and 
from irregularities, facts about an earlier stage of that language, usually called 
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a pre-language (Hoenigswald 1944). An example is provided by the final con- 
sonants in German: final stops and spirants are never voiced, but in other 
positions, voiced and voiceless stops and spirants are in contrast. This general 
limitation shows up in word pairs like Bund and Bunde which have an auto- 
matic alternation between voiceless and voiced consonants. There are also word 
pairs without this alternation such as bunt and bunte. From this we conclude 
that the voiced consonants once occurred in final position and, in fact, the 
traditional spelling mirrors this earlier stage of German. Another example is 
provided by the English prefix that occurs in such words as allure, accustom, 
and amass, and appears to have an irregular form in acknowledge. This irregu- 
larity makes it possible to reconstruct an earlier stage of English in which k 
occurred initially before m. And, again, the traditional spelling of knowledge 
mirrors this fact. 

By applying the methods of internal reconstruction to PSi, we are able to 
postulate certain sound changes that occurred in Pre-Siouan. One of these is a 
general shift of § to y, which, by the time of PSi, had taken place before ac- 
cented vowels and initially before unaccented e, 0, and a (Matthews 1958: 16- 
8). This change probably first took place before low vowels, and later before 
high vowels, for in Missouri Siouan it never did take place before non-nasalized 
i and u. Wherever § is found before accented vowels in the different languages, 
it is brought about by later developments within the separate groups. The 
second-person-actor prefix forms provide some of the evidence for this rela- 
tionship between § and y. This prefix has the form § before accented syllables 
beginning with a stop consonant, and ya elsewhere. From this a Pre-Siouan 
form, Sa, can be postulated which in some environments was reduced to §. This 
§ then stood before a consonant and remained §, but the § in the form Sa became 
y (Wolff 1951; Matthews 1958:63—5). Two other Pre-Siouan sound changes 
that have a bearing on the development of the kinship terms are the loss of 
medial, and in Man final, i and 7 following accented syllables (Matthews 
1958:35); and the loss of medial unaccented ay and ar preceding accented 
vowels (Matthews 1958:14-5, 17, 36). This last change took place after the 
change of § to y, so that it also affected those ay that came from af. 

From these facts we can postulate Pre-Siouan forms for some of the PSi 
kinship terms: 


Proto-Siouan Pre-Siouan 
e So yjki sj+-ki 
f Da yoki 8a+-ki 
i mBrO yiva Si+-ya 
j wBrO thawr6é tha-+wa+r6 
l wSiO yiya sg+-ya 
u wBrSo théska tha-+r6+5j+-ka 
v mSiSo thaska tha-+s4+8j+-ka 
w mSiDa thisa tha-+sg+Sy 
x wBrDa thésa tha-+r6+8y 


FaSi thgwj tha-+8§+wjha 


| 
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Although these internally reconstructed forms are only possible, not neces- 
sary, reconstructions, they do provide explanations for several features of the 
PSi kinship terms that are otherwise puzzling. The profusion of terms be- 
ginning with /h is accounted for by the fact that in Pre-Siouan most of these 
terms begin with the prefix *tha- which is used to indicate possession in nearly 
all of the Siouan languages, and, because these stems usually occurred with 
*tha-, became fused with the kinship stems through sound change. The ob- 
vious internal phonemic structure of the CsCh terms is accounted for by the 
fact that in Pre-Siouan they are made up of various combinations of five 
morphemes taken three or four at a time. (The absence of a suffix in the CsDa 
terms in most of the languages may have arisen from the general Siouan 
tendency to shorten stems to two syllables.) The identity of the first syllable 
of the So and mBrO terms, and of the Da and wSiO terms, is accounted for by 
the fact that in Pre-Siouan these first syllables were complete morphemes and 
the second syllables were suffixes. The high percentage of kinship stems with 
the accent on the first syllable, compared with the low percentage of other re- 
constructed stems with the accent on any syllable except the second, is ac- 
counted for by the fact that in Pre-Siouan the accented syllable was the only 
syllable of the stem. 

The internally reconstructed forms provide possible etymologies for severa! 
otherwise unexplained kinship terms that occur in the different languages, and 
also present alternative etymologies for the San PsO-ref terms. Pre-Siouan 
tha-+34>PSi tha>Hid ti=wSiLa; Man ti=wSiLa; Bil t6=FaSi. Pre- 
Siouan thika>Hid tfika=SoWi. Pre-Siouan §§+-ki 
+shift of accent to last syllable for vocative form> PSi Suki> Cro xfice = Da- 
add. Pre-Siouan $4+-ki>PSi yéki> Man nik=wSiO. Pre-Siouan 8G+haka 
+wijha>PSi yéhakawjha>Man néhakamih=mBrWi. Pre-Siouan §j{>PSi 
yij>San ch{=mBrO-ref. Pre-Siouan 84>PSi yG>San chi=wSiO-ref. Pre- 
Siouan PSi thaksjki> Bil tuksiki= mSiSo. If we pos- 
tulate that the PSi SbY terms & suka, m th4ki, and m th4ka are also made up of 
a stem plus a suffix, we can account for several other Mississippi Siouan terms. 
Pre-Siouan first person exclusive+sy>PSi mis¢>Ass misy=BrY-add; Tet 
misG=BrY-add. Pre-Siouan first person exclusive+th4>PSi mith4> Tet 
mith4 = SiY-add. Pre-Siouan first person exclusive-+s+--ya+ vocative accent 
shift>PSi misyy4>Oma wisaé4=wBrY-add. Pre-Siouan si+-ya> PSi siya 
> Kan s6ya=wBrY. 

The internally reconstructed forms also provide possible reconstructions 
for some structural features of the PSi kinship system. It appears that Pre- 
Siouan recognized a class of relatives made up of Sb, SbLa, Ch, SbCh, and 
FaSi, and referred to these by two stems, §j for male relatives, and Sy for fernale 
relatives. In addition to these terms, there were several more specific terms 
referring to subgroups of this larger class: r6=wBr, sG=mBrY, th4=SiY, 
mSiO, and four terms for different types of SbLa that were typed according to 
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larger class, affixes were added to the kinship term, to both the general and 
the specific terms, and, by the time of PSi, although there were a few changes 
in some of the daughter languages, these affixes were fairly rigidly combined 
with the stem: tha- for all kin except mBr, Si, PsCh, Ch; -ya for PsO; -ka for 
PsY, CsSo; -ki for mSi, CsDa, PsCh, Ch. The stem, wjha, could be added 
optionally to the general term for FaSi in order to indicate that she is a grown 
woman. It is probable that at an earlier time the general terms were more 
restricted in their usage, and that they spread as alternative terms to include 
other kin for which there were specific terms that were retained, since wherever 
a form of the general term is used as an alternative, this form is tha-+5%. In 
PSi, the mBrY term was extended to include wBrY, and, except for wSiLa, 
wherever there was a specific term for a relative, the general term was lost. 
The terms for FaSi, thgwjha, and for wSiLa, Sik4, were used alternatively with 
the general term, thi, until after the four language groups had separated from 
one another. Then, for FaSi, Missouri Siouan lost both terms, Man, Missis- 
sippi Siouan, and Tut lost thi, and Bil lost thgwjha; and, for wSiLa, Missouri 
Siouan and Man lost Sik4, and Mississippi Siouan and Bil lost thi. 

Although several kinds of relatives are included under the general terms, 
sj and §G, it seems significant that FaSi is the only one in the parent’s genera- 
tion—and there are none in the grandparent’s generation—that is included. 
Furthermore, the only relatives in this class for which there are no specific 
terms, but only derived forms of the general terms, are FaSi, PsO, Ch, and 
SbCh. It seems probable, then, that FaSi, wSiO, Da, and SbDa constituted 
one class of relatives, designated by the term, 8G, and that these were op- 
tionally differentiated from one another by the addition of a diminutive or an 
augmentative suffix. The grouping together of these relatives is strong evidence 
that Pre-Siouan had an Omaha-like kinship system (Lesser 1928:567-—8) and, 
although the terminological identity of these relatives was obscured by regular 
sound changes, the conceptual identity was retained until after the four 
Siouan groups separated from one another.!° 


NOTES 


' This work was supported in part by the U. S. Army (Signal Corps), the U. S. Air Force 
(Office of Scientific Research, Air Research and Development Command), and the U. S. Navy 
(Office of Naval Research); and in part by the National Science Foundation. 

2 Most Win kinship terms begin with the sy!lable hi which is a reflex of the PSi third person 
possessive prefix, but which occurs, in Win, in the first and second persons also: at the present 
time, possession is indicated by suffixing the various forms of the causative auxiliary stem. Except 
for the Pa and PaMo terms, for which suppletive stems occur, the address terms are formed by 
dropping the initial 47, and, in most cases, lengthening the vowel of what is then the first syllable. 

’ The first consonant of the Dhe Fa terms are reflexes of PSi *y, which was automatically in- 
serted between vowels, in this case, between the final vowel of the possessive prefix and the initial 
vowel of the stem. Since this automatic transition between vowels does not usually occur in Dhe, 
it has been reinterpreted as part of the stem in the case of the Fa terms. Similarly, in Ofo, the first 
part of the FaBr term is a reflex of PSi *yAti. 

‘In general, the Siouan languages resist borrowing; they usually make new combinations of, 
or extend the meaning of, existing forms to designate new items or concepts. 
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5 A number of kinship terms in Dak must occur in some or all of their forms with the auxiliary 
stem, §i. This stem also occurs productively with verb forms in the sense of to command to do some- 
thing, as a strong imperative, or, in general, fo have authority. In the case of verb forms, it is the 
speaker who has the authority. But for kinship terms, in some cases it is the Ego, in others, the 
kin, who has more authority. In all terms except those for PaPa and SpPa, a given term either has 
this stem in all of its forms or it does not. For the PaPa and SpPa terms, the following chart indi- 
cates by an x which forms have this auxiliary stem; the other forms do not. 


PaFa | SpFa | PaMo HuMo WiMo 
Ass 1 x x 

2 

*-ki+x *ki+x x 
San 1 x+-da x x 

2 x x | x | x 

*-ki+x *_ki+x 
Tet 1 x+-la x x x 

x x 

3 x | 


6 *wiha > Hid wia = woman, mSiO; Cro w ia, Man mfh, San wjya, Tet w iv4, Ofo iy4=woman; 
Ass wi, Tut mfha=woman, Wi. This stem also occurs in several compounds in Missouri Siouan 
and Man; for example, Hid wiati (<-+4ti=house) =berdache, aruwfa=Wi; Cro rakwia= Da, 
wiakariste=wBrWi; Man tamfh (<ta-<*tha-+-)=mSi, néhgkamih (<no=?+haka<s+ 
= wBrWi. In Proto-Mississippi it combined with the alienable possession prefix to form the terms 
for Wi, and was also used as a feminine ending with given names and with the names of animals 
whenever it was necessary to distinguish the female from the male. In Chi the free stem for 
woman was lost; it was retained only as a feminine ending, and even in this use it became nonpro- 
ductive in Win. Furthermore, Iow and Oto began to use exclusively the alternative sequence of 
possessed noun followed by forms of the alienable possession prefix plus the pronoun, wa, and, in 
Win, the use of the alienable possession prefix was dropped altogether. However, throughout these 
changes, the term for Wi remained unchanged, a reflex of PSi *tha-+*wjha. These forms have 
been reinterpreted in Iow and Oto as a stem, t4, meaning spouse, plus the feminine ending with 
which it must occur; and in Win, as a single unanalyzable stem. In Dhe, the PSi stem remains 
only in a handful of compounds and no common meaning is recognized for it. Osa miabioje 
press to the ground)=to rape; mfagéuska (<*wjha+géaska=to be be- 
wildered) =elf (Matthews 1958: 128). 

7 The Hid stem, Aka, is the reflex of the Proto-Missouri stem, *4ka=mBrO, while the Cro 
stem, fke, is the reflex of the final vowel of the possessive prefixes *i+*A4ka. A reflex of the stem 
without this added vowel appears in the Cro take from Proto-Missouri *Gake=mBrWi (<*ta 
= Wi+*aka). 

*hgka> Man gka=mBrO, mPaPsSoO, San hyk4=ancestor, parent philanthropist, the sun; 
Win hguk =chief; low hgge=chief; Oto h(ge=a given name, usually of the first born, belonging 
to the Elk gens (Whitman 1937:31); Osa h6ga=the name of one of the moieties, signifying sacred 
(LaFlesche 1932:65). 

® This earlier grouping of BrLa with Fa could then be the source for the great respect that 
brothers-in-law show for each other in the Hidatsa and Crow tribes (Lowie 1917:74). 

10 The relatively high importance of the father’s clan among the Crow and Hidatsa, as com- 
pared with other matri-centered groups (Lowie 1917:89-90), can now be accounted for as a sur- 
vival from an earlier patri-centered social organization which is indicated by this reconstructed 


PSi kinship system. 
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Thoreau: Student of Anthropology 


LAWRENCE WILLSON 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


DOZEN years ago, in an essay entitled ‘A Re-Examination of Thoreau’s 

‘Walden,’ ” Edward S. Deevey, Jr., wrote (1942:8) that Thoreau ‘“‘may 
with justice be called the first American limnologist”’ and commented on his 
independent but antedated discovery of thermal stratification. More recently, 
Philip and Kathryn Whitford have written (1951:291-296) in ‘‘Thoreau: 
Pioneer Ecologist and Conservationist” an authoritative account of Thoreau 
as a true scientist in the modern sense of the term. Kenneth Walter Cameron 
has discussed still more recently (1952: 21-30) the extent of Thoreau’s reading 
in contemporary scientific books which he borrowed during the last decade of 
his life from the Boston Society of Natural History. As the record of Thoreau’s 
scholarship in science and the literature of science is further revealed, it will 
be seen that in matters scientific he was in several additional departments an 
intelligent dabbler where he was not indeed expert. 

In making a study of the 11 manuscript volumes of “Extracts, from Works 
Relating to the Indians,’”’ which are housed in the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
I have been interested to keep an informal record of Thoreau’s reading in 
anthropology.' Such a record tells much of Thoreau’s scientific method, for in 
his notebooks he kept a careful account of the source of his information—and 
a careful list of authorities cited. This list not only served to indicate the schol- 
arly qualification of a particular writer under consideration, but it offered also 
a bibliography for future reference. Reading Richard Hildreth’s History of the 
United States, he copied into Notebook 8 three pages of ‘‘Authorities”’ listed at 
the end of the third volume—and later checked the titles as he read them. 
Reading Henry Youle Hind’s Report on the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan 
Exploring Expedition, he noted in Notebook 11 that Hind “Quotes a paper 
(q.v. perhaps)—read by L. H. Morgan at Montreal meeting of the Am. As. 
for the Advancement of Science’’ hinting at a method of learning the origin 
of the American Indians by a study of their peculiar system of “‘ ‘consanguin- 
ity & descent.’ ” 

This reference suggests Thoreau’s principal scholarly interest during the 
last ten years or so of his life: the establishment of the “true story” of the 
North American aborigines, including, of course, an authentic account of 
their origin and their relationship to other primitive peoples. He read 
voluminously in the obvious sources of information: the histories, the chroni- 
cles of early exploration and travel, the antiquarian researches. He read the 
volumes issued by the various historical societies, the volumes of transactions 
and ‘‘proceedings”’ of such groups as the American Ethnological Society, the 
American Philosophical Society, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences; 
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he copied pages of extracts from such voluminous productions as Reports of 
Explorations and Surveys, To Ascertain the Most Practicable and Economical 
Route for a Railroad from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, the Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge, the Voyage aux Regions Equinoxiales du 
Nouveau Continent of Humboldt and Bonpland, Henry R. Schoolcraft’s monu- 
mental Jnformation Respecting ... the Indian Tribes of the United States. His 
notebooks show an extensive familiarity with the writings of such men as 
Caleb Atwater, William E. Guest, Increase Lapham, William Pidgeon, Josiah 
Priest, and E. G. Squier, who were busy with the monuments of antiquity in 
the land and what those monuments suggested about the origin of the abori- 
gines. He read C. S. Rafinesque’s The American Nations, James H. M’Culloh’s 
Researches on America, Alcide d’Orbigny’s L’Homme Américain; Samuel G. 
Morton’s Crania Americana became for him a favorite book of reference. He 
read also Morton’s Distinctive Characteristics of the Aboriginal Race of America. 
He was led to such broader works as James C. Pritchard’s The Natural History 
of Man, Charles Pickering’s The Races of Man, Robert Latham’s The Natural 
History of the Varieties of Man, Charles H. Smith’s Natural History of the 
Human S pecies, and the works of J. C. Nott and G. R. Gliddon, Types of Man- 
kind and Indigenous Races of the Earth. 

Thoreau did not live long enough even to begin to organize his vast project 
concerning the Indians, and we cannot with any assurance declare what his 
ultimate conclusions might have been on any aspect of the subject; for all the 
authorities were generally on his list, and he quoted in equal quantity com- 
pletely contradictory theory and statement. We can be fully sure, however, of 
his concern about historical authenticity, about first facts. He was fascinated 
by the uncertainty which he faced. “Consider,” he wrote, ‘‘what stuff history 
is made of,—that for the most part it is merely a story agreed on by posterity” 
(Thoreau 1906:4:250). It was indeed impossible to ascertain with clinching 
certainty which European—or possibly Asian—had first discovered the North 
American continent. He was immensely excited by Richard Biddle’s A Memoir 
of Sebastian Cabot with its argument that Cabot arrived here on 24 June 1497, 
‘‘ “14 months before Columbus beheld the continent (in Aug. 1498) & 2 years 
before the lucky Florentine [Amerigo Vespucci] had been west of the Canar- 
ies.’ ’’*? He considered other, more dramatic, possibilities, quoting also from 
Biddle an account of the fabulous voyage to the New World in 1380 of Nicholas 
and Antonio Zeno, but, following his source of authority, he dismissed the 
tale with a few contemptuous references. From B. S. Barton’s New Views of 
the Origin of the Tribes and Nations of America he drew an account of a voyage 
to America by the Chinese in 458 A.D. (which Barton had quoted from de 
Guignes). He then proceeded to an examination of George Burder’s The Welch 
Indians ... respecting People whose ancestors emigrated from Wales to America, 
in... 1170, with Prince Madoc.* Although he dismissed Burder with ‘Ap. 
mere rumor without foundation—or definite statement,’”’ he was careful to 
take note of the authorities quoted by him. He later quoted the following 
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warning from John Bartram’s Observations on the Inhabitants, Climate, Soil... . 
In his Travels from Pensilvania to . . . Canada: 

He [Bartram] is aware that the tradition of the Norwegian Colonies . . . and that of 
Madoc “has been treated as mere fiction; but let us not forget that Herodotus’ account 
of the doubling of the Cape of Good Hope has been treated as likewise tho’ the fact be 
now established to the degree of moral certainty” (Indian Notebook 9). 


Perhaps as a consequence of such a warning, he considered with interest 
and greater enthusiasm the possibility that the Northmen had been the first 
explorers to arrive here. After examining the various theories as to why the 
“Furdustrandas” of the Norse chronicle may have been the shores of Cape 
Cod, he concluded, with a characteristically dry touch, that “At any rate” 
Thorwald, son of Eric the Red, ‘“‘may put forth a strong claim... as the 
discoverer of the American continent” (Thoreau 1906:4: 248). 

Thoreau was particularly interested in Verrazano’s letter of 1524 to Francis 
I of France, devoting eighteen pages of Indian Notebook 4 to quotation from 
and commentary upon it, noting that “The Trans[lator] says it is ‘the earliest 
original account in existence of the Atlantic coast of the U.S.’ ’* He had pre- 
viously learned from Hildreth that Verrazano’s letter contained the earliest 
description of the North American aborigines. This was bringing history 
home to his own neighborhood and bringing him close to men who had dwelt 
there in prehistoric time. His affection for antiquarian study was intrinsically 
great, but Thoreau was in no department of his scholarship merely pursuing 
a hobby. History to Thoreau was not dead, but the foundation of the living 
present of which he was a part. He was delighted to find resemblances between 
himself and his own life and the men of antiquity and their lives. “I do not 
wonder,” he said, ‘‘that men read history, for Iam as nearly related to the men 
of history as to any contemporary. Farthest India is nearer to me than Con- 
cord & Lexington.’’® 

He saw the ancient Egyptian pounding granite with the same implements 
when he looked at the stonemason in Concord wielding his hammer and 
chisel; at Ansell Smith’s lonely habitation in the Maine woods he looked not 
upon the hungry lumberjacks who were there, but upon Hector and Achilles; 
the farmers of Concord were the farmers of Rome, following the same routines 
that had been discussed by Columella and Cato and Varro. ‘“‘How shall we 
account for our pursuits,’ he wrote to B. B. Wiley, “if they are original? We 
get the language with which to describe our various lives out of a common 
mint”’ (Thoreau 1906:6:301). 

In his Indian researches he was constantly looking for resemblances be- 
tween the antiquities of the American Indians and those of other primitive 
peoples. In Notebook 2 he quoted voluminously from the rhetorical periods of 
Squier’s Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley concerning the likeness 
of American relics to those of other continents. A short sample will suffice: 


In the barrows of Denmark & Siberia, in the tumuli on the plains of Marathon, and 
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even under the shadow of the pyramids themselves, the explorer finds relics, almost 
identical with those disclosed from the [American] mounds .... They [the mounds] 
are scattered over India... Scandinavia... British islands.... 


From Lescarbot he quoted the detail that the ornaments observed by the 
French in Canada were ‘‘de la facon qu’ Herodian recite avoir esté en usage 
entre les Pictes” (Indian Notebook 3). From Morton’s Crania Americana he 
noted that stones discovered in the American mounds closely resembled an- 
cient Roman calculi (Indian Notebook 5). From Sir John G. Wilkinson’s 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, as well as from other sources, 
he drew information regarding the resemblance of Indian weapons and house- 
hold utensils to those used in ancient Egypt. In Nott and Gliddon’s Types of 
Mankind he studied the date of some ancient axes discovered in the Somme 
Valley and noted, apparently with regard to the material used, that they 
were ‘‘somewhat like my locket” (Indian Notebook 11).? He was equally care- 
ful to record any evidences that the relics of the North American Indian were 
unlike those of other lands; to note, following Schoolcraft, that they were the 
antiquities of barbarism, not of an ancient and dignified civilization. 

He examined in exhaustive detail accounts of the Indians’ methods of 
counting time, their religious practices, their customs pertaining to death and 
burial. Much interested in the subject, Thoreau noted in his reading about 
the Indians all the evidences that they and other primitive peoples had dis- 
posed of their dead by cremation. In Notebook 6 he quoted from Samuel 
Laing’s notes to his translation of the Heimskringla, that in the earliest age 
of antiquity “burning appears to have been the way of disposing of the dead, 
less perhaps from any observance connected with religion, than from the want 
of metal tools to dig the soil with so as to inter the dead.” In Notebook 9 he 
quoted from Schoolcraft the detail that the Indians of California burned their 
dead—and sacrificed widows on the pyre. In Notebook 11 he quoted Lieu- 
tenant Michler (in W. H. Emory’s Report of the United States and Mexican 
Boundary Survey) on cremation among the Indians of the Southwest, Mac- 
kenzie’s Voyages on cremation among the Indians of the Columbia and Upper 
Salmon Rivers; he quoted from John West’s Journal During a Residence at the 
Red River Colony that the Eskimos “did not burn their dead.” 

He recorded all details of the personal appearance of the Indians, their 
dress, their complexions, the shape of their heads. He was interested in the 
various notes that among the aborigines there were those who were not orig- 
inally red in color. In Notebook 2, for example, he noted that Daniel Gookin, 
the historian of the savages of New England, saw “‘a grey-eyed person among 
them, with brownish hair”; in Notebook 3 he quoted Cartier’s observation 
that the Indians of the Saguenay were ‘“‘blancs comme en France” and Rober- 
val’s of those at Cap Rouge that “Ils sont blancs”; into Notebook 6 he copied 
Father Julien Perrault’s observation that the flesh of the Indians was naturally 
white, “‘as the little children prove,” but that it was made dark by exposure to 
the sun and by application of the oil of the seal and the fat of the orignac. In 
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Notebook 8 he added corroborating evidence from William Wood’s New Eng- 
land’s Prospect; in Notebook 9 from James Adair’s The History of the American 
Indians, Lawson’s A New Account of Carolina, Beverley’s Virginia, and 
Thomas Morton’s New English Canaan; in Notebook 11 from Pierre Bou- 
cher’s Histoire Véritable et Naturelle des Moeurs et Production du Pays de la 
Nouvelle France. His determination to examine all the evidence is seen in a 
quotation in Notebook 9 from the Pacific Railroad Reports and his comment on 
it: 

“The first Ind. from Zuni seen by Father de Nica in 1539, is described as a ‘white man 
of fair complexion.’ A few of this type have existed there ever since.”’. . . V[iide] . . . if 
necessary, an abstract of Nica’s narrative. 


A special avenue of approach to anthropology was for Thoreau his interest 

in philology. He was at no point in his Indian researches more pleased than 
when he discovered the Dictionary of the Abnaki Language compiled by Father 
Sebastian Rasles of the ill-fated Norridgewock Mission, which was published 
in the first volume of the second series of the Memoirs of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, in 1833. With special reference to this work Thoreau 
wrote: 
What they have a word for, they have a thing for. A traveller may tell us that he 
thinks they used a pavement, or built their cabins in a certain form, or soaked their 
seed corn in water, or had no beard... but when one gives us the word for these 
things, the question is settled,—that is a clincher. Let us know what words they had 
and how they used them, and we can infer almost all the rest. The lexicographer not 
only says that a certain people have or do a certain thing, but, being evidently a dis- 
interested party, it may be allowed that he brings sufficient evidence to prove it... . 
He has no transient or private purpose to serve (Thoreau 1906:16:290-291). 


Again, the extent of his research was great. He started, naturally enough, with 
the languages of New England and northeastern Canada; the first extensive 
account which he quoted in the Indian Notebooks was Roger Williams’s A 
Key into the Language of America, which he found in the Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society—which provided for him also John Eliot’s 
Indian Grammar, Edwards’s Observations on the Language of the Muhhekaneew 
[Mohegan] Jndians, Elijah Kellogg’s “Vocabulary . . . of the Quoddy Indians,” 
and a good many incidental notes. From the Collections of the Historical 
Society of Maine he drew William Willis’s ‘The Language of the Abnaquies.” 
And gradually, of course, his interest—and his study—extended beyond the 
language of the Northeast. In the Transactions of the American Ethnological 
Society he discovered Gallatin’s “‘Hale’s Indians of North-West America, and 
Vocabularies of North America.” In the Transactions of the American Phil- 
osophical Society he discovered the various lexicographical essays of Barton, 
John Heckewelder, Theodore Schultz, Christian Pyrlaeus, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Peter S. Duponceau—especially his translation of David Zeisberger’s 
Grammar of the Lenni Lenape. In Schoolcraft’s volumes he found many voca- 
bularies: of the Iowas, the Dakotahs, the Comanches, the Chippewas; in 
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the Pacific Railroad Reports he found more: in Part 3, for instance, A. W. 
Whipple’s collection of the vocabularies of 21 Indian languages. He was fami- 
liar with such other French collections as Father Sagard-Théodat’s Dictionaire 
de la Langue Huronne. 

His interest in the languages of the Indians was equivalent in breadth, as 
he recorded notes on the Indian inability to pronounce certain letters of the 
alphabet (as well as denials of that inability), all the evidence he could dis- 
cover on whether the various tribal languages were individual languages or 
dialects of a common jianguage, and so on. As in all other aspects of his Indian 
research, the evidence was contradictory. In Notebook 1 he quoted Thomas 
Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts: 

From Piscataqua to Connecticut could talk together—could not pronounce L & R. 
The Tarranteens could. The Six nations no Labials—their language & the Nipnets as 
different as Eng. & Chinese. 


In Notebook 2 he quoted Gookin that ‘‘Our Ind. understand the lang. of the 
Canada Ind. and also of the Great Lake Ind.” In Notebook 4 he noted from 
Champlain an inability of Canadian tribes to understand even their near 
neighbors. This detail is specifically contradicted in Notebook 4 by another 
from Lahontan, corroborated by still another from Father Charlevoix, and 
in Notebook 5 by S. G. Morton, who declared that all the Algonquin tribes 
spoke dialects of a single tongue. 

Thoreau made a rather particular study of the Algonquin language, partly 
in an effort to learn whether there was a basis in truth for the contention that 
resemblances existed between it and the languages of certain European and 
Asiatic tribes. He studied this argument in all the textbooks of philology and 
anthropology which came to his attention. In Notebook 5, for example, he 
devoted 15 pages to anthropological discussion from Crania Americana, with 
special reference to the researches of such authorities as Bory St. Vincent, Al- 
bert Gallatin, Schoolcraft, Clavigero, Humboldt, the Bartrams, Volney, and 
Zina Pitcher. Schoolcraft’s volumes proved to be a treasure-house of theories, 
and he quoted extensively from the contributions to them of Morton, J. S. 
Phillips, Francis Lieber, P. A. Browne (“‘Examination and Description of the 
Hair of the Head of the North American Indians,” Vol. 3), and others. 

An early quotation from Morton, in Notebook 5, suggests the initial direc- 
tion of Thoreau’s thinking on the subject: ‘“‘The Esquimaux are the only 
people possessing Asiatic characteristics on the American continent’’—es- 
pecially since it is followed closely by a note from Schoolcraft’s first volume, 
in which the terminal punctuation indicates Thoreau’s probably caustic opin- 
ion of it: 

If we appeal to [the scriptures]® a probable prototype [of the American Indians] may 
be recognized in that branch of the race [i e of man which may be called Almogic “from 
Almodad, the son of Joktan’’}!° a branch of the Eberites!!! 


In Notebook 7 he gave seven pages to Charles Pickering’s Races of Man, 
noting the Rev. Thomas Smyth’s “conclusive evidence from ethnography” 
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that the languages of America have a common origin with those of Asia. He 
devoted 11 pages of the same notebook to M’Culloh’s Researches on America. 
From Schoolcraft he quoted the discussion of the Rev. D. Lowry of the 
Winnebago School that the Indians of North America were the sons of Ham. 

One of the books, primarily philological, which interested him most was 
B. S. Barton’s New Views of the Origin of the Tribes and Nations of America, 
to which he gave 22 pages in Notebook 9, noting that the “‘most numerous & 
generally most learned [authorities] . . . Acosta, Brerewood, DeLaet, Grotius, 
DeHornn—X the clergy” think that the Indians derived from the Old World. 
(Perhaps significantly, Thoreau pointed out, quoting a footnote, that Barton 
“only knows the 3 last, in this particular, from Charlevoix.”) He noted that 
those who consider the Indians aboriginal, ‘“—the author of Le Philosophe 
Douceur—Voltaire, Romans & a few more [are] very superficial observers.” 

He made a careful study of Barton’s vocabularies, noting that the word for 
dog was recorded from 37 American dialects, and adding, “In no case is it 
similar to any European language that I know. .. . [except in the dialect of 
two nations which clearly adopted the Spanish word.}” Then, with particular 
reference to the Algonquin language, he wrote, ‘“‘None of this family resemble 
the Asiatic in this respect.’”’ Thoreau’s opinion of Barton’s argument that the 
languages of the Delawares and the Six Nations have a common origin in 
Asia is suggested thus: “He says... ‘There are many words of this nation 
fi.e. the Toungessi] in the languages of the Delaware tribes.’ & only instances 
water!’ The quotations are marked later with many interlinear insertions from 
Rasles’s Dictionary and such notes as “‘N. B. May be well to see Pallas & how 
much he is altered & also more recent vocabularies of Ind. languages.’”’ An- 
other note with regard to Pallas is “‘N B.... B[arton] has altered the letters 
when necessary to convey the precise sound.” 

These notes indicate Thoreau’s constant practice in his research of taking 
cognizance of the sources and citations of the writer under consideration, in 
order that he might later explore them, too. In his commentary on Barton’s 
book he listed most of the authorities quoted or mentioned, often with Bar- 
ton’s opinion of them, or some other qualification: 


Received some aid from Heckewelder 

“the accurate Lawson” 

B. used the tables in Strahlenberg’s book & the Vocabularia Comparativa of Pallas 
Refers to Adair for authority p. 259. 


Among the other works which attracted his attention were Marcgrav’s 
Tractatus Topographicus et Meteorologicus Brasiliae, LePage duPratz’s His- 
toire de la Louisiane, Thomas Pennant’s Arctic Zoology, Carl Thunberg’s 
Travels, Jakob von Stiahlin’s Account of the Northern Archipelago (for a quota- 
tion from deGuignes—with a memorandum to himself to verify it), and Sergei 
Pleschéf’s Survey of the Russian Empire. Although he seldom indicated specific 
page references to the work he was reading, he almost invariably indicated the 
specific page of a work which is cited in it. 
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He noted also such particular evidence as that Smibert, who had painted 
Siberian Tartars for the Grand Duke of Tuscany, had, when he landed at 
Narragansett Bay in 1728, “instantly recognized the Indians here to be the 
same people.” He quoted a further comment of Barton on the resemblance in 
language and customs between the Japanese and the Tuscaroras. 

In Notebook 10 he quoted a footnote of Schoolcraft: 

Thinks that neither physiological nor philological facts warrants [sic] the opinion ex- 
pressed by Pickering that [the California nations] are of Malay origin—Gen. Hitch- 
cock .. . (Ex. Doc. No 57 224 Congress, 24 Session . . . ) does not think they are. 


A few pages later, reading B. F. French’s Historical Collections of Louisiana, 
he noted, “[John G.] Shea connects—by philology—Winnebagoes & Tartars.”’ 
In Notebook 11 he gathered from Alexander Mackenzie the detail that the 
Chippeway tradition was that their progenitors had come from Siberia;" from 
Bossu a note on the resemblance of the American Indians to the Tartars (the 
ancient Scythians); from Nott and Gliddon’s Indigenous Races of the Earth 
Humboldt’s opinion that the Indians were related to the Mongols, Francis 
Pulszky’s opinion that they were not, and S. G. Morton’s statement regarding 
them that “‘this race is distinct from all others.”’ One of his last notes he drew 
from Thomas Jefferson’s Noles on the State of Virginia, to the effect that the 
disappearance of the common origin of two Indian dialects proves at least the 
immense antiquity of the Indians on this continent. Thus he quoted Jefferson: 
A greater number of those radical changes of language having taken place among the 
red men of America, proves them of greater antiquity than those of Asia. 


Morton’s conclusion was almost certainly that which Thoreau preferred 
to believe, despite his earlier disparaging comment on Le Douceur and Voltaire; 
but he would have cast it aside instantly, of course, if he could have discovered 
incontrovertible scientific evidence that Morton was wrong. As it was, he 
occasionally wavered, as, for example, after reading Crantz’s History of 
Greenland: 

I am struck by the close resemblance in manners & customs bet. the Greenlanderf 
& an Ind. & if they are proved to be distinct races—it will show that similarity os 
manners & customs is no evidence of a common origin—(Indian Notebook 11). 


His note from Bossu perhaps reminded him that in Notebook 10 he had quoted 
from Minnie Myrtle’s The Iroquois her quotation from Prescott, that the 
Visigoths, the Franks, the Anglo-Saxons, and the Scythians (Prescott was 
quoting Herodotus) scalped their enemies after the fashion of the Americans. 
Thoreau looked up the reference to Herodotus and quoted it at length in 
Notebook 11. 

Among the other theories which he noticed was that of Thomas Morton, 
recorded in Notebook 9: 

I am bold to conclude that the original of the natives of New England may be well 
conjectured to be from the scattered Trojans, after such time as Brutus departed 
from Latium. 
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And he of course attended to the popular argument that Adair had advanced, 
believing the Indians to be “‘lineally descended from the Israelites” (Indian 
Notebook 9). He noted the philological support that “Their words & sentences 
‘often, both in letters & signification, [are] synonymous with the Hebrew 
language.’ ”’ He quoted from Beverley’s Virginia the observation that the eyes 
of the Indians were “most commonly graced with that sort of squint which 
many of the Jews are observed to have” (Indian Notebook 9). From John 
West’s Journal During a Residence al the Red River Colony he quoted the detail 
that the “laws of separation & uncleanness”’ of the Sioux (forty days for a 
male child and eighty for a female) “exactly correspond with the Levitical 
law” (Indian Notebook 11). And from Schoolcraft he drew the detail that 
scalping was also a Hebrew custom—“‘vid. Psalms” (Indian Notebook 7). The 
Chippeway lecturer, whom he heard in 1858, 

Thought Indians might be Jews, because of a similarity of customs. When a party of 
his warriors wish to tell an advanced party concealed in a dangerous position to retreat, 
they shoot an arrow close past them; if to stay, they shoot an arrow over their heads; 
and exactly this, he declared, the Jews did (Thoreau 1906:16:292). 


Thoreau’s conclusion is clear in his reference to one of the more dramatic 
of Adair: 


b 


philological ‘‘proofs’ 
This is a part of the author’s folly to which he has devoted a great part of his book—i.e. 
to prove that the Ind. are “red Hebrews.” He says... that the Ind. Y-O-He-WAH 
“seems to be the true Hebrew pronounciation [sic] of . . . Jehovah,”—that the Ind. 
“continue to repeat the favorite name of God ac. to the ancient pronounciation.”!!! 


Thoreau’s final note is a penciled insertion: ‘I can’t understand the author— 
wholly.” 

Probably he could not have solved the whole problem in spite of his exam- 
ination of the published theorizing; he was not a trained anthropologist. 
Moreover, he could get little assistance from Indian history, since the Indians 
themselves had written nothing of their own record. One of his earliest entries 
in Notebook 1 was ‘‘They have no letters.”” In Notebook 3 he quoted the 
lament: 

Not a ray of tradition, not a war-song, not a funeral lay can be found, to clear away 
the dark night in which the earlier ages of America are involved. 


In The Maine Woods, commenting on his conversation with Joe Aitteon and 
the St. Francis Indian, he observed: 

I found that they knew but little of the history of their race, and could be enter- 
tained by stories about their ancestors as readily as any way (Thoreau 1906:3:150). 
And when there was a record of any kind in tradition, one must remember the 
warning of Schoolcraft, copied in Notebook 6, regarding 
the utter fallacy of Indian tradition on almost every concrete point of their history, 


which aspires to antiquity .... Among the US tribes, the period is almost entirely 
hypothetical beyond a few hundred years. 
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NOTES 


! Thoreau’s Indian Notebooks, from which I quote by permission of the Trustees of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, have been briefly discussed elsewhere by two other writers, Jason A. 
Russell and Albert Keiser. Mr. Russell’s survey of the Notebooks, “Thoreau: the Interpreter of 
the Real Indian,” was published in the Queen’s Quarterly in 1927:335:37-48. Professor Keiser’s 
“Thoreau’s Manuscripts on the Indians” appeared in The Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
1928:27:183-199; a further study, ““Thoreau—Friend of the Native,’ is a chapter in his The 
Indian in American Literature 1933:(209]-232. For additional commentary on the Notebooks, 
see the present writer’s ‘‘From Thoreau’s Indian Manuscripts,” The Emerson Society Quarterly 
1958: No. 11:52-55; ‘‘Thoreau and the Natural Diet,’’ The South Atlantic Quarterly 1958:57: 
86-103; and “Thoreau and Roman Catholicism,” Te Catholic Historical Review 1956:42:157-172. 

2 I quote this phrase of Biddle from Thoreau’s so-called “Canadian Notebook’’ by permission 
of the Trustees of the Pierpont Morgan Library. 

3 Indian Notebook 9. Burder’s book (London [1797]) was bound with Barton’s New Views 
(Philadelphia 1798; 2d edition) and J. Edwards’s Observations on the Language of the Muhhekaneew 
Indians (Boston 1823) in the edition which Thoreau used; he drew it from the Harvard College 
Library on 4 March 1855. (I quote from the Charging-Lists of the Harvard College Library by 
permission of the Custodian of the Harvard University Archives.) 

‘ Thoreau quotes from both the original Italian text and the translation of Joseph G. Cogs- 
well in Volume I of the second series of Collections of the New York Historical Society (New York 
1841). Keiser misspells the translator’s name, making it “‘Coggeshell”’ (Keiser 1928:188). 

5 Thoreau’s quotation from Hildreth is quoted in the Canadian Notebook. See also Thoreau 
1906:4: 234. 

6 HM 13182. I quote from this and other manuscripts in the possession of The Huntington 
Library by permission of The Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 

7 The locket was an Indian relic he had picked up on a walk in Concord. 

’ Thoreau’s own attitude toward the subject is expressed with admirable clarity in HM 
13195: “When the master of a household dies let his children assemble and burn his body, and 
carrying the dust to the house-top, let the wind take it, or else spread it on the fields around the 
house . . . or disperse it from the cannon’s mouth, so only it be broadcast, and so celebrate your 
Independence. These condemned, these damned bodies . . . . Think of the living men that walk 
on this globe, and then think of the dead bodies that lie in graves beneath them, carefully pact 
[sic] away in chests as if ready for a start! Whose idea was that to put them there? Is there any 
race of beetle-bugs that disposes of its dead thus? . . . We [believe] in a speedy resurrection of the 
body in some other form, in corn for fodder, in wood for fuel, in grain or flowers for use or beauty. 
Every wind blows the last trump, which should call the lost atoms together. The last thing I 
should wish to preserve is an old man’s body which now for thirty years has been wracked with 
gout and rheumatism and nameless ills. Waste not much time at funerals. Let the dead bury 
their dead propera viator, memento vivere. Make haste traveller, remember that you have got to 
live.”’ Thoreau was willing to see only farmers buried in the earth: ‘“The farmer who has skimmed 
his farm might perchance leave his body to Nature to be plowed in, and in some measure restore 
its fertility’? (Thoreau 1906:1:179). 

® Thoreau’s brackets. 

10 The entire passage in brackets is Thoreau’s penciled insertion. 

" After listening to a Chippeway lecturer, in 1858, Thoreau recorded in his Journal that the 
lecturer “thought his ancestors came from Asia, and was sure that Behring’s Strait was no ob- 
stacle, since Indians of his tribe cross Lakes Huron and Superior in birch-bark canoes” (Thoreau 
1906: 16:291-292). 
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Brief Communications 


ONTOLOGICAL SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Introduction 


Restrictions imposed upon theoretical development in an empirical science 
sometimes derive from the extra-scientific views of those who invoke them 
rather than from circumstances germane to the issues of that science. Some- 
thing is proscribed, not because it entails a logical contradiction or is not con- 
sonant with a firmly established body of knowledge, but because it is felt that 
this is not the sort of thing that science should do in the light of some conception 
about the nature of science. I shall endeavor to show that attempts to eliminate 
the nonindividualistic orientation in social science—known in anthropology by 
that verbal monstrosity, ‘‘superorganicism”’-——have often been of this kind. 
While the rather general title of this paper suggests that we have to do with a 
widespread point of view,! I shall be concerned only with its formulation in 
David Bidney’s Theoretical Anthropology. One need not agree with Bidney to 
appreciate that he has developed a well-integrated viewpoint based upon a few 
notions which are elaborately developed in his book. Serious philosophical! 
analyses of the problems and methods of social science are still not so common 
that we can afford to neglect any of the significant efforts of the recent years. 

Methodological superorganicism? maintains that some problems of social! 
science require solutions that do not take account of the interests and particu- 
larities of individual human beings (Goldstein 1956). It does not concern itself 
with any sense that may or may not be made of alleged hypostatic social or 
sociocultural entities. Nor does it presuppose the patently absurd notion that 
cultures exist in some ontologically significant way which makes them in- 
dependent of human beings. It has often been claimed that it does both, but 
to my knowledge no serious proof has been formulated (see Watkins 1957: 106 
ff. for a proposed proof and Goldstein 1958:1 ff. for its rejection). Thus, the 
charge is a rhetorical, rather than a logical, reductio ad absurdum. And thus 
it is entirely beside the point, for a methodological standpoint is rejected on the 
irrelevant ground that it fails to deal with an ontological question.’ 


Methodological Superorganicism and Bidney’s Conception of Science 

Passages in Bidney’s book are entirely in accord with the nonind!vidualistic 
standpoint: 
Methodologically, the principle of the hierarchical, empirical classification of the sci- 
ences requires that we distinguish “the necessary condition” from the “sufficient cause.”’ 
The lower level of phenomena is the necessary condition for the actualization of the 
higher level, but the higher level is not thereby ‘‘explained”’ by or deduced from the 
lower. For practical purposes the phenomena of a higher level may be studied pro- 
visionally ‘‘as though” they were independent of the lower level until a synoptic view 
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of the interrelations between the levels can be achieved. The higher level is not reduced 
to the lower because of any demonstration of the common elements it shares with the 
latter (1953:48). 


‘Higher’ and “lower” levels refer to the relative degrees of generality of the 
phenomena being compared. Thus, the lowest level of empirical phenomena is 
that studied by physics, for it is the most general. The more specialized 
phenomena of biology are deemed to be ona higher level, for the subject matter 
of biology is subject to the laws of physics as well; and so on through the data 
of psychology and the social sciences. But the reverse is not true. Not all of 
the data that may be analyzed in terms of the concepts of physics may be 
treated in terms of biological or sociological concepts. So when he writes of 
levels, Bidney simply indicates that some sciences deal with a more inclusive 
part of the universe than do others. The more restricted a part of the universe 
studied, the higher the position in the hierarchy of the sciences. It will be noted 
that Bidney does not quite say this. He talks about levels of phenomena in an 
ontological sense, rather than of the range over which the concepts of a sicence 
are applicable in our endeavor to understand the universe. It will be shown in 
what follows that his view of the problem results in difficulty. 

The distinction between necessary condition and sufficient cause is en- 
tirely in accord with the nonindividualistic standpoint, for while this asserts 
that we are not able to account for cultural phenomena by appeal to the laws 
of psychology, it does not deny that culture as we know it may presuppose a 
particular biopsychological basis. But Bidney is not prepared to reach the 
conclusion of the superorganicists. This is because he conceives the different 
sciences as dealing with different objects, rather than as different systems of 
concepts that may frequently be applied to the same objects. And so, in con- 
tinuing his discussion of the pragmatically useful device of studying “the 
phenomena of a given science ‘as if’ they were independent of other levels,” 
he remarks that this is especially convenient for 


... physicists, chemists, and biologists, who deal with disparate objects which may be 
separated for special treatment. The problem becomes more difficult in the case of 
psychologists who wish to study psychological phenomena to the exclusion of bio- 
logical processes, since the two sets of data obviously pertain to the same object. 
Similarly, sociologists and anthropologists, who are interested in social behavior and 
its products, cannot investigate their data except by reference to actual human organ- 
ganisms. That is, psychological, sociological, and cultural phenomena do not exist 
independently, and hence may not be said to constitute distinct ontological levels or 
to be conceived through themselves alone (1953: 48 f.). 


Bidney seems to assert that once we have abstracted some aspect of the 
universe from the totality in order to study it using the conceptual tools of 
one of the sciences, we are precluded from reapproaching it with the concepts 
of any other science. That this is a true analysis of his intentions can be seen 
from his remarks concerning the related point as to whether anthropology is 
a science or a branch of the humanities. Those who limit their work to the 
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descriptive historical reconstruction of given sociocultural systems and those 
who seek cross-cultural regularities in the hope of formulating general laws, 
both argue that anthropology is what they themselves do. Kroeber, noting 
the futility of such debate, suggests that any given body of phenomena may 
be approached from both points of view. In summing up this view, Bidney notes 
that, 

. . . the study of culture may be viewed, on the one hand, as a historic discipline devoted 
to the description of cultural phenomena. ... On the other hand, the study of culture ° 
may be approached with the intention of developing a science of culture . . . and then 
attention will be focused upon the abstracted cultural processes underlying the quali- 
tative, stylistic culture configurations, without further references to particular space- 
time contexts (1953:254). 


For Bidney, there is an ‘‘unresolved difficulty in Kroeber’s ethnological posi- 
tion,”’ and that is the relationship between scientific processes and historical 
forms in culture. ‘“‘Kroeber recognizes culture history minus cultural processes 
and cultural processes minus culture history, but does not show us how they are 
related in actual cultural experience” (Bidney 1953:256). Having abstracted 
from the concrete cultural experience that which is alleged to be the cultural 
process, you have nothing left to treat as historical. Or, should you begin as 
historian and provide a descriptive account of the particular culture in which 
you are interested, nothing is left that can be treated in terms of recurrent uni- 
versal processes. It is because Bidney treats the different disciplines as being 
concerned with different subject matter that he finds that Kroeber has not 
provided an account of how the subject matter of historical anthropology and 
that of nomothetic anthropology are brought together, ‘are related in actual 
cultural experience.’”’ Indeed, he says this himself: 

If there is to be a science of culture history, or a systematic science of culture, then 
there must be specific, significant cultural uniformities and regular correlations of 
cultural phenomena. If one abstracts the integrative descriptions of concrete cultural 
phenomena in their qualitative configurations and functional interrelations as per- 
taining to the sphere of cultural history, all that can possibly remain are the abstract 
psychological and biological processes which underlie them (1953:257). 


This seems to claim that once a complete description has been provided of any 
aspect of culture there is nothing cultural left that can be called a “cultura! 
process.’ Thus, if we are to have processes at all, these are to be subcultural 
or metacultural processes, i.e., those encountered on the biopsychological! 
levels. 

Rejection of the nonindividualistic point of view, then, has a dual basis: 
first, that both psychology and anthropology make their abstractions from 
the same set of data; and second, Bidney’s own conception of the sciences and 
their subject matters. ‘Concrete, actual experience is psychocultural and in- 
volves a creative synthesis of psychological activity and cultural achievement 
in relation to a given environment” (Bidney 1953:75). It is this indisputable 
fact, that there are no instances of sociocultural activity that are not inti- 
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mately associated with instances of psychological activity, that leads to the 
conclusion that we can have no true science of culture that is not psychocul- 
tural. (Yet it is equally true that there are no instances of cultural activity that 
are not associated with instances of physicochemical action, but it is never 
claimed that we cannot have an adequate theoretical anthropology until we 
have discovered the relations of cultural phenomena to the subcellular chem- 
ical processes within the body of every bearer of culture.) 

Bidney notes that it may be useful for scientists to make abstractions from 
the concrete ongoing psychocultural situation, but he allows this only for 
purposes of temporary analysis. These abstractions cannot result in the formu- 
lation of anthropological theory, for such theory would have to relate culture 
to the noncultural, to human nature and the nonhuman environment. Super- 
organicism is accused of failing to take account of the organic basis of culture: 
“Ultimately culture is not intelligible by itself, for the simple reason that 
culture is a correlative phenomenon, always involving some reference to na- 
ture, including man and his geographical environment” (Bidney 1953:119). 
But the scholar who is interested in some sociocultural system, and has human 
sociocultural systems as his delimited universe of discourse, need not em- 
phasize that he is concerned with such systems nor stress the characterization 
of their bearers as psychological organisms having certain determinate rela- 
tions to nature. Within his universe of discourse this may be said of all possible 
systems, and to emphasize the biological and psychological characteristics 
essential to the nature of human beings would be irrelevant. If it can be had 
at all, the answer to the question ‘“‘What makes human culture?” seems not 
to be a prerequisite to answering the theoretical questions of social science 
proper. If we are concerned with explaining cultural differences and cultural 
change, then we need not mention the fact that man in his concrete manifes- 
tations is a psychocultural being. 

Peculiarities in the writings of nonindividualistic anthropologists may be 
cited in support of the view that their superorganicism is a metaphysical 
theory, but it may be argued independently that methodological superor- 
ganicism does not require the existence of self-subsistent cultural entities. I 
can well believe that an attempt to formulate the superorganic standpoint in 
abstraction from actual instances of anthropological research may easily sug- 
gest that anthropology is concerned with such entities. Too, the preoccupation 
of many prominent anthropologists with definitions of culture may strengthen 
this suggestion, especially when such definitions start with “culture is” or 
“culture consists of” and are never used in anthropological work (cf. Goldstein 
1957), for since no other use is made of them the definitions may be taken as 
characterizations of some actual reality. It is only when these definitions are 
confronted with what anthropologists actually do that their significance, as 
well as the methodological character of superorganicism, becomes apparent. 

This is not the place to present a detailed account of what anthropologists 
do, but some general remarks will make clear what I have in mind. Ethno- 
graphic accounts are never about a thing called “culture.”” They deal at length 
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with such matters as technology, religious ritual, mythology, magical rites, 
kinship nomenclature and its ramification in the social organization, politica! 
organization, methods of subsistence, and so on. Anthropologists will some- 
times attempt to theorize about the data that have been collected, but this too 
makes no reference to a self-subsistent culture. It appears from the practice 
of anthropologists that the term “‘culture” is intended to encompass the wide 
variety of phenomena with which they are concerned. It is true that in their 
speculative moments they often express themselves in such a way as to give 
the impression that they are actually concerned with such an entity, and the 
expressions ‘“‘level of reality” and “reality sui generis’? may be found in their 
writings. But this must surely not be afforded greater significance than the 
actual work they do as anthropologists. 

It is sometimes said that ‘‘Culture must be explained in terms of culture” 
(White 1949:339), and Bidney takes such formulations to be evidence that 
anthropologists themselves support his claim that nonindividualistic anthro- 
pology implicitly postulates that ‘‘Cultural phenomena .. . constitute an in- 
dependent level of reality which is intelligible in itself” (Bidney 1953:329). 
But the so-called ethnological postulate, omnis cultura ex cultura, may be 
accepted without commitment to the view that culture exists as a closed sys- 
tem, a somewhat less encompassing Spinozistic substance. One need recognize 
only that the term “‘culture” in anthropological contexts is used to refer to the 
wide variety of phenomena of interest to anthropologists. To say, then, that 
culture is explained by culture is not to affirm the existence of a self-caused 
something which has the capacity to affect human experience, but rather than 
anthropological theories may be expected to explain some cultural phenomena 
in terms of other cultural phenomena. Too, this position is sometimes taken in 
explicit disagreement with those who would claim that cultural phenomena are 
to be accounted for through recourse to psychological laws. Abstracted both 
from the context of anthropological work and its disagreement with psycholog- 
ical reductionism, confronted by a host of anthropologically irrelevant defini- 
tions of culture or “culture” (cf. Goldstein 1957), and interpreted in light of a 
philosophical prepossession concerning the nature of science, nonindividualistic 
social science becomes, or at least presupposes, metaphysics and rather inept 
metaphysics at that. 

Since nonindividualism or superorganicism is a methodological orientation, 
it is not itself a theory of any kind, and in particular it is not a theory of cul- 
ture. If it were, it would not only cease to be a methodological position, but it 
would clearly be what Bidney says it is—a branch of speculative philosophy, 
possibly having two versions, idealist and materialist (Bidney 1953:23 ff.). 
As a theory it would presumably be a theory about something, and that would 
no doubt be the sort of entity that nonindividualism is accused of fostering. 
At least this would be the case on Bidney’s view of science; every science is 
about the nature of some particular reality which is not the concern of any 
other science, and superorganicism would be concerned with the superorganic. 
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Laws as Processes 

Anthropologists interested in the possibility of theory formation have 
talked about cultural processes, and it is about these that Bidney asks (1953: 
276) “If the cultural processes are uniform, why are not the resultant forms 
uniform too?” If an object were to fall from the table upon which I am now 
writing, it would take less time to reach the floor than it would take to reach 
the street if it were thrown from the roof of some tall building. Yet in both 
cases, physics would see the same processes at work; that is, a physicist could 
explain the difference in the times it would take the object to reach the end of 
its fall by appeal to the same law or set of laws. But if we are to take the sen- 
tence just quoted seriously, it would seem that we ought to ask, “If the physi- 
cal processes are uniform, why are not the resultant events uniform too?” We 
would explain that since our laws were applied to a different set of circum- 
stances in each case, and since for a scientific explanation we are required to 
have both general laws and descriptive accounts of particular events (Hempel 
and Oppenheim 1948:135 ff.), there should have been a difference in outcome. 
We must now seek to discover why Bidney should ask about cultural processes 
what is never asked about physical ones. 

Soon after asking the question cited above, Bidney asks another: “If one 
cultural law can give rise to various cultural forms, what is the correlation ob- 
taining between cultural processes and cultural forms?” (1953:277). It seems 
clear that by ‘“‘cultural form” he intends a particular cultural event with every 
detail of its particularity. In contrast, a general law of culture must ignore a 
good bit of the particularity of any specific event. If it cannot be asserted of a 
large class of events, each differing from the others in a number of ways,' it 
would be a detailed sequential description and not a general law at all. Popper 
(1957:117) has correctly pointed out that though any given event may be 
explained in terms of the laws of nature, if it is to be explained in all its detail, 
we are required to know a good many such laws. But Bidney seems to say 
that if anthropological laws are possible there must be a unique relationship 
between any such law and a class of cultural events; that one need only cite 
the law by name and the kind of event to which it gives rise should immediately 
appear in the mind of the theorist in the fulness of its detail. Of course, there 
are no such laws. They are not known to physics, and they are not likely to 
be discovered by social science. 

If anthropology ever produces a system of laws, I presume that such laws 
will be of the kind that group together certain specific phenomena which 
may be shown to have certain determinate relations to each other. Our laws 
will tell us that when certain variables take specified forms, then one or an- 
other variable dependent upon these will have certain specified characteristics. 
If we are aware that one or more of these variables are undergoing determinate 
change, it may be hoped that we will be able to predict the future state of the 
dependent variables. But while our laws are about cultural phenomena, they 
are not themselves cultural phenomena, except in the irrelevant sense of being 
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phenomena of our Western culture. But Bidney seems to treat laws of cultura] 
phenomena as some kind of really existent processes of culture. Some formula- 
tions of the principle of determinjsm require that if an event e in context « 
results in a subsequent occurrence 0, then an o must always follow from an e 
in a c. I suppose that such formulations would also require that a determinate 
process has the same result whenever it operates under a determinate set of 
circumstances. In sum, this view of determinism asserts that events and pro- 
cesses have uniform effects under uniform conditions. But I do not see how it 
may be claimed that scientific laws have effects. It seems to me that they 
simply report regularities. The more general we can make them, the wider 
the range of data to which they may be applied. But Bidney has reified laws 
and made them into processes. Consequently, he requires that if we have them 
at all, we must be able to show that they have the same results whenever they 
are applied. And because a determinate process and its specific result suggest 
a sequence, Bidney takes the position that anthropological laws must be 
sequential, must provide a sequence of specific events. Since there have never 
been two sequences identical in the manner required, Bidney feels that his 
rejection of the possibility of a nomothetic anthropology is justified. 

All this leads to a further attack on what is implied in the notion of an- 
thropological laws or the regularity of cultural events. From the superorganic 
point of view, says Bidney, “‘culture must be explained, not by reference to 
man or to the fact of human biology and psychology, but through itself alone 
as a distinct level of reality. Hence, the evolution of any one category of cul- 
ture must be viewed as subject to fixed, predetermined, logical stages of devel- 
opment” (1953:270). However, ‘‘There is no predetermined, immanent neces- 
sity or teleology in the evolution of human culture . . . since culture is not a 
natural organism, subject to predetermined stages of growth” (p. 283). From 
this Bidney would like to conclude that a nomothetic anthropology is unten- 
able. 

It is true that some anthropologists have held views which seem to imply 
that cultural stages are predetermined, but this idea is by no means a logically 
necessary requirement of a theoretical anthropology from a nonindividualistic 
standpoint. For this standpoint has no need of the view that in culture we dis- 
cover the unfolding of immanent potentialities, for it neither treats cultural 
phenomena as self-caused entities that are not affected by human beings, nor 
does it require that the laws it hopes to formulate be reified into processes. 
Bidney has interpreted the notion of sociocultural law in a way which would 
be patently absurd were it generalized to include the laws of physics. The con- 
struction of such a thing as the Brooklyn Bridge required that engineers apply 
to the task their knowledge of physical theory. It is undoubtedly the case that 
without such theory the construction of a bridge would be a hit-or-miss affair, 
and people concerned with such matters would have much less confidence in 
the feasibility of success than they have now. Furthermore, the fact that the 
Brooklyn Bridge was successfully completed and continues to stand must be 
recognized as providing some further confirmation for the physical laws that 
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were taken into account. But surely no one would wish to argue that this 
dependence upon laws is evidence for the fact that the Brooklyn Bridge was 
predetermined from the very beginning of the universe.° 

It seems a simple matter to dispose both of the question of the predeter- 
mination of specific cultural events and the claim that the possibility of socio- 
cultural laws necessitates the impossibility of human freedom (Bidney 1953: 
116). It is claimed that the kind of kinship nomenclature which prevails in a 
given society is a function of certain other sociocultural variables (Murdock 
1949), but nothing in this requires that the kind of nomenclature which pre- 
vails at any given time must have been predetermined from the beginning of 
human existence. Anthropologists may wish to say that the prevailing kind 
of nomenclature was culturally determined, but they need mean only that the 
determining factors are variable cultural phenomena, and not require reference 
either to external entities or to ontologically real processes which their laws 
are alleged to reflect. A theory which specifies the relevant cultural variables 
leaves no room for the introduction of either of these kinds of irrelevant beings. 

Nor need the possibility of such theories imply that human beings have no 
freedom of action, though it may readily be acknowledged that if the universe 
were populated with the dubious kinds of culture-determining entities just 
referred to, it would be hard to know what freedom could mean. While intelli- 
gence cannot act in violation of social necessities (Hook 1943: 148), indepen- 
dent decisions may be implemented by determining the possible alternatives. 
This seems to be at the basis of all attempts to determine public policy, and if 
we believe that our decisions in regard to such policies may be efficacious, we 
presuppose the truth of some sociocultural laws. It is true that those engaged 
in the formulation of policies do not trouble to discover what these laws are, 
and one may wonder if the incidence of failure in such matters might be ap- 
preciably lessened if more were known about sociocultural laws. In any event, 
the logical possibility that there are sociocultural laws does not mean that we 
are caught in a mesh which makes a mockery of our consciousness of freedom. 
On the contrary, it may be suggested that the possibility of discovering these 
laws may enable us to make our freedom of action more effective. 

LEON J. GOLDSTEIN 


NOTES 


1 Thus Mandelbaum can refer to a standard objection to the view that societal facts are not 
reducible without remainder to psychological facts as the “ontological objection’”’ without having 
to specify any particular objector (Mandelbaum 1955:313 f.). 

2It may be observed that had Kroeber used some such term as “methodological super- 
organicism,” rather than call his famous paper “The Superorganic” (Kroeber 1952:22-51), he 
might have made the desired methodological point without skirting the metaphysically dangerous 
ground which led to his well-known retraction (Kroeber 1952:23). 

’ Cf. Mayo’s argument concerning the pragmatic value of the notion of the general will as 
distinct from the claim that “general will’ is the name of an existent organism or superorganism 
(Mayo 1956). 

* Just as objects differing in all respects other than that they are falling objects, may have 
their motion explained by the same set of physical laws. 
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5 One may, I suppose, espouse a thorough-going fatalism and believe in the predetermination 
of the Brooklyn Bridge. I am saying only that one could not reach such a conclusion solely from 
the netion of dependence upon law discussed in the text. 
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ON THE STUDY OF MISSIONARY POLICIES 


In the August, 1958, issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Peter Duigan 
makes an excellent case for the need to study the missionary policies of the 
Jesuits to gain understanding of early cultural contacts involving that order. 
Yet by concentrating on the Jesuits Duigan gives some misleading impressions 
concerning the missionary activities of the other orders and appears to present 
only the Jesuit side of long-standing conflicts within the Catholic world. I hope 
fervently that no one will consider this note intended to be even remotely a 
commentary on the intramural disagreements of the Church. My purpose is 
first to suggest correctives to a few of the possibly misleading remarks, and to 
suggest that a better view of missionary activities will result from an examina- 
tion of the policies of other missionary undertakings as well as those of the 
Jesuits. I would add that study of the implementation of those policies is quite 
as important as the study of the policies themselves. The data are drawn en- 
tirely from New Spain but are capable of extension at least to Peru. As Duigan 
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points out with an apt quotation from Samuel Johnson, most disagreements 
are over means rather than ends. In the present instance I heartily approve 
the ends and merely suggest, not that Duigan’s means are unsatisfactory, but 
that they are insufficiently broad. 

Perhaps the most misleading remark made by Duigan is the statement 
that the missionaries of the 16th century “at first did not even learn the local 
language.”’ This appears to have been true of the secular clergy, not only 
initially but throughout the century and afterwards. Systematic missionary 
effort, however, did not begin until after the conquest of New Spain. Of the 
first three Franciscans who reached New Spain in 1523, only one, Pedro de 
Gante (Pierre de Gand, a Fleming), survived more than briefly. A lay brother, 
Fr. de Gante played a major role in establishing the first educational program 
in the New World, wrote at least two works in Nahuatl, and probably was the 
author of a catechism written in hieroglyphics. Of the twelve ‘“‘apostles” who 
arrived in 1524 to start the first organized mission activity, virtually all were 
authors of one or more works in or about one or more Indian languages. Jn all, 
by 1572 the Franciscans in New Spain had written at least 80 works concerning 
native languages and a number had been printed. Most Franciscan missionaries 
active in the field could use three or more Indian languages; one at least used 
ten. The Dominicans and Augustinians were less prolific but also were working 
in linguistically more homogeneous areas than were the Franciscans. The total 
of known linguistic works by 1572 was 109 (Ricard 1933:345-352). It was 
early and officially recognized in New Spain that no serious missionary effort 
could be carried out without the use of native languages (Ricard 1933:62). 
Jesuit language policy, in Mexico at least, simply continued officially agreed- 
upon policies in effect for more than half a century. Here and subsequently I 
have mainly cited Ricard (1933), but he gives ample documentation of original 
sources. 

Duigan observes that by 1531 the Franciscans in Mexico had pulled down 
500 Aztec temples and broken 20,000 idols and implies that this was contrary 
to the recommendations made by Pope Gregory I for the conversion of the 
Britons as well as contrary to Jesuit practice. As cited by Jeffreys (1956), 
Pope Gregory recommended the destruction of idols but urged that temples 
should be converted into Christian churches. In New Spain an initial attempt 
was made to place Christian images in the temples in Tlaxcala but was flatly 
rejected by the friendly Tlascalans. Montezuma likewise refused such a re- 
quest (Ricard 1933:29-30). Moreover, given the architecture of the Aztec 
temple and the way pagan religious symbolism was incorporated in the decora- 
tions, conversion of the structures to Christian churches would have been 
difficult. Instead the temples were razed and the materials often used to 
build the church, frequently on the same site (cf. the Cathedral in Mexico 
City, the shrine of Tepeyac, the proliferation of churches in Cholula. See Ricard 
1933: 196-199). Moreover, the Jesuits in Northwest Mexico were most assi- 
duous in their destruction of idols, fetishes and fetish bundles (abundantly 
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documented in the Anuas given in the Memorias). In this region, at least, 
Jesuit policy was not unique. 

In the adaptation of native customs to Christian life, the Jesuits un- 
doubtedly went much further than did the other orders. In the 16th century, 
however, the difference with later Jesuit policy was not so pronounced. Con- 
siderable adaptation was used in New Spain, especially by the Franciscans, 
and songs, dances, and fetes were given Christian purposes. However, substitu- 
tion was more common; dances, tableaux, and elaborate processions and 
ceremonials were used to substitute for the satisfactions obtained from pagan 
ceremonials (Ricard 1933:222; 329; Chapter IV). 

Isolation of Indians from the Spanish colonists was carried furthest by the 
Jesuits in such places as Paraguay, but the whole linguistic policy used in New 
Spain was part of a campaign of isolation. Specific orders from the Crown were 
ignored and Spanish was taught only to children of the native elite and then 
only in the early period of the Colony. The formation and administration of 
Indian towns likewise had the same ends in view and in this the missionary 
orders and the civil administration collaborated. The data are discussed in 
several places in Ricard (1933). 

Finally, the Jesuits certainly were not unique in regarding the Indians as 
human beings or in finding admirable aspects in their character and culture. 
It is true that the Jesuits may have maintained a more consistent policy than 
did the other orders. That they did so, however, may have been because of the 
conflicts that had been resolved in part in the early 16th century. It is true that 
the doctrine of “‘providential preparation” did not become general in mis- 
sionary efforts until the 19th century (Richard 1933:333) and that hostility to 
native religions was high in the preceding centuries. Nevertheless, the influence 
of Erasmus and the numerous humanists in New Spain, of whom Fr. Bartol- 
ome de las Casas and Bishop Vasco de Quiroga are but towering examples 
among a numerous but less well-known group, meant that the doctrines of 
natural virtue and admiration for the native cultures played an important 
part in many early missionary efforts even though with time less liberal 
doctrines triumphed. 

None of these comments are meant to imply that there were no differences 
between the policies and the implementation of policies of the different orders. 
On the contrary, I am sure that this was the case and that the differences had 
important repercussions in the acculturation of the Indians of New Spain, dif- 
ferences still reflected in the cultures of the modern Indians of Mexico. In } 
particular, Duigan is probably quite correct in his discussion of the special 
form of cultural relativism he believes to be unique to the Jesuits. 

What I hope my comments have shown is that the orders differed in policy 
and action in different times and places. What is needed, therefore, is not a 
study of the Jesuits alone but of all the orders as they functioned in the various 
fields of activity at various times. I have long believed that we will never 
truly understand Mexican Indian acculturation until we have detailed studies 
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of the religious orders. To repeat, then, I strongly approve of Duigan’s ends. 
His proposed means, however, I think need amplification. The aspects of his 
article that I felt needed some corrective comment arose precisely from his 
apparent preoccupation with a single missionary order. 

RALPH L. BEALS 

University of California, Los Angeles 
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Book Reviews 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Proceedings of the Thirty-Second International Congress of Americanists: Copenhagen 
1956. Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., 1958. 743 pp., illustrations. da. Kr. 
70,00. 


Reviewed by J. Ertc S. THompson, Carnegie Institute of Washington 


International Congresses of Americanists are of two kinds. In the old style, the pro- 
ceedings form an olla podrida and one has lots of fun fishing out all sorts of odds and 
ends, from the lean meat of a well-prepared paper through the tough gizzard of some 
system of marriage with one’s grandmother’s sister or the fleshless bones of some 
contentious primate, to the hot potato of a highly controversial subject. In the newer 
style, earnest organizers plan seminars in which experts furnish discourses to order for 
neophytes who wait at the foot of the anthropological Mount Sinai to receive the 
graven tablets. Happily, the proceedings of the 32nd Congress are of the spontaneous 
old-fashioned type. There is something for everybody, but all the reviewer gets is the 
problem of how to review the report. 

In a short critique one can do no more than enumerate a few of the 91 papers in 
order to give an idea of the subjects covered. As is to be expected of a congress held in 
Denmark, papers on the Arctic are numerous and excellent. Birket-Smith’s presidential 
address, “The Significance of Eskimology,”’ Collins on the Dorset problem, Laughlin 
on the Aleutians, Larsen on Nunamiut material culture in relation to that of neighbor- 
ing Eskimo, Vebaek on Norse settlements in Greenland, Okladnikov’s synthesis of 
work in northeastern Siberia, Spenser on Eskimo polyandry, van den Steenhoven on 
legal concepts of the Caribou Eskimo, and several papers on Eskimo linguistics give 
an idea of the wide coverage. 

Lowie has some important considerations on the culture area concept; Siverts a 
very interesting paper largely on the impact of Protestantism on a Tzeltal Maya 
community. Loukotka calls attention to a large Tiahuanaco collection made 50 years 
ago, and since then lost to sight in Czechoslovakia. Cruxent deals with an early lithic 
industry in Venezuela; Becker-Donner reports on finds on the Middle Guapire, Brazil; 
Doering discusses graffiti on north Peruvian temples; Irmgard Johnson surveys twine- 
plaiting in the New World; Haury describes two elephant slaughter sites and their 
artifacts; and Barthel and Knorozov express very different views on Maya hieroglyphic 
writing. 

Glottochronology is the subject of four papers; Levin gives a summary and dis- 
cussion of physical, cultural, and linguistic views on early man in northeastern Siberia. 
Lack of space prevents mention of many important contributions. 

The editor, Jens Yde, is to be congratulated on a fine job. 


Professional Ethics and Civic Morals. EmtteE DurkueErm. Translated by CORNELIA 
BROOKFIELD. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958. xliv, 228 pp. $5.Q). 


Reviewed by RoBERT F. SPENCER, University of Minnesota 


This is a series of 17 lectures given by Durkheim at Bordeaux and put into final 
form between 1898 and 1900. They are made available through the continuing interest 
in Durkheim on the part of sociologists in Turkey. Professor H. N. Kubali, of the 
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University of Istanbul, arranged publication of some of the lecture notes in a Turkish 
translation in 1947, following them with the French original. The present English 
translation is in effect a new contribution from Durkheim’s pen. 

Durkheim is generally regarded as a theorist and philosopher. In the bulk of his 
writings he concerns himself with an ideal social type with the result that most students 
tend to dismiss his “practical” sociology. But it may be remembered that it was Durk- 
heim who did some significant pioneering in empirical sociology with his study of 
suicide. These lectures, in a sense, parallel the suicide research, being concerned in part 
with homicide and other kinds of social disorganization. To paraphrase, Durkheim’s 
problem is this: an ideal social type is one in which individuals and groups are sub- 
merged in the collective representations; at what point does individuality transcend 
these, or, in how far is ethical morality a necessary factor in stabilizing the secial 
entity? Durkheim’s concern with the normative intrudes in these lectures. His point 
of departure is the critique of the modern state. He deplores the proliferation of an- 
organic self-interest groups within the state. His panacea is organization. 

Durkheim’s modern state is a product of evolution and, it may be inferred, an 
unfortunate product. Neither democracy nor autocracy can adequately satisfy the 
collective need. When carried out by elected officials, the acts of volition involving 
the collectivity are not the product of the collectivity. Similarly, in a democracy, the 
vote is individual, not uniform, and hence not a reflection of the collective conscious- 
ness. This is not to say, a point made elsewhere with respect to Durkheim, that com- 
munalistic is communistic. The rights of property, for example, can fittingly reside 
in the collective consciousness and assume a sacred character. Unlike Marx, Durkheim 
does not utilize the economic; he is faithful to his primary principle that society is 
generated in the social. He objects rather to any ephemeral quality in the social group. 
Only with cohesion and permanence, he argues, can the social entity realize itself. 
Hence, it is in a corporate organization like the guild, with uniform individual partici- 
pation, that the modern state may find its significant counterpart. Or, to put the matter 
more simply, the evils of modern society can in large measure be obviated by fuller 
participation by individuals in the total culture. 

One likes this point of view or not, depending on premise and orientation. But it 
seems wholly worth while to bring out a new publication of Durkheim which presents 
another facet of his many-sided concerns. Reading in part between the lines, one cannot 
help realizing that had the social sciences paid more attention to Durkheim half a cen- 
tury or so ago, a good many false steps might have been saved and we might be much 
further along than we are today. Even if his point of view in its entirety may not be 
acceptable, Durkheim had insights well ahead of his age. 


Book Reviews 


Style and Civilizations. A. L. Kroeper. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1957. 191 pp., 
appendices. $3.00. 


Reviewed by MEYER SCHAPIRO, Columbia University 


‘My ultimate aim in these chapters,”’ writes Kroeber, “is an inquiry into civiliza- 
tion: what are its characteristics, its essential nature, its features in the past, its future 
prospects.” 

As a key to the understanding of civilization or culture—the words here are inter- 
changeable—Kroeber proposes the concept of “style.” Taken from the theory of art, 
this notion is extended to culture as a whole. Style is both a pervading quality and a 
principle of integration. It occurs in nature as well as society; a species, by virtue of 
the accord of the parts of an organism, is for Kroeber a biological style. 
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Each culture possesses a characteristic style of life and this life style has a history 


of which the successive stages exhibit a pattern of development. Within that common 
life style are comprised the singular styles of the special fields, subject to conditions 
that determine divergences of character and growth. 

- The history of a style of art or dress is due mainly to “‘inner’’ causes. A change 
may be released by tensions outside the field, but these do not account for the new 
peculiarities of style. Each activity has its own built-in requirements, “basic patterns” 
or norms that limit and direct the development. The early established features condi- 
tion the later growth. Given man’s capacity for invention and the accumulative char- 
acter of culture, given also the tendency to extreme reactions when circumstances are 
unstable, the forms of culture show typical oscillations. The total culture style arises 
from interplay among the styles of the parts, which color each other until an ultimate 
all-over quality emerges, toning all or most of them alike. Even science has a style 
with its ups and downs, its culminations and stagnations; and in each culture the 
sciences show broadly the same kind of life style as the arts. A cultural pattern has 
latent possibilities which are recognized and worked out, until uncreative repetition 
upon the exhaustion of the pattern marks the decline of the culture or a phase. 

Kroeber is aware of difficulties in these views; he anticipates objections and is 
frankly speculative, while throwing out some daring suggestions. What he proposes 
are problems, ideas, an approach, not definitive answers. The book is a series of far- 
ranging reflections rather than studies; a large part consists of the exposition and 
criticism of the theories of Spengler, Toynbee, Danilevsky, and Sorokin. 

Spengler is indeed the center of the book and Kroeber admits his indebtedness to 
the German writer. He rejects in Spengler the numerology, the separation of cultures, 
the expressionistic pathos, the exaggerated holism, together with the tragic view of 
Western decline. But he accepts above all Spengler’s concept of an extensive style 
unity as an undeniable attribute of culture and his notion of a pervading root quality 
(though Kroeber limits its range, without investigating very far the ground and 
significance of these limits). He values as a deep insight Spengler’s idea that cathedrals, 
clocks, credit, counterpoint, calculus, double-entry accounting, and pictorial perspec- 
tive, illustrate the common quality—a striving for the infinite—that characterizes 
Western culture as a whole. 

The book’s great interest lies in the effort of an informed anthropologist to come 
to grips with history and with complex cultures of which the documented history shows 
recurrent patterns of development. Until now this has been the domain of scholars 
whose inquiries into culture have been restricted to the better known historical so- 
cieties. 

Also typical of much modern thinking about history in the large is Kroeber’s 
choice of the work of art as a model of society—as against the organic, mechanical, 
psychological, and communication models. This choice is apparent not only in the 
concept of style, but in the use of the term “pattern.” As in the literature of art, it is 
applied here ambiguously: “pattern” is both an element that recurs in different fields 
and the unique structure of the whole of a culture. 

The concept of style is often elusive in these lectures. Although Kroeber defines 
style as a characteristic set of forms, his culture-styles are described not so much 
through forms as through a complex quality or disposition, e.g., corporeality (classic 
culture), infinity (Western), abstract systematization (India). How the concept of 
infinity applies in the same sense to Gothic architecture, heliocentric astronomy, 
calculus, polyphony, credit, clocks, double-entry bookkeeping, scientific technology, 
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and pictorial perspective, has yet to be shown. If these elements illustrate the unity of 
a culture lasting over a thousand years and still in existence, it should be noted that 
they belong to different periods and national groups. Perspective and double-entry 
bookkeeping are inventions of an Italian culture of the 15°h century that has rejected 
the Gothic style of building in favor of classic forms; the calculus arises in the North 
in the anti-Gothic 17th century; the intense development of scientific technology in 
the last hundred years is contemporary with the abandonment of perspective in paint- 
ing, and so on. What, then, is the total style in any of these periods and places? When 
is there a true stylistic congruence of the parts? And what shall we say of the large 
domains of culture not marked by the common style? By what criteria does one set 
the historical scale of the culture and the explanatory principle? For Kroeber not all 
parts of a culture are equally important in his search for its style; he refers mainly to 
those which have an esthetic or intellectual content—the arts and sciences furnish 
his most striking illustrations. He tends to ignore institutions, action, and conduct— 
the relations between individuals or groups—and to favor products—works of art and 
ideas—those things which can be easily isolated as distinct entities. The economic, 
political, moral, religious, and familial are a slight part of his stylistic account of 
culture. 

Style here is not so much a principle of integration of the culture at a point in time 
and space as it is a set of qualities discovered in several arbitrarily selected fields, mainly 
artistic and intellectual—and not even in these fields as a whole. Correcting Spengler’s 
meager account of India, Kroeber offers as a formula of total style the tendency to 
abstract systematization found in Indian chess, arithmetic, and logic—all rational 
fields. But do Gupta sculpture, Ajanta painting, Hindu poetry—overlooked by Spengler 
and cited by Kroeber as great accomplishments—show this abstract systematization? 
Is this their style? Kroeber does not say; and one may doubt it very much. 

In explaining the development of Western art, Kroeber writes a résumé of its his- 
tory as an example of a typical process of slow maturation, with a high point and then 
decline after supposed exhaustion of the pattern. The high point is the classic Renais- 
sance phase. I doubt that this account, resting on Kroeber’s taste in art, will win the 
assent of historians, artists, and critics. It depends on an underestimation of archaic 
and medieval art and of the high achievements of the post-classic phase. His picture 
of late 19th and 20th century art as a complete negation of form seems to me woefully 
blind; it is neither history nor criticism, and is inconsistent with his admiration of 
Picasso and his view of contemporary culture as a whole. 

To account for the decline of an art or culture (or the creation of new forms) by 
the exhaustion of a pattern is circular and no explanation at all. It ignores the circum- 
stances under which the new arises and assumes as already known what has yet to be 
found out: all the possibilities in the development of a pattern, something that we 
don’t know even after the history of a pattern is written. 


Etnologia Religiosa: Le Scuole Evoluszioniste e le Scuole Storiche. RENATO BOCCASSINO. 
(Storia e Scienza delle Religioni.) Torino: Societa Editrice Internazionale, 1958. 
xxiii, 353 pp., 141 figures, 8 charts. Lire 2000. 


Reviewed by Harotp D. GuNN, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia 
It has been remarked often of late that anthropologists have paid insufficient atten- 


tion to the history of the development of their science. Accordingly, this volume (by 
the Director of Ethnography, Luigi Pigorini Prehistoric and Ethnographical Muscum, 
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Rome) will be of interest not only to those specialists to whom it is addressed primarily, 
but also to anthropologists in general—in spite of, or perhaps because of, certain of 
its limitations. 

The volume is not purely expository in intent, but is also critical: Boccassino has 
achieved his stated aim of presenting “‘the basic thought”’ (“il pensiero fondamentale’’ 
of the several ‘“‘schools” both of the evolutionary and of the historical-cultural sorts, 
specifically as it bears on “religious ethnology.”” He has shed much light on the de- 
velopment of “religio-ethnological” theory as well, but it must be remarked that his 
critical evaluation of the contributions of the various schools is from the viewpoint of 
the Schmidt-Koppers group. 

In view of the title of the work, it is particularly difficult to defend Boccassino’s 
treatment of the Freudian school of psychoanalysis as such. In all fairness, one must 
note that Totem and Taboo, Freud’s excursion into the field of cultural evolution, has 
provided the pretext for Boccassino’s unfortunate detour: from a not wholly unreason- 
able treatment of that essay, he proceeds far out of his way to dismiss, by strongest 
implication, the whole of Freudian theory—even, it might appear, the whole of psycho- 
analysis. Surely, sporting hound would agree with fox that it is simply monstrous to 
say that “le opere essenziali per la conoscenza e la critica della psicanalisi’”’ are (n.b. 
dates) Gaetani’s La psicanalisi (Rome, 1930), Dalbiez’ Le méthode psychanalytique 
(Paris, 1936), and Schmidt’s “Der Odipus-Komplex...,” in Nationalwirtscha/t 
(Berlin, 1929). 

Boccassino concludes with a list of schools—and of scholars—‘“‘of interest from the 
viewpoint of religious ethnology,” but not to be classified simply as either evolutionary 
or historical, in his view: this catalog will have its own value for specialists, not least 
because it makes more explicit some of the limitations to which Boccassino has sub- 
mitted voluntarily. 

The numerous plates constitute a fascinating—sometimes quaint, often charming 
—and unusual collection from the most varied sources. 


Man in the Primitive World. E. ADAMSON HoEBEt (Second edition.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958. xvi, 678 pp., glossary, figures. $9.00. 


Reviewed by C. S. Forp, Yale University 


This revised edition of Man in the Primitive World will probably prove to be an 
excellent text for introductory courses in anthropology. It seems much improved 
both in format and content over the first edition. 

The text consists basically of four major parts: (1) Introduction, (2) Ancient Man 
and Prehistoric Culture, (3) Race and Culture, and (4) Primitive Culture. The fourth 
is by far the most extensive, comprising more than 400 of the total number of pages. 
After an initial discussion of the nature of culture, this section deals in order with the 
following topics: Subsistence and Crafts, Marriage and Kin, Status and Social Role, 
Property and Politics, Sociai Control, Religion and Magic, and the Dynamics ol 
Culture. 

It is difficult for someone already familiar with the field to calculate how this book 
will strike a newcomer to anthropology. On the whole it seems to me to be clearly 
and even at times entertainingly written. There are passages that may prove for- 
biddingly complex to the novice, especially in the sections dealing with prehistory and, 
on a different level, those dealing with culture and personality and the evolution 0! 
culture. But on the whole it would seem that Hoebel has done a good job of interpre- 
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tation for the beginning student. And his glossary should be helpful also if the reader 
is inclined to use one. 

The book is predominantly factual, but this does not mean that it is destitute of 
ideas and theory. Many concepts and relationships are expressed by Hoebel and ex- 
pressed positévely. Some of us will be inclined to take sharp issue with many of these, 
but this is not the place to argue or to attempt to spell out contrary evidence. As a 
textbook this may prove one of its strongest assets. The ideas expressed which may or 
may not be sound are at least stimulating and will give the instructor using the text 
something more provocative to do than simply repeating in other words what the text 
has already said. 

As in any book which attempts to cover so much territory of understanding, there 
is an unevenness to it. The chapters on Law and the Social Order and on Government 
are superb, as would be expected given Hoebel’s own interests. Others are not of such 
high standard from the point of view of those whose specialized interests are in physical 
anthropology or in culture and personality, for example. But again this has little to do 
with the book’s potential usefulness as a text for beginners in anthropology. I would 
judge this book to be informative, at times provocative, and basically useful as an 
introductory text. 


Review of Sociology: Analysis of a Decade. JosePH B. GitTLER (Ed.) New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957. ix, 588 pp. $10.50. 


Reviewed by HARVEY C. Moore, The American University 


There are probably few academic anthropologists who have not been confronted 
with the question, ‘‘How is anthropology different from sociology?” Since the question 
is usually raised by a devotee of sociology, it has its annoying aspects. Responses can 
be haughty, patient, or in the form of counter-attack. If haughty, one speaks from 
the premise that the question has its roots in (1) ignorance of major parts of anthro- 
pology such as physical anthropology, archeology, and linguistics and in (2) gullibility 
based on the practice of some sociologists of taking not only their own data and con- 
cepts but also those of other disciplines, summing them up, and then saying, “Now, 
the sociology of this is important.” This leads some students to assume that whatever 
is discussed in sociology books reflects the methods and substance of sociology. If one 
responds patiently to the question, he probably mentions that anthropology tends 
to emphasize all categories of culture rather than primarily the social category, takes 
a long-range view of the development of man and his culture, both material and non- 
material, and has a different total history from sociology. If one takes the counter- 
attack in responding to the question, he says, “‘First of all, you tell me what sociology 

In so doing he runs a risk that the student will plead his junior status and ask the 
professor to tell him what sociology is, a question hardly fair but definitely to be feared. 
However, a reading of Review of Sociology will help give the answer. More fundamen- 
tally, a reading of the book by anthropologists will shed new light on the many assump- 
tions and major theoretical viewpoints that anthropologists and sociologists have in 
common. It will also be broadening, for there is considerable methodological and 
substantive difference between the two disciplines. 

The book covers the years 1945-55 and consists of some 14 chapters, each topically 
different and by different authors. In addition, there are five bibliographical appendices 
that actually are annotated bibliographies, sometimes with a page or so of summative 
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discussion. Since each chapter is an entity, the reader can read selectively and in any 
sequence. This reviewer, for instance, gave early attention to Bibliographical Appendix 
C, “Culture Change,” by June Macklin, because he had been doing some bibliographic 
work on that subject. Macklin’s study, which presents almost exclusively anthropolog- 
ical works, is likely to be helpful to those needing bibliographic matefial for recent 
years. The reviewer had more works in his list on archeology and linguistics but found 
compensation in some works in ethnology and social anthropology that he had over- 
looked. 

Some of the regular chapters are filled with quotations and source references and 
so require slow reading, but in general an effort has been made to achieve readability. 
Stouffer’s chapter on “‘Quantitative Methods” gave the reviewer trouble in reading 
but that is scarcely a reflection on Stouffer. The reviewer had read very few of the 
sources Stouffer referred to. On the other hand, Clinard’s chapter on criminology also 
dealt with a subject of which the reviewer has little knowledge, and yet it was clear. 
It is to be hoped this does not indicate a greater natural aptitude for crime than for 
quantification. 

Several chapters pertinent to anthropology could be mentioned, e.g., population 
research (Clyde V. Kiser), personality and social structure (Bert Kaplan), the rural 
community (Howard W. Beers), voluntary associations (F. Stuart Chapin), small 
groups (Bales, Hare, and Borgatta), industrial sociology (W. F. Whyte and F. B. Mil- 
ler), and others. Space limitations permit a brief discussion of only one, Warner’s 
mature and sophisticated chapter on social stratification. Warner unpretentiously 
gives a presentation of rank in various types of societies and of the methodologies 
useful in the study of rank. The chapter is a systematic, well-rounded framework that 
relates meaningfully several varieties of research concerned with ranked status. 

Anthropologists who have followed with interest the attempts of their fellows to 
evaluate and review material in such works as Anthropology Today and Current Anthro- 
pology will look with sympathy on Gittler’s efforts and will have greater understanding 
of such shortcomings as inequities in quality and differences in style among the articles. 
These are real, but the attempt is to be commended. 


Chinese Thought and Institutions. JouN K. FAIRBANK (Ed.) (Comparative Studies 
of Cultures and Civilizations Series.) Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1957. xiii, 438 pp., charts, 1 figure, tables. $8.50. 


Reviewed by JosEPH NEEDHAM, Caius College, Cambridge, England 


From time to time, the Committee on Chinese Thought of the Far Eastern Asso- 
ciation, aided by the Ford Foundation, brings together in conferences a number of 
specialists in the study of Chinese culture, especially the sociological aspects of thought 
and institutions, and later publishes the results of their deliberations in the form of 
books of essays. The book now before us consists of 14 contributions by different 
scholars living in America, among whom four are Chinese. As in all such collective 
works, the merit of the contributions is rather uneven, but this in itself is of course no 
criticism. 

Some of the essays in this volume are really outstandingly good. Joseph Levenson 
writes on the amateur ideal in Ming and early Ching society, taking his evidence from 
the pursuit of the fine art of painting during that period. If the subject itself is perhaps 
not very important, Levenson’s style is as brilliant as usual and less marred than 
heretofore by the unduly ironical tone which he used to adopt in describing Chinese 
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affairs. The important point made here is that the Confucian landed bureaucracy had 
to rule as intellectual amateurs or not at all. If Levenson can resist the pressure of 
his environment to introduce hostile slants in his writing on Chinese scholars and 
thinkers, he will become one of the finest and most penetrating Sinologists of this 
generation. 

Perhaps the best essay in the book is that of Hellmut Wilhelm on the scholar’s 
frustration, as he calls it—notes on a type of fu poem. The point which he makes is 
that the fu, as written in the Han dynasty, was a legacy from the School of Politicians 
of the Warring States period and their art of conveying ideas by very indirect means. 
The task of the scholars in the Han period was to attempt to stabilize their status and 
influence by securing constitutional recognition. Since the bureaucratic State needed 
them at least as much as they needed it, their success was complete. Wilhelm may truly 
be regarded as one of the best Sinologists living, and the crispness of his contribution 
here is a typical example of his talent. The essay by Yang Lien-Sheng, on the concept 
of pao or reciprocity as a basis for social relations, is of course as excellent as we always 
expect from him. Whether the subject was quite worth the 18 pages devoted to it is 
perhaps open to doubt. Yet it was probably well worthwhile in view of the age-long 
insistence of Christian missionaries that Chinese philosophy did not know the Golden 
Rule of behavior. 

Another authoritative statement is that by E. A. Kracke on the influence of region, 
family, and individual in the Chinese examination system. No one has become more 
familiar with the vicissitudes of this great social device in the Middle Ages than he, 
and what he has to say about the ideal of free opportunity and its realization, the role 
of regional quotas, and so on, is extremely worth reading. A stimulating idea is put 
forward by J. K. Fairbank in his article on synarchy under the treaties. As one of the 
leading experts on the 19th century history of China and its relations with the Western 
countries, he is well qualified to point out the many precedents for the cooperative 
government known as synarchy. There was, in fact, a tradition of collaboration with 
foreigners in establishing governments in frontier regions, and parallels may be ob- 
tained from the Liao and Chin periods. Thus the factories of the Western merchants 
and the treaty ports took their place as simply the last of a very long line of cooperative 
ventures with foreigners in border government. Fairbank ends his article with some 
interesting observations on the famous bifurcation of ?’i and yung, the idea that 
Chinese studies should be used for essential principles and Western studies only for 
practical application. A great deal more can be said about this, but what he has to say 
is of much interest. 

A tragic tale is unfolded by Charles Hucker in his essay on the Tung-Lin movement 
of the late Ming period. This was an attempt by scholar-bureaucrats to reform the 
government in the early 17th century, but since they lacked any specific and coherent 
political program in the modern sense and accepted the classical institutional status 
quo so unquestioningly, they achieved no success. Their movement failed at least 
partly because of a fundamental incompatibility between traditional Confucian mor- 
ality, which demanded resoluteness and integrity, and the Ming power-structure, 
which simply did not permit success under the reigning emperors of the time to any 
but perfectly unprincipled men. Thus Hucker concludes that, though the Tung-Lin 
academicians were quixotic, they were true Confucians and deserving of all honor by 
later generations. An earlier reformer, Fan Chung-Yen, who lived from 989 to 1052, 
is discussed at length in another good essay by J. T. C. Liv. Here the situation was very 
different from that in the Ming, and Fan Chung-Yen had considerably more success 
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than the Tung-Lin party. Liu’s essay is particularly important because he shows how, 
although the Emperor had the ultimate power, the Confucian scholars had their inde- 
pendent ideological authority and in the final analysis were more important than the 
Emperor, for they did not necessarily depend upon the government for a living, where- 
as the dynasty must depend on their service in order to last. Moreover, an inept 
Emperor could ultimately lose his throne, as happened not a few times in Chinese 
history, and the scholar-bureaucrats were thus not the only elements in the State 
power who were in danger of disaster. Liu shows how persuasion was always the most 
commonly used means in politics under various forms of government, with a particu- 
larly long and deeply rooted tradition in China. Moreover, this persuasion had to 
be supported by an articulate public opinion among a large and cohesive group of 
officials. Persuasion thus amounted to effective political pressure and sometimes the 
idealists could succeed in winning an Emperor to their cause for the whole of his reign. 
This essay is valuable, too, in that it strikes at the root of the theory sometimes put 
forward (as recently by Wittfogel) that in medieval China there was no public opinion, 
and that medieval Chinese society could only be described as a totalitarian despotism 
No qualified Sinologist believes this, and Liu’s essay will do much to help those previ- 
ously unacquainted with medieval Chinese life to reach a truer view of the facts. 
Lastly, the essay of Arthur F. Wright on the formation of the ideology of the Sui 
dynasty (581 to 604) is also a good contribution. He shows that the Emperor Sui Wén 
Ti made use of Buddhism as an instrument for uniting the North with the South, but 
having done this, turned to Confucianism to justify his position and, later, to Legalism 
in order to strengthen it. Of all these religions or philosophies, Taoism was the least 
use to him, as one would expect from its fundamentally anarchic character. 

W. Eberhard’s contribution on the political function of astronomy and astronomers 
in Han China stands rather in a place by itself. Although apparently richly docu- 
mented, it contains little that is really new and is more a matter of interpretation than 
of solid fact. Many statements are very questionable, such as, for example, the attribu- 
tion to the ancient Chinese of a conception of “‘laws of Nature.” Eberhard succeeds in 
giving a rather bad impression of ancient Chinese astronomy by omitting all the 
cosmology, saying nothing of the astronomical instruments and technical inventions, 
and denigrating the records of celestial phenomena (in spite of the rather remarkable 
vindication of them by Dubs and Bielenstein). To criticize the astronomers of the 
Han for not developing a rapid Renaissance-like growth in ancient times surely shows 
a lack of historical perspective. Nevertheless, it remains quite true that one of the 
great inhibitions to scientific advance in ancient China was social. As Eberhard says, 
most of the specialists had no real interest in the development and refinement of sci- 
entific knowledge because they were only interested in applied political science, 
namely, the presumed significance for the affairs of State of the various portents which 
were observed in the heavens or on the earth. Thus it is in relation to the inhibitory 
factors on the development of science in ancient China that Eberhard’s contribution 
is of most interest. However, this essay knocks another nail into the coffin of Witt- 
fogelism by showing how powerful a tool the memorialization of portents was for 
criticism of the policies of the throne by leading groups in the bureaucracy. The usual 
meaning of the words “autocratic” or “totalitarian” can hardly apply to a system in 
which one or another powerful party of bureaucrats could add point to its persuasions 
by drawing attention to a “heavenly reprimand.” 

It is in this connection that we may say a word about the format of the book. 
The printing is beautifully done and very readable, and as regards the Chinese char- 
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acters the system has been adopted of inserting them only in the general index, a very 
good one which covers some 25 pages. Unfortunately, this system has not been con- 
sistently carried out, for many characters are not supplied in the index. Thus from 
page 61, a reader may desire to know the personal names of some of the diviners or 
astronomers who reported portents during the Han period, but he will not find the 
names of more than one of them, out of ten on that page, in the index. This is the kind 
of thing that is rather annoying when scholarly use is to be made of a book. 

For the rest, there is not much to be said. A good deal of the writing in the con- 
tributions which we have not so far mentioned, can only be described as reminding 
one of the distant but massive munching of the dry cracker-biscuits of sociological 
platitude. Moreover, a good deal of it is informed by that hostility to present-day 
China which some American scholars seem to think it their duty to entertain, and 
which is day by day isolating America more and more from the rest of the world. 
There is no good to be said for it, and perhaps the less said about it the better. All in 
all, the volume is an attractive one to have on the shelf, not only of any Sinologist but 
of any scholar interested in the history of thought and the history of culture in the 
world as a whole. Such a reader should, however, be aware that the essays are not all 
equally authoritative, and it is in the attempt to help someone of this kind that the 
reviewer has discriminated between the different contributions. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Coast Lapp Society I: A Study of Neighbourhood in Revsbotn Fjord. RoBERT PAINE. 
(Troms¢ Museums Skrifter Vol. IV.) Troms¢, Norway: Troms¢ Museum, 1957. 
xvii, 341 pp., appendix, 9 figures, 5 maps, 18 tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by D. B. Suimxin, Washington, D. C. 


Revsbotn fjord, the subject of Robert Paine’s original and illuminating monograph, 
is a small inlet barely 40 miles from North Cape. Its shores are inhabited by about 
100 families, almost all Coast Lapps. Unfortunately, these people have long ago lost 
their distinctive diversified economy and their material culture. Language, a kinship- 
oriented social viewpoint, local endogamy, and the nativistic Laestadian church remain 
as the major symbols of cultural identity. At the same time, the economic hinterland 
of Revsbotn fjord has been constricted by Norwegian pressure from the sea and by 
Reindeer Lapp pressure on the land. This fact, steady population growth, and State 
aid are leading to economic and social restructuring based on improved fishing and 
marketing techniques, introduced subsistence agriculture, more concentrated settle- 
ment, and elements of village organization. 

Coast Lapp Society is fundamentally a study in acculturation, as measured by con- 
tinuities and changes in the organization of space, and in the use of natural resources. 
The author is perceptive. Thus he notes that the development of peat mining has 
obviated an earlier need to locate winter dwelling near rapidly denuded birch copses 
and hence has permitted the Lapps to acquire better, all-year housing (pp. 55-60). 
He also observes that the shifts from open-sea to fjord fishing, and from eight-oared 
skiffs to motor boats have reduced or even eliminated work groups (as opposed to 
individuals), but have heightened communication throughout the fjord. Timely news 
on schools of fish means adequacy for each fisherman (pp. 91-109). Particularly in- 
genious are Paine’s cartographic historical-statistical analyses of residence and marriage 
in Revsbotn (Map Series 4 and 5). Here he demonstrates the increasing narrowness 
of territorial endogomy between 1805 and 1954. He also shows that, while residence 
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is usually neolocal in terms of homestead, matrilocal, patrilocal and sibling ties have 
continued to be decisive in establishing the locality of residence within the fjord. 
This volume is only the first part of a larger study. It is to be hoped that many 
apparent topical omissions—religion, status and wealth, mores, philosophical outlook, 
and so on—will be covered in the future; concrete data on family earnings and budgets 
in cash and kind, biographical sketches, and case histories of legal and other interac- 
tions might also be anticipated. An immediate criticism is that Paine’s theoretical 
framework, terminology, and manner of presentation seem unnecessarily cumbersome. 
I recommend reading his more incisive summary in the Southwestern Journal of Anthro- 
pology (14:168-188, 1958) as a preliminary. Finally, I must stress that his work focuses 
on the present and recent ecology of a particular, small region. A basic gap in the 
comparative ethnography of the Lapps still remains; perhaps acculturation has pro- 
ceeded too far for that gap to be filled. However, a systematic effort to salvage what 
might still be learned about the indigenous Coast-Lapp culture appears worthwhile. 


Seterbruket i Norge. I. Setertypar og driftsformer. Lars REINTON. (Instituttet for 
sammenlignende kulturforskning. Serie B. Vol XLVIII.) Oslo: Sverre Kildahls 
boktr. 1955. xxvii, 481 pp., 126 illustrations, 3 fold-out maps. 44.40 Norwegian 
Crowns (bound, 61.00 N. Cr.). 


Reviewed by ROBERT T. ANDERSON, Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, Paris 


Reinton’s book is the first to give a comprehensive account of the Norwegian insti- 
tution of seter farming, complementing investigations done in Sweden, Central Europe, 
and the Mediterranean area. In seter-practice, according to the author’s definition, ‘“‘a 
farm [a permanent winter dwelling] has its animals in summer pasturage at a place 
a bit away from the farm where there are lodgings and a permanent personnel so that 
one can use a bigger area for grazing, and also, as a rule, engage in haying and seasonal 
collecting, and so that one can economize on the home fields and get in better fodder, 
feed more cattle during the winter and acquire food provisions for living in the per- 
manent dwelling [the farm]” (page 2). Sater is thus the Norwegian equivalent of the 
Austrian Alm, the German Alp, the Swedish fabod, and the old Scottish shieling. It 
denotes a type of farm economy extending from the mountains of Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, and Iceland across the Riesengebirge, the Schwarzwald, the Vosges, the 
Central and Southern Alps, into the Balkan peninsula to the east and the Iberian 
peninsula to the west, with an extended distribution in older times over even larger 
parts of Europe and the British Isles. 

By means of extensive documentation from interviews, archives, and publications, 
the reader is given an excellent description of 19th and 20th century practices. Norway 
is characterized as having three major types of seter economy: (1) The full seter type, 
the most widespread, is typified by continuous summer-time residence at the mountain 
pasture (the seter proper). (2) The milk seter type, common chiefly in the outer 
districts of Western Norway, comprises those cases where the dairy-maid goes up to 
the high meadows in the evening, milks, spends the night in the hut, milks again in the 
morning, and returns to the farm for the day, to spend much of her time processing the 
milk into cheese and butter. (3) The hay seter type, with a scattered distribution, is 
utilized primarily for harvesting winter fodder. In addition to this basic typology, the 
author has systematically dealt with many aspects of the institution, including the 
use of island and winter seters, the difference between operating one-seter and mul- 
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tiple-seter farms, the employment of seters by non-landowners (Husmenn), the ar- 
rangements possible for a non-seter-owning farmer to have cattle pastured on an- 
other’s mountain meadow, the migration from ster to seter as well as between sxter 
and farm, the economic and noneconomic activities of milk-maids and herdsmen, the 
measures taken against predatory animals and insects, and the organization of multi- 
seter communities. This fruitful treatment, filling a long felt gap, is to be followed by 
two more volumes. The second is to deal with “Other Work at the Sxters,”’ rounding 
out the subject matter of the present book, and the third will recount the history of 
the seter economy and the part it has played in the economic and social life of Norway. 


A sdménhit emlékei a magyar népi miiveltségben [Remnants of Shamanism in Hungarian 
Folk Culture]. Vitmos D1észEct. Budapest: Academy Publishing House, 1958. 472 
pp., 37 illustrations, 2 separate charts. 72 Hungarian Fts. 


Reviewed by Tuomas A. SEBEOK, Indiana University 


It is regrettable that this fruit of Diészegi’s researches into ancient Hungarian 
culture, specifically religion, will sift to most American anthropologists only through 
the necessarily coarse colander of English-language reviews such as this, or perhaps 
by way of the German abstract (pp. 461-68) which parallels a Russian one (pp. 452- 
60), both of which the author himself supplies at the end of his book. With a sophisti- 
cated awareness of methodological implications, this young Hungarian scholar brings 
into orderly arrangement a substantial accumulation of hitherto scattered and isolated 
documents, ranging over many centuries from accounts of witches’ trials to studies 
from Géza Réheim’s vintage years as an ethnographer (that is, the second and third 
decades of this century); there is a comprehensive bibliography, which includes a par- 
ticularly useful coverage of Russian materials. These secondary sources are capped with 
the results of the author’s own rich and valuable field reports. He ferrets out trait 
after trait of Hungarian folk belief, relates one to the other, and demonstrates con- 
vincingly their massive identity with corresponding aspects in the religious complex 
of the Siberian peoples who practice shamanism. 

It will be recalled that Hungarian belongs to the Uralic language family, within 
which it comprises one of the three members of the Ugric branch. The other two mem- 
bers, Vogul or Mansi, and Ostyak or Hanti—together commonly called Ob-Ugric—are 
spoken today in Siberia (the more distantly related Samoyedic languages are, of 
course, also Siberian). After the Hungarian population separated from the Ob-Ugric 
group, it underwent thorough Turkic influences. The basic assumption on which this 
study rests is that Hungarian culture must have been, at the time when the Hun- 
garians occupied the Carpathian basin, essentially like that of the contemporary 
Ob-Ugric peoples, but profoundly modified by lengthy culture contact with a variety 
of Turks. In particular, Hungarian religion must have resembled the system of beliefs 
among the kindred Ob-Ugrians, and that system was shamanistic. From the 9th 
century A.D. onward, and particularly after the 11th century, in consequence of the 
new social and economic order and the gradual dominance of Christianity in the new 
Hungarian home, the unified complex of shamanistic doctrines began to disintegrate 
there into a rather loose assemblage of unrelated traits: some “degenerated” into un- 
motivated folk beliefs or “superstitions”; others were incorporated into folktales, 
folk poetry, proverbs, children’s games, and the like; a few stand embodied in material 
objects; and many have doubtless vanished without discernible trace. 

The author’s method consists of the following basic steps: he investigates every 
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trait of the shaman complex, enumerating the literature relevant to each, and ascer- 
tains its distribution in the Hungarian speech community; he also checks its presence 
or absence among neighboring peoples. If a given item can be shown to be character- 
istically Hungarian, as well as presumably dating back at least to the approximate 
time when the Hungarians arrived at their present site, then it is compared with the 
corresponding piece in the shaman complex of Siberian and North European peoples. 
Although this approach would seem to yield a choppy mosaic, the individual elements— 
which are at least 1000 years old and, if traced back to the time of Ugric unity, about 
1500 years old—are interwoven with such literary skill that the reader gains a coherent 
overview of the total pattern of beliefs and practices set in an organic context. The 
author is quite aware of the many pitfalls inherent in his method (which is at once 
synchronic, diachronic, and comparative), having spelled them out in a separate arti- 
cle, which appeared four years earlier in the Hungarian periodical Ethnographia (Vol. 
65). 

The book falls into two major divisions, the first being devoted to the Hungarian 
shaman candidate, and the second to the shaman himself. In the first part we learn 
how the shaman candidate is chosen, how he acquires his powers, and how he is initi- 
ated; in the second part we are given a description of the shaman’s equipment and 
procedures. 

Diészegi’s results are altogether consonant with the conclusions as to Hungarian 
ethnogeny reached by linguists as far back as the late 18th century—its genetic 
relationship with the other Ugric and, beyond, the Uralic languages, and its multicon- 
vergent relationship with a variety of Turkic groups. It is a pleasure to see so elegant 
a buttress from such an unexpected direction but the book is more than a mere prop 
for a long-accepted linguistic construct: it also constitutes an important historical 
source concerning the origin and development of shamanism, noteworthy not only for 
the relative antiquity of its data but especially for its abundance of structured detail. 


Races of Africa. C. G. SELIGMAN. (3rd Edition) New York: Oxford University Press, 
1957. 236 pp., 3 figures, n.p. 


Reviewed by Ropert A. Lystap, Tulane University 


The third edition of Seligman’s Races of Africa, first published in 1930, has been 
revised by a distinguished list of scholars who, understandably, have limited the extent 
of their work in order to retain the essence of the original. Certain errors of fact have 
been corrected, the terminology of physical anthropology has been modernized, em- 
phases in interpretation or explanation have been altered, particularly with respect 
to West Africa, and many of the value judgments of the level or quality of certain 
cultures and personality traits have been deleted. A complete revision using informa- 
tion gathered since this book was written would have necessitated several new books, 
and it is remarkable that this small volume can still be enjoyed as an introduction to 
the complexities of an entire continent. 

The criteria of “‘race’”’ are both physical and cultural, including linguistic, a mixture 
which need not be completely disconcerting if the scope of the material included and 
the time in which the book was written are kept in mind. The “racial”’ classifications 
adopted are Bushmen, Hottentot, Negrillo, True Negro (West Africa), Hamite (East- 
ern and Northern), Nilo-Hamite and Nilote, Bantu, and Semite. The subgroups within 
each classification are described by reference to language, material culture, and various 
traits of social organization. Of necessity, most references are glancing—though they 
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reflect a breadth of knowledge—and here and there some generalizations are presented 
which serve to distinguish culture areas (“races”) from each other. Selected, repre- 
sentative societies receive somewhat more extensive treatment. 

There may be some question as to the relevance of a third edition of this book, 
whatever its unquestioned position in the historical development of African knowledge 
and studies. The question is particularly sound in view of what remains its dominant 
theme: the civilizing influence of the advanced Caucasoid Hamites on primitive black 
(True Negro and Bushmen) Africa. Greenberg (Studies in African Linguistic Classifica- 
tion) appropriately suggests the dubiousness of any such simple, sweeping thesis, based 
as it is on some kind of correlation between physical and cultural traits and a dubious— 
if long-accepted—linguistic stock. The feeling of this reviewer is that the book is not 
really necessary, but now that it is here once more it can be recognized as an early and 
still unique contribution to African studies, one which, with due regard to its limita- 
tions, should be read by any person interested in the peoples of Africa. 


Rituals of Kinship Among the Nyakyusa. Monica Witson. (International African In- 
stitute.) New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. xi, 278 pp., 8 illustrations, 
tables. $5.60. 


Reviewed by Max GLUCKMAN, University of Manchester 


When the late Godfrey Wilson published his first article on the Nyakyusa in Bantu 
Studies in 1936, it was immediately clear that we were being introduced, anthropo- 
logically, to a society of the utmost fascination. Their unique system of age-villages, 
in which youthful coevals separated to establish a village independently of their 
fathers who lived in several villages, and the manner in which their chiefdoms were 
ceremonially divided in each generation, have no parallels in Africa, even if we see in 
them a development from temporary age-set settlements known in North-east and 
South-east Africa. This striking form of social organization was analyzed by Monica 
Wilson in her Good Company: A Study of Nyakyusa Age-Villages (1951). Here she 
follows her basic analysis of the social organization with a study of rituals of kinship, 
and she has in press a further volume on communal rituals. This present book shows 
that Nyakyusa rituals, beliefs, and ideas, are as fascinating as their social groupings. 
No reviewer could in summary form do justice to the richness of data collected by 
the Wilsons, or to the richness of Nyakyusa symbolism and their explicit recognition 
in it of physiological associations—with sex and food, with birth, maturation, and 
death, and with all forms of bodily emissions. The Nyakyusa state the relations of 
their rites and beliefs with these themes, and yet connect them with the social values 
of kinship relations, with remarkable freedom. 

Wilson has set out the descriptive base of her study fully and clearly: she cites in 
detail text after text from both skilled specialists and laymen, and in addition reports 
on the participants in actual funerals, initiation and marriage ceremonies, and at 
births and treatments of misfortunes. No writer on Africa has yet given as comprehen- 
sive a body of field data. For this alone the book ranks high, and it sets a standard which 
all fieldworkers must strive to attain. 

Wilson’s approach to the interpretation of her data is best shown by a quotation 
from her Introduction: 

The stress is on the Nyakyusa interpretation of their own rituals, for anthropological literature 


is bespattered with symbolic guesswork, the ethnographer’s interpretation of the rituals of other 
people. Now it seems probable that certain symbols are universal in the sense that they express 
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the same ideas in all societies. Many other symbols are emotionally intelligible when interpreted— 
the following pages are full of examples—but it is foolish to imagine that an individual schooled 
in one culture can understand the symbolism of another without instruction. . . . 

Not all Nyakyusa are conscious of all the interpretations given. A few such symbols, such 
as the association of different types of banana with male and female respectively, are known to 
everyone; but the meaning of many of the events in the rituals was obscure to young men and 
women. Most of the interpretations quoted, however, have been given by more than one in- 
formant (as is shown in the text and documents) and may be taken as common, i.e. current in the 
group. In the few cases in which our informant may have been giving his own individual inter- 
pretation, “putting a bucket down into his own subconscious and pulling it up,” it was at least 
a Nyakyusa subconscious, and the interpretation is in terms of the culture. It is with common, 
not individual, symbols that we are concerned: what is offered in this book is a sociological, not a 
psychological, analysis. 

Similarities between the symbolism of Nyakyusa rituals and the symbolism of dreams and 
neuroses in Western society will be obvious to readers. That preoccupation with anal and oral 
functions, with “nakedness” (though the Nyakusa habitually wore the most exiguous of cover- 
ings), with death, coition, and birth, with mastery (‘‘overstepping’’) and incest, which is charac- 
teristic of the rituals we describe, is evident also in any textbook of psycho-analysis dealing with 
Western Europeans and Americans; and certain symbols such as a house, a doorway, a spear, 
a seed, and so forth are common to both cultures; but here we are not concerned to trace these 
similarities. Our business is to lay bare the symbolic pattern of the Nyakyusa without reference 


to the Western tradition. 


Thus Wilson states explicitly that she is not attempting a “‘psycho-dynamic”’ study 
of Nyakyusa rituals. I should like to defend her on this point, because her data might 
seem, to followers of one culture and personality school, to be incomplete without 
psychological interpretations. Wilson is not a psychologist or a psycho-analyst, and 
hence has not collected, or used the methods required to collect, the type of data 
which would allow analysis of individual mental systems. Nor does she feel competent, 
since she has not undergone the requisite training, to make a psychodynamic analysis, 
even though she makes clear in the passage quoted that she is fully aware of the 
psychological implications of her data and of the extent to which they indicate simi- 
larities between, and differences in, the working of Nyakyusa psyches and the psyches 
of other peoples. I would go further than this and insist that it would be dangerous to 
“‘psycho-analyze” even her rich data, for they are obtained from a mass of people, 
mainly at the cultural level with a few dips into the subconscious of some individuals. 
She does not give data on a single individual to enable anyone to show how the Nyaky- 
usa personality operates as a psychical system. In short, I suggest it is not possible to 
psycho-analyze cultures: only individuals can be examined in this way. 

To take the title of her conclusion, Wilson is concerned with ‘The Sociological 
Analysis of the Rituals of Kinship,” and she should be met on her own ground. It is 
unreasonable to criticize her because she did not write a psychological study. Here, in 
the sociological interpretation, I feel there are self-imposed weaknesses. She demon- 
strates congently that particular organizations of rituals and particular forms of 
symbolization are connected with Nyakyusa forms of social groupings, status rela- 
tionships, and so on, that the rituals allow the Nyakyusa to cope with facts of human 
social life (“death is associated with fecundity and so made tolerable”), that the 
material means of life which are sacralized vary with their secular importance in dil- 
ferent areas, and so forth. These points are worth emphasizing, and they have been 
emphasized by many anthropologists. But Wilson insists that the Nyakyusa must be 
explicitly aware of every interpretation: if they are not, the anthropologist may be 
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reading something into the situation that is not there. I consider that even in a socio- 
logical interpretation, as in a psycho-analytic interpretation, we can show that ritual 
influences action in people and their society in ways which these people do not under- 
stand. Hence I think that the limitation she imposes on herself prevents Wilson from 
explicating fully the processes and mechanisms by which ritual operates in social life, 
and thus prevents her from using her study of ritual to deepen our understanding of 
the make-up of social systems as fully as she might have done. As she herself says, 
her interpretation is too much “laying bare the symbolic pattern of the Nyakyusa,” 
and connecting this pattern with the surface of Nyakyusa life. Her penultimate 
chapter, ““The Nyakyusa Conception of Reality,” is hence more striking than her 
concluding chapter. 

It is likely that those interested in either the sociological or psychological interpre- 
tation of ritual, may feel that Wilson could have gone further than she has. As a social 
anthropologist, I have tried to meet her on her own ground, and on that ground her 
book commands my admiration. 


Wildbeuter in Ostafrika: Die Tindiga ein Jiéger- und Sammlervolk. Lupwic KoHt- 
LarsEN. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer Verlag, 1958. 165 pp., 119 photographs, 77 fig- 
ures, map. DM 26.— (paper bound) DM 32.— (cloth bound). 


Reviewed by H. Harvard University 


The Tindiga (locally known as Kindigaco, their own name for themselves is Had- 
zapi) are a small tribe of hunters and gatherers without agriculture or livestock, who 
roam the dry bushlands east of Lake Eyasi in Tanganyika. These people are still 
unadministered and their number can only be guessed, although they probably do not 
exceed about 500 altogether in an area of some 700 square miles. 

Kohl-Larsen’s book is important because it provides the fullest account to date of 
this little-known group which is ethnologically and sociologically so interesting. The 
Tindiga are apparently a remnant of earlier inhabitants of Central Africa and Bleek 
classifies them linguistically with the Bushmen, although there are considerable dif- 
ferences. Physically they appear not unlike their Bantu neighbours (although traces 
of steatopygia are reported), probably as a result of intermarriage, at least nowadays, 
with Isanzu and others. But the principal interest in the Tindiga may lie in the fact 
that they are one of the few hunting and gathering peoples left in Africa, and probably 
are relatively untouched by modern, external contacts. 

Wildbeuter in Ostafrika is largely a descriptive account of these people, their coun- 
try, and their culture from data obtained by the author on expeditions in the late 
nineteen-thirties. Beginning with a section on environment—so intimately connected 
with such a people—Kohl-Larsen continues with a general account of the tribe, and 
the Tindiga characteristics and outlook on life. Nearly a quarter of the book is given 
to description of Tindiga hunting techniques, weapons, and customs. There are also 
accounts of Tindiga dances and recreations, material culture, family life, birth, mar- 
riage, death, treatment of illness, and so on. In fact, few aspects of social life are with- 
out some mention, even if, by the standards of modern social anthropology, the out- 
standing questions are scarcely raised, let alone adequately treated. For example, one 
is keenly desirous of learning what are the incest and marriage rules in so small a 
group, and how they operate in practice. Indeed, an analysis of the Tindiga kinship 
system would have very wide appeal and probably considerable theoretical interest. 
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Nevertheless, this book is by no means without value and should be useful to all 
who are interested in the anthropology of primitive hunters and gatherers. Its value 
is enhanced by more than a hundred good photographs and numerous drawings. 


La possession et ses aspects thédtraux chez les Ethiopiens de Gondar. MicHet LEIRISs. 
(L’Homme, Cahiers d’ethnologie, de géographie et de linguistique, No. 1.) Paris: 
Librairie Plon, 1958. 103 pp. 600 French fr. 


Reviewed by JEAN COMHAIRE, New School for Social Research, New York 


The subject matter of this intriguing book is psychological, but no tests were 
administered and the approach, to the extent that it can be described as scientific, 
remains ethnological. As the author stayed only three months in the field and did not 
learn the language, he depended largely upon information supplied by a Coptic priest 
hostile to the “Zar” cult in which possessions take place. Comparisons are made with 
a number of tribes but the obviously related “Saka” cult of Kenya is not mentioned. 
Even Haiti is mentioned but the reviewer feels, from having worked with the author, 
that to Leiris possession anywhere simply must be theatrical. 

However, the major question raised by such a work is of another sort. Northern 
Ethiopia has so far been the almost exclusive preserve of Orientalists. Anthropologists 
can contribute much to the field, but only if they are conversant, as Leiris is not, with 
the work already done by Orientalists. If the author had been in touch with an Arabic 
scholar, he would have known, for example, that “awly4,” which he gives as a synonym 
for “‘zar,” is an Arabic plural borrowed from the Koran by the Sufi mystics to describe 
themselves. He should also have read the abundant literature in European languages 
on the ‘‘Zar’’ cult as practiced by Ethiopians in Cairo and in Mecca. Despite these 
shortcomings, one might wish that all scholarly works were as readable as this little 
book. 


The Judicial Process Among the Barotse of Northern Rhodesia. Max GLUCKMAN. Glen- 
coe: The Free Press, 1955. xxiii, 386 pp., frontispiece, diagrams, 2 maps, 10 plates. 


n.p. 
Reviewed by EtHet M. ALBERT, University of California, Berkeley 


Gluckman’s admirable analysis of the judicial process in Barotse courts is domi- 
nated by the thesis that there are certain fundamental conceptions of law common to 
all societies, complex and simple. Chapters V, VI and VII, devoted, respectively, to 
the comparative implications of the Barotse material, to judicial logic, and to prob- 
lems of uncertainty of law, constitute an extended and informed essay in the philosophy 
of comparative law. Extensive use is made of the works of jurists, e.g., Cardozo and 
Vinogradoff, and of students of primitive law, e.g., Driberg and Hoebel. 

The anthropological analysis and description of the first four chapters are beyond 
doubt of great utility and frequent brilliance. Although both interculturally common 
features of law and specifically Barotse (or tribal) elements are included in the de- 
scription, the running philosophical polemic to correct the presumed neglect of the 
former tends to overshadow the anthropological aspects. Moreover, it is questionable 
whether a sufficient framework for describing the Barotse legal system is provided by 
the interculturally common elements alone. This imbalance in the descriptive model 
may be corrected by the two additional studies promised, on the social role of the 
courts and on Barotse ideas of jurisprudence. 
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Following a brief introduction to the general social life and institutions of the 
Barotse is Gluckman’s analysis of “the task of the judges,” in fine detail and by means 
of very useful conceptual apparatus. Of special interest is the account of the extension 
of the judges’ function beyond judging to reconciliation of litigants who are kin, de- 
livering moral sermons, and performing certain administrative and legislative opera- 
tions. This in turn is related to the Barotse conception of litigants as not merely 
legal persons, but as total social personalities (in what Gluckman calls their “multiplex 
relationships”). The third chapter traces the variation of what Barotse judges con- 
sider relevant evidence with variation in what they conceive as the appropriate social 
norms for each litigant. The author proposes adoption for general anthropological use 
of the concept of ‘“‘the norm of the reasonable man.” Against the proposal are the 
vagueness of the concept in Western law and the obvious straining of the Barotse data 
to make them fit it. Again in the fourth chapter, the merit of Gluckman’s discussion of 
the relationships of law to custom, equity, and justice is somewhat dimmed by the 
strained case he makes for the presence in Barotse law of an embryonic “natural law” 
theory. 

I must quarrel also with Gluckman’s manner of alternating the texts of his 60 
Barotse law cases with his descriptive and analytic generalizations presented piece- 
meal (especially in Chs. II-IV). The cases, varying in length from one paragraph to 
several pages and often containing obviously superfluous details, interrupt rather than 
illustrate the author’s exposition. Excessive repetition of major and minor points is 
not an adequate substitute for continuity. (Reading past the cases through each 
chapter, then reading the cases, eases the difficulty of following the analyses.) 

The final chapter (VIII), as though to belie stylistic criticism, is a straightforward 
ten-page summary of the principal features of the Barotse judicial process. The awk- 
wardness of organization and intrusiveness of polemic diminish enjoyment of the book 
but do not materially detract from its unquestioned value to philosophers of compara- 
tive law and to students of cultural legal systems. 


Die Nubier: Untersuchungen und Beobachtungen sur Gruppengliederung, Gesellschafts- 
form und Wirtschaftsweise. RoL¥ HEerzoc. (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin Vélkerkundliche Forschungen, Band 2.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957. 
218 pp., 1 color plate, 36 illustrations, map. DM 34, 50. 


Reviewed by HELEN E. Hause, Wayne State University 


This monograph is especially welcome because it deals with a people about whom 
our knowledge is still relatively imprecise, despite the fact that people called Nubians 
are known to us from very early times. As the author notes, peoples found anywhere 
from southern Upper Egypt to the borders of Abyssinia and from the Libyan Desert 
to the Red Sea have been designated as Nuba (and its variants) at various times and 
by various writers. The author too—rightly, I think—points out that only in the 
linguistic sense can this term be unambiguous. Though this reviewer is not in com- 
plete agreement with Herzog’s treatment of the linguistic aspect, inasmuch as he has 
been careful to define what he means by the term Nuba, one has a satisfactory base 
from which to follow the development of his main thesis. 

The goal of the study is “‘to explain the peculiar group membership and the social 
structure” of the Nuba, and social disorganization as seen especially through their 

‘economic activities. The author notes, for instance, that much of the social disorganiza- 
tion that we note today stems from the fact that many Nuba men spend long periods 
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of time away from their families and native villages. Thus, they have come to dis- 
regard much of the traditional way of life, while the Nuba women almost never leave 
their families and so remain extremely conservative. This is also reflected in the fact 
that most Nuba men speak Arabic while few Nuba women understand it and almost 
none speak it. The absence of the men has a very direct effect upon the family struc- 
ture, as we can see in many societies which are being thrown into contact with Western 
culture. In addition, however, Nuba social structure has long felt the competing pres- 
sures of Islam and Christianity. 

Space does not permit a discussion of specific points made by Herzog. Suffice it to 
say that for this reviewer the essentially historical, economic approach leaves much 
to be desired. Nevertheless, the monograph contributes some valuable insights into a 
society which in every sense of the word appears ‘‘betwixt and between.” That the 
study is a thorough-going investigation of source material is at least partially evi- 
denced by its appended bibliography of 795 titles. 


Adamawa Past and Present: An Historical Approach to the Development of a Northern 
Cameroons Province. A. H. M. Ktrx-GreeEne. (International African Institute.) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. ix, 230 pp., appendices, 5 maps. $5.60. 


Reviewed by H. D. GuNN, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia 


This book is an efficient and well-written compendium of knowledge (mainly his- 
torical) relating to Adamawa Province, and hence of interest to specialists dealing 
with that area, with Northern Nigeria as a whole, and perhaps even with North- 
Central and West Africa. It is specifically a provincial gazetteer. The genre is familiar 
in the Northern Nigerian literature, but the present volume is the first of the sort to 
appear in some 20 years, and is anthropologically more sophisticated than most of 
its predecessors and likely to wear a good deal better. 

In these days, Northern Nigeria has many attractions for the field-worker. With 
the resurgence of African power, Northern Nigeria becomes one of the world’s prime 
strategic areas, geographically and ideologically, as it may well have been from time 
immemorial within sub-Saharan Africa, possibly within the continent as a whole. 
Ethnically and culturally complex, Northern Nigeria certainly epitomizes the varied 
problems and pleasures of the Continent of Light. 

Within Northern Nigeria, Adamawa Province is probably as representative of the 
whole as is any single province. It is not precisely historical Adamawa, the Adamawa 
of Barth and Denham, the far-flung realm of Modibbo Adama. Rather, it is an ad- 
ministrative unit of recent formation in Northern Nigeria (the reference to the north- 
ern Cameroons in the title is somewhat misleading) comprising (1) Adamawa (some- 
time Yola) Emirate and Division (the heart and head of “Old Adamawa,” a tract 
reserved by the British when the districts of Mandara, Rei Buba, Ngaundere and 
Tibati were allotted to the Germans); (2) Muri Division (Muri Emirate, with Mu- 
muye or Zinna Independent District); and (3) Numan Division (a federation of 
“pagan” elements). 

Kirk-Greene’s data show that the major sociocultural elements of Northern Ni- 
geria as a whole occur in the Province in distinctive patterns, more or less subtly 
differentiated from “national norms.’’ Muslim Fulbe (or Fulani) dynasties are here, 
cognate with those that rule the Hausa North; there are pastoral nomads, riverain 
fishermen, independent-minded “naked hill pagans,” and old non-Muslim kingdoms 
of some complexity and scope. But in Adamawa, Fulbe have largely escaped “‘Hausa- 
fication,” for Hausa constitute a small minority and cultural pluralism prevails. The 
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ratio of non-Muslim to Muslim is perhaps greater here than in most Muslim-ruled 
states of the Nigerian Sudan, since 40 of Northern Nigeria’s approximately 200 “‘pagan 
tribes” range the hills of Adamawa, and represent at least 65 percent of the popula- 
tion. (Though sketchy reports on a number of the peoples of Adamawa have been 
published by Meek and others, the only people there to have been subjected to inten- 
sive study are the so-called Mambila, recently investigated by Rehfisch.) 

Kirk-Greene’s handbook, then, is a welcome, up-to-date guide to this anthro- 
pological paradise, where he has spent some years as an administrative officer. Two 
errors in the text deserve prompt correction. On page 78, ‘Spanish Muri” is a most 
unfortunate and contextually confusing misprint for “Spanish Muni’’—that is, Rio 
Muni or Spanish Guinea. On page 154, the statement that Yakubu, first Emir of 
Bauchi, was a Fulani and brother of the Fulani Emirs Buba Yaro, founder of Gombe, 
and Hamaruwa, founder of Muri, is contrary to well-established historical fact, for 
Yakubu was of ‘“‘pagan’’ Gerawa stock. A small-scale map of the provinces of North- 
ern Nigeria (frontispiece) fails to register either the thirty-mile strip of Adamawa- 
Bornu boundary to the north of Madagali District, or the substantial cession of ter- 
ritory by Adamawa to Plateau Province some seven years ago, but these errors are 
corrected in the large-scale map of Adamawa Province (at end). Kirk-Greene’s bib- 
tiography is virtually exhaustive. 


Les Sénoufo (y compris les Minianka.) B. Horas. (Monographies Ethnologiques Afri- 
caines, Institut International Africain.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1957. 183 pp., map, tables. 1200 F. 


Reviewed by Ettiot P. SKINNER, Columbia University 


This monograph is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the populations of 
western Africa. Holas has collected not only all the extant materials of Delafosse and 
others on the Sénoufo, but has added his own ethnographic data as well. Both anthro- 
pologists and other scholars of Africa would welcome his additional data on the eco- 
nomic, social, and political conditions of the upper Ivory Coast. The author was 
limited in presenting material by the arbitrary categories imposed by the editors of 
this series, but fortunately for his readers he was able to overcome this handicap. 

Holas gives a good description of the physical milieu of the 800,000 Sénoufo and 
their distribution within the present-day administrative units. Then, in keeping with 
the precedent set by other French Africanists, he summarizes the views of different 
scholars on the “moral characteristics” of the Sénoufo, and comes to the conclusion 
that while these pevle are not “suspicious, fearful, and slow thinking” as generally 
believed, they do possess the “mentality of peasants.’’ The author believes that the 
Sénoufo’s world view is characterized by a search for stability, conservatism, and a 
respect for hierarchy. 

Holas, like Delafosse before him, holds the view that Sénoufo society consists of 
different cultural strata. The most ancient stratum is a culture similar in many re- 
spects to those of the Lobi, Dagari, Bobo, and Ninisi of the neighboring Upper Volta. 
Superimposed on this archaic layer are the cultures of later migrants, including Mande- 
speaking Dioulas, who tried to impose their languages, political organizations, and 
religions on the local population. The latest of these migrants or conquerors were 
Kieba, Babemba, and Samory who invaded Sénoufo territory during the last half of 
the 19th century. A great deal of cultural synthesis took place between the indigenous 
peoples and the newcomers, but there still remains the archaic and largely pagan sub- 
structure characterized by earth priests, earth cults, secret societies, and sacred forests. 
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This cultural synthesis can easily be seen in the material culture of the present-day 
Sénoufo, but although they have remained excellent agriculturalists and cultivate for 
both local consumption and for export such crops as rice, maize, yams, and cotton, the 
Sénoufo have not become merchants and have left these tasks to Dioulas and large 
European trusts. The Sénoufo herd large quantities of cattle, but have remained 
mediocre hunters. 

The basic peasant activities of the Sénoufo have influenced their family units and 
settlement patterns. A patrilocal, polygynous family (gbagui) composed of a man, his 
wives, and their children, is the smallest unit in Sénoufo society. The gbagui is part o/ 
a large patrilineal extended family group called the narigba, which is under the contro! 
of the eldest male. It is this unit which fissions in the absence of adequate land to form 
new narigba. The new unit retains its ritual allegiance to its parent until it establishes 
its own sacred woods. Every narigba in Senoufo society is a member of one of five clan 
groups (fele). Each fele has its own patronym, and a totem animal which allegedly 
saved the life of the founder of the fele. Several narigba which belong to the same fele 
form the core of a Sénoufo village to which the members of other narigba of different 
fele can attach themselves. These villages are grouped into large districts ruled over 
by chiefs of local or Mande origin. Today the political parties, such as the local branch 
of Houphet-Boigny’s R.D.A., would like to limit the power of the Sénoufo chiefs. These 
same parties are seeking to oust the “feudal-minded” Mande chiefs whom they con- 
sider usurpers, and replace them with Sénoufo chiefs of ancient families. 

The author gives a good description of the Sénoufo’s religious life and attributes 
its complexity to the presence of the several cultural streams in the society. On the 
one hand are the Moslems whose religion has been influenced by pagan practices; on 
the other are the pagan cults with cosmological systems comparable to that of the 
Dogon, and the /é (poro) societies with their sacred forests. The initiates in 16 societies 
pass through several grades from boyhood to elder, and their activities in these or 
ganizations parallel and complement their activities in the larger Sénoufo society 
Holas admits that knowledge of the 16 society is difficult to obtain since the elders who 
possess most of the esoteric knowledge would not divulge it to foreigners. Those 
Sénoufo with whom this reviewer has discussed the 16, tend to laugh at ethnologists’ 
efforts to learn about it, and they have cast doubt on the accuracy of the available 
data. Fortunately, the educated Sénoufo of this generation are taking an interest in 
this cult, and its secrets may not be lost with the death of the old men. I can support 
Holas’s belief that the 16 is being rejuvenated because I have met many Sénoufo civ! 
servants who, though nominally Moslem, have expressed their desire to pass through 
the various grades of the 16 in their villages. 

It is not clear why Holas found it necessary to separate the Minianka from the 
Sénoufo, since the cultures of these groups are markedly similar, but this is a minor 
fault in what is really a first-rate report on an interesting people. This monograph 
should be read by scholars interested in Africa while they await a more detailed work 
which the author has promised us. 


Nine Dayak Nights. W. R. Geppes. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. xxxi, 
144 pp., frontispiece, 8 plates. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Cora Du Bots, Harvard University 


Raseh, the leading spirit-medium of Mentu Tapuh, took nine nights to tell the 
myth of Kichapi, a picaresque Land Dayak hero. In no doubt highly abbreviated 
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form, the adventures of Kichapi are printed in 63 pages. The remaining 98 pages of 
this volume contain Geddes’ informal introduction to the culture of the Land Dayaks 
on the upper reaches of the Kedup and Sadang rivers of Sarawak. Geddes has given 
us an earlier and more formal report on this field research in his excellent monograph 
The Land Dayaks of Sarawak. In Nine Dayak Nights the author is often wry; he is by 
turn wise and mischievous, frequently at the expense of anthropologists as well as 
missionaries, administrators, and the Dayaks themselves; he is almost always eloquent. 
His tenderness for the Land Dayaks is conveyed without apology. The dilemmas a 
field worker may encounter are touched upon with a poise and objectivity that may 
serve to counterbalance impressions left by a somewhat uneasy book like Return to 
Laughter. 

Nine Dayak Nights is neither quite a popular nor yet a strictly professional book. 
In tone and literary quality it is reminiscent of Levi Strauss’ Tristes Tropiques or 
Francis Huxley’s The A ffable Savage. If this is a new direction in anthropological writ- 
ing, as I hope it is, then it is a pleasantly civilized one, for in all three of these works, 
highly competent professionals have also proved themselves men of sensibility and of 
letters rather than mere popularizers. 


Aspects of Islam in Post-Colonial Indonesia: Five Essays. C. A.O. VAN NIEUWENHUIJZE. 
The Hague: W. van Hoeve Ltd., 1958. (Distributed by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations.) xii, 243 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Fay-Cooper Coxe, Santa Barbara, California 


The theme of this valuable volume is that Islam is a major determinant in the 
future of Indonesia. To this study the author brings years of personal contact with 
Islamic affairs, and wide acquaintance with the vast Dutch literature. 

The background of present-day Indonesia is the way of life of a closed community. 
This is rooted in myth—in the patterns laid down by the ancestors. It was into such 
a community that Mohammedanism penetrated. Its easy conquest is attributed to 
its teaching of the equality of all men and acceptance of converts into the closed com- 
munity of Islam, which appealed to a people dominated by the alien Hindu caste sys- 
tem. However, change may bring about both social and economic disintegration, and 
when this occurs, revivalist movements may be expected. This appears to be the case 
in the rise and spread of Dar ul-Islim—a militant Muslim brotherhood in which many 
people search for a stronghold. 

Changes inside Islam, from a predominately religious organization toward political, 
are traced. Such trends were strengthened during the Japanese occupation of Java, 
but not all have been in one direction. Some Muslim organizations are traditionally 
orthodox and others have accepted liberal ideas, but in all Islam was and is a living 
force. 

In the author’s opinion, neither the Indonesian nor Muslim background provides 
for an adequate understanding of the Western idea of democracy. Governmental neu- 
trality in religion is not readily accepted, and the idea of separation of church and 
state is rejected. As of today, Islam in Indonesia is in crisis. Most religious leaders are 
politically minded, and Muslim political parties are in active competition with the 
new government. Up to now the Republican Government has sought to find a middle 
way between modern democracy and a religious state. The details of this struggle are 
too intricate for a brief review, but it appears certain that Islam will play a major role 
in the developing Indonesian state. 
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The Population of Japan. IRENE B. TAEUBER. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1958. xx, 461 pp., appendices, 29 figures, 20 maps, 141 tables. $15.00. 


Reviewed by Douctas G. HARING, Syracuse University 


Taeuber’s magnum opus marks an epoch in studies of Japan. It might also mark an 
epoch in ethnographic research, were ethnographers to read and profit by her com- 
prehensive, insightful analysis. Henceforth scholars who write on Japan risk devastat- 
ing criticism unless they have pondered The Population of Japan. Not content with 
stark tabular summaries or with hundreds of text tables that clarify the discussion. 
Taeuber has reworked Japan’s history in the light of ancient registration data and 
modern censuses. Her picture of recent and contemporary Japan may not be ignored 
by economists, political analysts, sociologists, historians, or any student of human 
societies. She rides no hobbies and castigates no scapegoats. The vast accumulation of 
population data—ranging over 13 centuries—and of Japanese studies of these data 
has been analyzed critically for reliability, internal consistency, and societal signifi- 
cance. Scarcely a one of the fashionable generalizations about Japanese (and Oriental) 
society emerges intact. Fresh insights and correctives in perspective that derive from 
the data indicate new avenues of exploration in all fields of research on Japan. 

For anthropologists, the significance of this truly comprehensive study of an Asian 
population transcends specialized interests in Japan. The implicit conclusion is that 
ethnography must begin with demography, however great the difficulty of obtaining 
data. For example, the “traditional” Japanese family has been a reality only in the 
period from 1868-1940, thanks to legal and propaganda pressure and a rising indus- 
trial economy. It is doomed by that same economy. Official exhortation has created 
and maintained the ideal of a Confucian family system that only the wealthy could 
achieve; the common people have gone their one way and have practiced deliberate 
family limitation for centuries. The relevance of societal data—facts discoverable only 
in large-scale study that goes beyond villages, cities, or prefectures—stands as a warn- 
ing to anthropologists who base major conclusions on studies of villages or of tribes 
that cannot really be dissociated from population and cultural trends in wider regions. 

No brief review can do justice to, or offer criticisms of, this extraordinarily valuable 
book. It will continue useful as a source of data for reference, but its real intellectual 
and scientific contribution can be appreciated only by thoughtful reading of the entire 
work. 


Cambodia: Its People, its Society, its Culture. DAviD J. STEINBERG with others. (Country 
Survey Series.) New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1957. ix, 345 pp., 15 
figures, 31 tables. $7.75. 

Reviewed by ROBERT F. SPENCER, University of Minnesota 


The avowed purpose of the Country Survey Series of the HRAF is “to provide an 
interpretive, integrated description of selected societies in Europe, the Middle East, 
Africa, South and Southeast Asia, and the Far East.” Each study (several have already 
appeared) purports to “examine in depth the sociological, political, and economic as- 
pects of a whole society” and to define basic cultural patterns and dominant values. 
Unquestionably, this is a worthwhile enterprise, but in the end it can be evaluated 
only in terms of the integrated picture which the reader obtains. 

There is much useful information in this treatment of Cambodia. True, it is readily 
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at hand elsewhere, but such aspects as demography, manufactures and industry, labor, 
finance, current problems, and government are discussed at length and their respec- 
tive statistics brought up to date. Pages 20 to 259, in fact, introduce materials of 
particular interest to the economist and political scientist. Actually, this leaves only 
pages 1 to 19 and 260 to 321 for a discussion of culture and society or for the analysis 
of “depth” which the Country Survey Series seeks to give. Obviously, for the purposes 
of the anthropologist—or for that matter of any who want the “feel” of Cambodian 
culture—such a treatment can only be regarded as superficial. Thus, although Bud- 
dhism is rightly emphasized as a dominant force in Cambodian life, the subtle con- 
nections between religion, state, and society are only lightly suggested. It would not 
be amiss to say of the Cambodians that theirs is a unique national culture because of 
the specialized premises inherent in Theravada Buddhism. It is not enough to say 
that native life is colored by it or that a major preoccupation in Cambodian society is 
the acquisition of merit in the religious sense. In other words, the reader does not gain 
from this survey impressions of a functioning culture and society. 

This book suggests the whole problem of exactly what are the aims of the “area”’ 
approach. Unhappily, the choice seems to lie somewhere between culture and current 
events. In any case, $7.75 seems an unconscionable price to pay for an off-set summary 
in journalese. 


Village Life in Northern India: Studies in a Delhi Village. Oscar Lewis. With the 
assistance of Victor BARNouw. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1958. xiii, 
384 pp., appendix, glossary, charts, 47 figures, tables. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Morris E. Oper, Cornell University 


The investigation which resulted in this volume was not planned as a rounded com- 
munity study with full ethnographic coverage. It was necessarily problem-oriented. 
In 1952 the author took a position as consultant for the Ford Foundation in India and 
was assigned to work witth the Program Evaluation Organization of the Planning 
Commission. Though he concentrated his attention on a single village for eight months, 
he had to pay particular attention to those aspects of village life of immediate impor- 
tance to the practical programs which had been initiated. A series of reports and papers 
about the village resulted, and a number of them were eventually published. This 
book is mainly a compilation and republication of the printed material, with some 
additions to provide setting and the necessary bulk. This is therefore not a very bal- 
anced picture of an Indian village, but it is, like most of Lewis’ work, provocative and 
at points quite interesting. I say that it is interesting at points only, because such sec- 
tions as the analysis of the village accountant’s records and the lengthy description of 
the changing political alignments, through the ages, of “factions” of the village do not 
make particularly sprightly reading. 

Rampur, the village in which Lewis gathered material with the aid of seven young 
Indian students, is in Delhi State, 15 miles west of the national capital. It has a popula- 
tion of 1080 people and a total land area of 784 acres. There are 12 castes living in the 
village, but a number of them have token representation only. For example, there is 
only one family of the blacksmith caste, a single merchant family, and but two families 
of the tailor caste living in the village. Eighty-five percent of the people belong to the 
four most populous castes and the other 15 percent to the eight others. The Jat, a 
cultivating caste of intermediate status, is the most populous group by far, with a 
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membership of 648 or nearly two-thirds of the population. The Jats are not only the 
largest group numerically but the predominant group in terms of wealth and power, 
for they own all of the land. Rampur and villages of the area which resemble it demo- 
graphically and with which it is traditionally linked, are consequently called ‘Jat 
villages.”” There are 110 Brahmans in the village and the Jats rent land to them and 
treat them with respect. But the rest of the people are of low caste and many of them 
are “untouchables.’’ Lewis concludes that the low castes are badly exploited by the 
Jats. He blames this on the jajmani system, the hereditary arrangement whereby arti- 
sans and workmen render services appropriate to their caste to others, and he scolds 
writers who have had a good word to say for the traditional system. Yet he provides 
no convincing evidence to prove that the low castes, in the face of the numbers, 
wealth, and political control of the Jats, would fare better without the jajmani system. 

One of the interesting findings on the economic side has to do with the degree to 
which the village depends financially on positions which members of Rampur families 
hold outside. Over 9000 rupees are remitted to the village each month by those with 
outside jobs. Again the Jats, and not the landless and more needy, gain the most. 
Forty-seven Jats, from 42 of the 78 Jat households, have found outside employment. 
On the basis of such data Lewis warns that the expansion of outside opportunities 
may not inevitably aid the villagers who need it most, but may further reward those 
who are best educated, influential, and mobile. 

The author dwells at some length on a social unit he names a “faction.” This he 
describes as a cohesive unit within a caste which carries on cooperative economic, 
social, and ceremonial enterprises and which has sufficient economic resources to be 
independent of other factions. He finds groups that meet most of these criteria but 
which do not have the wealth to stand alone. He says that these ‘‘can hardly be con- 
sidered as independent factions of the same order” as the others, but he does not ex- 
plain just what they are. That there is a special solidarity among castefellows who are 
close enough spatially to have face-to-face relations is well known, and Lewis does no 
service by burdening the biradari with criteria which it does not always meet and does 
not need to meet to be a recognizable entity. 

Probably the author’s most important contribution in this volume is his discussion, 
in the last chapter, of the need for a typology of peasant societies and his comments 
on the effect of village exogamy and village endogamy on social organization and 
general outlook. The excellent photographs which illustrate the book are one of its 
most pleasing and instructive features. 


Body-Marking in Southwestern Asia. HENRY FIELD. (Papers of the Peabody Museum 
of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. XLV, No. 1.) Cam- 
bridge: Peabody Museum, 1958. xiii, 162 pp., appendices, 37 figures, 54 tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by RosatiE H. Wax, Chicago, Illinois 


The research on which this work is based was begun in 1927 at the suggestion of 
Berthold Laufer. Compared to most modern investigations, this one is little short of 
heroic, for it represents an inquiry continued over 30 years, during which time the 
author apparently never deviated from his original conception of the problem. 

The work consists of a great quantity of systematically arranged data about 
tattooing, scarification, and the use of henna and kohl in Southwestern Asia. Early 
records and contemporary observations of some 20 to 30 distinct groups are presented 
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in meticulous detail. Major emphasis is placed on the frequency and position of the 
marking, the design, the terms applied to it, and the reason given for the practice by 
informants. Frequently, as the author points out, the observed series is uneven and the 
sample obtained is small. But the orderly arrangement achieved despite these handi- 
caps is remarkable, and the reproduction of the tattooed figures excellent. 

So innocent and unpretentious is the author’s use of theory that I am reluctant to 
comment on it. I can describe it in negative terms, but I am aware that I may be blind 
to the positive principles governing a perspective that I do not understand. For ex- 
ample, in his preface he tells us that he has compiled these data in an attempt to show 
that Southwestern Asia was the probable single area of origin of these customs of 
body-marking. From this center they spread westward through Egypt, Tunisia, Al- 
geria, Morocco, and the Sahara region into Nigeria and eastward into West Pakistan, 
India, to China and Japan. He then presents us with his voluminous data on frequency 
and position (on the human body), design, terms, and reasons. Midway in the book he 
tells us (p. 95) that “there appears to be some connection between the use of henna 
and kohl, tattooing, and tribal marks within this large area (Southwestern Asia).” 
Nowhere, however, does he attempt to demonstrate that the data support or contra- 
dict his primary thesis, or show us in what manner the various forms of adornment are 
related. Even more regrettable is the absence of a map or maps on which the temporal 
and spatial appearance and frequency of the phenomena under investigation might 
have been depicted. This omission leaves the reader with a very hazy idea of even the 
geographical location of the hypothetical center of dispersion. 

The author’s use of statistics is equally unconventional. It consists of 54 tables 
listing the frequency and position of body-marking among obtainable subjects. But 
we find no hint of the idea that statistics are a means to an end, namely, the validation 
or invalidation of an hypothesis, nor is there an attempt to construct a gradient or 
show us where a particular phenomenon is absent. | 

Perhaps this work is based on the principle that properly arranged data require 
no advocate or interpreter, but will speak for themselves. Indeed, I have no doubt 
that during his long and painstaking endeavor the author made certain observations 
that convinced him that these data support his thesis. I regret that he did not pass on 
to us the observations that probably seem obvious to him. 


Ancient and Modern Man in Southwestern Asia. HENRY Frevp. (Near East Series No. 
2.) Coral Gables: University of Miami Press, 1956. xiii, 342 pp., appendices, 24 
maps, 156 tables. $7.50 (paper bound) $8.50 (cloth bound). 


Bibliography of the Arabian Peninsula. Ertc Macro. Coral Gables: University of 
Miami Press, 1958. xiv, 80 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by Bruce Howe, Harvard University 


These two reference works on the Near and Middle East assemble materials from 
scattered, sometimes obscure, literature, but this is offset by the need for supple- 
mentary cross-checking and heavy reliance on specialized libraries to complete the 
reference process. 

The Field volume gives the substance of lectures in 1952-53. Like government war- 
time regional surveys, it summarizes geography, climate, botany, zoology, population, 
history, and resources in a separate chapter for each country in the land mass from 
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Suez to West Pakistan. To this background it adds brief surveys of cultural remains 
of ancient man, and notes on some general trends of physical anthropology, mainly in 
modern man. The latter are presented in entirely traditional terms of certain selected 
standard head and face measurements, indices, and data on stature, sitting height, 
and some soft parts. The former comprise summaries or extracts of reports on Paleo- 
lithic, Mesolithic, and Neolithic sites, listed in order of discovery. Landform and other 
maps by Raisz, extensive footnotes, supporting tables, appendices, and a large fairly 
systematic selected bibliography (essentially through 1953) add much to the text. 
Although Yabrud, a major Syrian site known for some time now, is not discussed, 
results of previously unpublished archeological surveys by Wetzel in Lebanon and 
Twitchell in Saudi Arabia are here incorporated. The whole represents a task of dili- 
gent search and assembly. It is most valuable when listing facts, especially from little- 
known quarters—a sort of magpie’s nest of variegated data ready for further work. 
It seems less useful for its personal anecdotes and minimal, broad, simple, arguable 
syntheses and interpretations. 

The Macro bibliography, compiled through 1950 and listing works by nearly 1300 
indexed authors and from some 600 periodicals, is general and lays no claims to com- 
pleteness. In the same format as Field’s bibliographies on Southern Asia, it in great 
measure complements those by concentrating on political and historical items. Of 
2380 titles arranged alphabetically by author, over half are divided between ancient 
and modern historical and political material, and travel, exploration, and discovery; 
these comprise largely 19th and 20th century works, but also some from the early 
Greeks onward. Categories of roughly ten percent each are devoted to archeology and 
anthropology; climate, geology, and geography; commerce and economics, mainly 
oil. Groups of two to five percent each cover natural history; Arab authors on various 
subjects; inscriptional and linguistic material, including grammars and dictionaries. 
There is also a smattering on education, health, biography, and further bibliographic 
reference. Quests for specialized subjects, such as ‘ostriches in Arabia” or ‘Arab navi- 
gation,” can be expected to produce several items but, for lack of subject index, con- 
sume an hour in searching exclusive of time out for serendipity. 


Espiritu Santo (Nouvelles Hébrides). JEAN Gutart. (L’homme, Cahiers d’ethnologie, 
de géographie et de linguistique, nouvelle série no. 2.) Paris: Librairie Plon, 1958. 
236 pp., 6 figures, 11 graphs, 2 maps, photographs. 600 French Fr. 

Reviewed by OtTO VON MERING, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The author has chosen to use nearly half of this monograph to record his personal 
experiences and occasional fieldwork insights gained on five successive journeys to the 
more isolated native villages of the mountainous interior of Espiritu Santo, one of the 
larger islands in the Melanesian Archipelago. A careful perusal of this travelogue affords 
us ‘‘nontechnical”’ and “nontheoretical”’ ethnographic glimpses of native taro prepara- 
tion, kava making, pig feasts, and house-building festivities which are interlaced with 
historical anecdotes about previous native-white contacts. A detail map of the villages 


appears on pp. 136-137. 
All of this is preceded by a discussion of the outstanding geographical features and 


climatic zones of the island, information that can be obtained elsewhere in the litera- 
ture. A note on the physical anthropology of the island “concludes” that one is dealing 
with “Melanesians of small stature,” not “Pygmies.” Further material touches on 
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selected aspects of the demography, ecology, and material culture of the native, 
Christianized villages. The author concludes this section with jottings about indig- 
enous salt manufacture, the disappearance of pig-breeding, the dominance of taro- 
agriculture at both high and low elevations of the island, and various supplementary 
alimentary activities. 

A 40-page series of “sociological notes’’ follows the author’s excursions into “‘Dark- 
est Espiritu Santo.”’ It includes brief descriptions of the prevailing matrilinear kinship 
system and terminology, the age-grading arrangements, and classification of adult 
male groupings according to the number of hermaphroditic pigs slaughtered at a com- 
munity feast. In addition, a sketch of native mythology and magic, with notes on 
“The Naked Cult” and the last recorded case of sorcery is provided. 

The remainder of this monograph contains a cursory examination of still existing 
rites of passage and traditional dance forms, a note on the “apparent absence of the 
ancestor cult,’”’ and a final detour into a short chronicle of native-white contacts, mis- 
sionary and colonial, during the past half century. A six-page bibliography is appended. 
The author acknowledges that due to conditions beyond his control such as “the 
times,”’ inhibiting terrain, hostile natives, and indigenous politics—he was “‘prevented 
from conceiving a classical ethnological study,” i.e., a systematic account of the ethno- 
graphic and sociologic facts of life of the island interior. 


Das Indianerbuch. Eva Lips. Leipzig: Veb F. A. Brockhaus Verlag, 1956. 443 pp., 
map, 32 plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by STEPHEN F. Boruecy!, University of Oklahoma 


This handsomely illustrated and well-organized book is designed to be a readable 
and popular version of American Indian ethnohistory for the German speaking public. 
The author, who teaches at the Karl Marx University at Leipzig, is the wife of the 
well-known German professor Dr. Julius Lips. Both of them did fieldwork among the 
North American Indians between 1933 and 1947, in particular among the Naskapi of 
Labrador and the Ojibwa of Northern Minnesota. The book has been divided into six 
chapters, of which the first is devoted to the origin of the American Indian and to the 
clarification of many popular and romantic misconceptions. This section is especially 
well done, and for the purpose of familiarizing the American public with the most 
common European misconceptions a few will be listed here: (1) all Indians have “red” 
skin and they called all Europeans “‘pale faces’’; (2) all Indians spoke the same lan- 
guage; (3) all Indian tribes possessed and used the tomahawk; (4) all had and used 
horses before the arrival of the Spaniards; (5) all lived on the prairie, hunted buffalo, 
and belonged to the Sioux tribe; (6) the feather bonnet was used by all tribes; (7) they 
all took scalps, and these scalps were taken from live victims; (8) and finally, that 
they had no inebriating beverages before the arrival of the Europeans. 

Chapters II and III are devoted to the North American Indians. These are followed 
by an “Intermezzo”’ relating to the arrival of Negroes from Africa and their amalgama- 
tion with Central and South American Indian groups. This, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
is an excellent section of the book. 

Chapter IV concerns the Indians of South America and also briefly introduces the 
archeology of the Andean area. The last, or fifth, chapter will probably be of greatest 
interest to American anthropologists. To use the author’s title, it is devoted to “In- 
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dians Whom I Knew.” In it Dr. Lips presents some observations from her original 
fieldwork among the Ojibwas. 

Although this book does not present anything new or startling to the field of Ameri- 
can anthropology, it is and will remain for some years one of the best and most up-to- 
date presentations of the American Indian for the German speaking and reading public. 


Status Terminology and the Social Structure of North American Indians. Munro S. 
EpMoNSON (The American Ethnological Society.) Seattle: University of Washing- 
ton Press, 1958. vii, 84 pp., appendix. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Harotp E. Driver, Indiana University 


Edmonson’s cross-cultural study of status in North America north of Mexico is the 
most valuable treatment of the subject in that area to date. He divides statuses into 
three principal categories: ascribed, achieved, and associational. The first consists 
chiefly of age-sex and kinship statuses, as represented in native terminologies. The sub- 
divisions of achieved and associational statuses are quite ramified, totalling 76 cate- 
gories each for the Kwakiutl and Zuni. He relies heavily on native terminology in 
trying to determine how many statuses of each type are possessed by each territorial 
(and linguistic) unit. 

The sample consists of only nine units: Central-Greenlandic Eskimo; Kwakiutl; 
Chippewyan (misnamed because the data are from the Slave and Kaska); Yokuts; 
Shoshone (including Western, Northern, Wind River, and Comanche); Zuni; Sioux 
(including Assiniboine, Yanktonai, Yankton, and Teton); Algonkin (including Algon- 
kin, Ottawa, Missisauga, and Ojibwa); Choctaw. Although well-spaced geographically, 
these territorial units are too few in number, and three or four of them, especially the 
Shoshone, are much too large to be meaningful. Although smail samples may be suffi- 
cient for problems of laboratory science where random samples of strictly comparable 
units are obtainable, their use in cross-cultural studies where the territorial or linguistic 
unit is loose and where random sampling is never strictly adhered to is another matter. 

Nevertheless, Edmonson’s major conclusions will probably be supported by more 
exhaustive samples which we hope he will assemble in the future. Total numbers each 
of achieved and associational statuses yielded significant positive correlations with 
density of population and Kroeber’s impressionistic index of “cultural intensity,” but 
not with total population. The principal contribution of this work, however, is the 
detailed taxonomy of achieved and associational statuses which is indispensable for 
further comparative work on this little understood subject. 


Bases para uma Classificacao dos Adornos Plumérios dos Indios do Brasil. Berta G. 
RrBerro. (Arquivos do Museu Nacional, Vol. XLIII.) Rio de Janeiro: Museu Na- 
cional, 1957. pp. 59-119, 55 figures, 13 plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by A. H. Gayton, University of California, Berkeley 


The resplendent featherwork created by natives of the Amazon basin is at last 
receiving deserved attention in publications useful to ethnology, technology, and 
museum display. Recently Darcy and Berta G. Ribeiro published a folio of examples 
with a descriptive text and an English summary. 

The present study, by Berta Ribeiro, establishes a means of classifying the feather 
objects which are at once so beautiful and so baffling to the unguided student. Her 
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typological scheme is simple, flexible, and expandable. In brief, it is this: the objects 
are (I) adornments, (II) composed of feathers, (III) for specific parts of the body, i. e., 
head, body, limbs, (IV) made by defined techniques, i. e., binding, glueing. Naturally, 
categories III and IV have numerous subdivisions. In formulating this scheme the 
author considered classificatory systems of ethnic objects such as those of O. T. Mason, 
Herman Meyer, and V. A. Gorodzov (pp. 60-62). At the same time she examined col- 
lections in the Museu Nacional and Museu do Indio representing the feather art of 
74 Brazilian tribes. For intensive analysis and purposes of publication she selected 
ensembles from the Urubu-Kaapor, Munduruku, Karaj4, Bororo, Guajajéra, Tembé, 
Apiak4, Mawé, Araras, Xinguanos, Tapiripé, and Tukano. Each type of ornament is 
described, illustrated, and labelled for source (pp. 76-97). All the techniques of manu- 
facture are similarly elucidated (pp. 64-71). Convenient summaries, full plates of the 
ornamental costumes, a bibliography, and an index complete the work. 

The orderly presentation, “readable” drawings, and easily translated summaries 
should stimulate analysis of collections outside Brazil. Moreover, the technical infor- 
mation is directly applicable to ancient Peruvian featherwork, an art derived from 
trans-Andean sources and today in need of comparative study. 


El Iténez Salvaje. Luts LerGue Castepo. (Coleccién de Etnografia y Folklore No. 3.) 
La Paz, Bolivia: Ministerio de Educacién, Departamento de Arqueologia, Etno- 
grafia y Folklore, 1957. xiv, 184 pp., appendix, illustrations, map. n.p. 


Reviewed by Em1t1o WitieMs, Vanderbilt University 


The Itene or Moré, one of the Chapacuran tribes, inhabit both the Bolivian and the 
Brazilian sides of the middle Guaporé River. In 1938 the Bolivian government estab- 
lished an educational center in order to pacify and “redeem” the Itene from the 
“savagery” of their predatory way of life. Luis Leigue Castedo and his wife spent 
almost 20 years in this center performing the combined roles of schoolteachers, doctors, 
and social workers. The book is thus the work of an amateur ethnographer who had 
all the methodological advantages of a participant observer and no training whatever 
to avail himself of these advantages. 

The six chapters of the book, whose titles do not always coincide with the content, 
deal with the physical environment, social and political organization, labor and tools 
of production, customs, mentality and primitive culture, tradition and games. 

Despite its obvious shortcomings, a number of widely scattered observations make 
the book quite valuable. There are data on depopulation, the use of a mechanical device 
of contraception, some details on the use of fish poison, a number of facts offering glimp- 
ses of Itene ethos, shamanism, and religion, funeral customs, musical instruments, 
concepts of numbers, space, and time, as well as on the language which, Castedo claims, 
“has not the slightest resemblance to or affinity with the neighboring languages.” 

Castedo’s account of Itene funeral customs (improperly called ‘““The Cult of the 
Dead’’) confirms most of Stig Rydén’s description, differs in some details, and adds a 
few observations, apparently without any knowledge of Rydén’s “Notes on the Moré 
Indians.” 

Contradicting Snethlage, Castedo denies that the Itene had any kind of drums, but 
otherwise there is little discrepancy between his and Snethlage’s inventories of the 
many musical instruments found among these Indians. 

The chapter on social and political organization is confused and almost useless. 
Terms such as “anarquia,” “patriarcado,” and “bigamia” reveal the naive ethnocen- 
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trism of the author without really explaining anything. The reader who expects to 
learn something about the outcome of the center’s experiment in planned culture 
change, will be disappointed. There is, however, a brief account of the devastating 
effects which exposure to European diseases had on the Itene population. 

The book is accompanied by an Itene vocabulary and conjugation table. 


Costumbres Religiosas de Chiloe y su Raigambre Hispania. IstDoRO VAZQUEZ DE ACUNA G. 
Santiago, Chile: Centro de Estudios Antropolégicos, Universidad de Chile, 1956. 
106 pp., appendix, glossary, map, 30 plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by CLARA Enruicu, New York, New York 


The author attempts no comprehensive survey of the religious life of the natives of 
the archipelago of Chiloé, but is largely concerned with evidences of Spanish influence 
in the intense religious life of these island peoples. After a brief account of the peaceful 
penetration by Franciscan missionaries toward the end of the 16th century and by the 
Jesuits later, he gives proof of the thoroughness of their work by describing the lay 
organization of the chapels which are still the focus of native life, by detailing the an- 
cient Spanish dramas lying at the heart of certain fiestas, by dwelling on the Spanish 
flavor in rites for invoking saints in time of stress, in the funeral practices, and in the 
sacred music. 

If this were all, the book could be dismissed as a colorful but unimportant compila- 
tion of folkloristic curiosa. It is the chapter on the sacred images, the art of the islands, 
which gives it significance. The author has found in these hitherto neglected religious 
figures, and in the architecture of the chapels which house them, a distinct style which 
is worthy of study and consideration. The brief discussion is illuminated by 30 plates 
reproducing photographs of the sculptured images and a few of the chapels. They 
appeal to the imagination and the emotions both because they recall the known and 
because they elude a ready classification. 


Nicoya: A Cultural Geography. Pattie L. WAGNER. (University of California Publica- 
tions in Geography, Vol. 12, No. 3.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1958. 

iv, pp. 195-250, 15 figures. $1.25. 
Reviewed by Ertc R. Wotr, Yale University 


This short study throws light on a region poorly known to ethnologists: the Costa 
Rican peninsula of Nicoya, inhabited by the Ladinoized descendants of the pre-Con- 
quest Chorotega. Wagner describes in detail their habitat and material culture. The 
coming of the Spaniards swept away most of the social, political, and religious institu- 
tions of the Chorotega, together with their language. However, the modern subsistence 
economy and its resources and techniques continue to bear a strong resemblance to 
aboriginal patterns at the time of the Conquest. The author concludes that “‘thorough- 
going transformations in the social sphere may sometimes produce only moderate 
variation in technology and in landscape, and thus that two or more very dissimilar 
societies may differ little in the way they conceive and utilize a given habitat” (p. 248). 
The potentialities of the native pattern of environment-culture relationship are by 
no means exhausted. Yet, increasingly, the Nicoyan subsistence agriculturists are be- 
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coming laborers on commercial farms and modern capital- and labor-intensive cultiva- 
tion is replacing the old slash-and-burn farming with the planting stick. 

Field workers should take special note of the excellent diagrammatic representa- 
tions of gardens and fields included between pp. 219-226. They are beautiful, clear, 
and useful. I move that such diagramming be made part of our methodological in- 
ventory. 


Cultural Surveys of Panama-Nicaragua-Guatemala-El Salvador-Honduras. RicHARD N. 
ApAMs. (Scientific Publication No. 33.) Washington, D. C.: Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, 1957. iii, 669 pp. n.p. 

Reviewed by Ertc Wo xr, Yale University 


Ethnologists will welcome publication of this survey. It provides essential data on 
previously little known cultural components in Central America and allows us to view 
what we know in the perspective of such broader information. Five countries are 
covered; British Honduras and Costa Rica were omitted. Inclusion of Costa Rica in 
the survey was prevented by local bureaucratic opposition. Emphasis throughout is 
on the largest and fastest-growing cultural population of the area, the Spanish-speaking 
rural population, rather than on Indians or Spanish-speaking city dwellers. Heavily 
populated areas were favored for investigation over relatively unpopulated ones, 
country towns and rural communities over provincial centers. At the same time, each 
national survey includes a discussion of relationships between Indians and Non- 
Indians, handled by means of useful typological distinctions between different kinds 
of Indians and Ladinos. 

The survey is not only useful for its gathered data; it is also a study in method. 
The purpose of the surveyors was to obtain the greatest amount of ethnological infor- 
mation about an area in the briefest possible period of time. The period devoted to 
field work in any one country averaged five weeks, the average time spent in each 
community half a day. Communities were selected on a more or less random basis; 
they were not a priori representative of given cultural regions. Information on any one 
community was obtained through intensive and directed interviews with one or few 
informants. A questionnaire was used as a mental aid in covering relevant categories 
of information. Data obtained were checked for internal consistency and for con- 
sistency with the general knowledge of the area possessed, first, by the author and, 
second, by an expert on each country. Obviously this is not the way to carry out the 
intensive study of communities to which anthropologists have become accustomed. 
Equally evident is the utility of such methods as anthropologists move into the study 
of the ever widening fields of relations in which their communities are located. Adams 
has shown us how wide a swath they can cut across previously unharvested ground. 
Yet it is probably no accident that the most satisfying section of the book deals with 
Guatemala, where the wide mesh of the survey could be anchored firmly to the results 
of intensive studies carried out in the past. 

Each national survey stands on its own feet and can be used apart from the others. 
Together they contain the needed empirical material for further generalization. Un- 
fortunately, no general summary concluded the book. Adams has published such an 
overall conclusion elsewhere (‘Cultural Components of Central America,’’ American 
Anthropologist, 58: 881-907). To this paper I refer the reader who wishes to explore 
further the theoretical possibilities inherent in the survey methods. 
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The Etruscans. RAYMOND Biocu. (Ancient Peoples and Places.) New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1958. 260 pp., frontispiece, 38 line drawings, 79 photographs, 3 maps. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by J. LAWRENCE ANGEL, University Museum, Philadelphia 


This volume replaces Randall-Maclver’s popular summary of 1927 and is both more 
vivid and faster-paced than Pallotino’s book (1942-54, translated 1955), with a more 
revealing selection of photographs. In contrast to Pallotino’s preference for a local 
pre-Indo-European ethnolinguistic origin (cf. the Basques), Bloch lists high position of 
women, a trinity in a revealed religion pivoting on divination (especially hepatoscopy), 
gold granulation technique, corbelled tomb domes, and other traits as indications of 
Near Eastern late 8th century B.C. sources for Etruscan immigrant aristocrats. This 
is conventional. But Bloch is properly careful to state only the evidence and to leave 
this, the linguistic affinities (closest with Lemnian), Tuscany’s biological distinctive- 
ness, and the reasons for the Etruscans’ historyless downfall (coastal malaria unmen- 
tioned) as open questions. He handles the Villanovans cursorily and leaves out the 
problems of Italy’s Bronze-Iron Age transition, but stresses ecology and the vital 
Etruscan roles as metallurgists for the West and as wide-trading rivals of the 
Phoenicians, Greeks, and Kelts. He emphasizes the mixture of ethnic and cultural 
forces (e.g. Greek trade-objects and artisans) which shaped Etruscan culture and had 
its pungent effect on the Roman mind. It is precisely in his light but deft analyses of 
Etruscan thalassocratic politics, art, architecture, and especially religion, and their 
effects on Rome and on Renaissance Italy, that Bloch paints the sharpest pictures 
His discussion of the peculiar but complementary blends of practical versus mystical 
elements in the two ancient cultures helps to explain how such traits as action based on 
omens, mortal gladiatorial combats, immoderate banqueting, character-searching in- 
dividual portraits, chessboard land-surveying and many others were taken over as part 
of the orderly Roman tradition. 

The author’s key is his careful history of Etruscology over the past two centuries 
from pot-hunting up to modern air photography, electric potentiometry of soil, peri- 
scopic photography, and so on. As an unusually competent archeologist, a Frenchman 
working in a neighboring country to further mutual understanding, he is as apprecia- 
tive of past technical carelessness as of modern advances, and illuminates “. . . the 
gradual emergence, thanks chiefly to the work of the prehistorians, of the fundamental 
principles of archaeological research. ... ’? The only major misprint, 200 and 100 in- 
stead of 2000 and 1000 B.C. on p. 61, corrects itself from the context. This is a book 
to stimulate students, to use as a takeoff for research, or to skim for ideas. 


Asian Perspectives. [Bulletin of the Far-Eastern Prehistory Association (American 
Branch).] (Vol. I, No. I-2.) Arizona: University of Arizona Press, 1957. ix, 208 pp., 
n.p. 

Reviewed by H. L. Movius, Jr., Harvard University 


In 1953 the Far Eastern Prehistory Association (FEPA), dormant for 15 years 
because of the world situation, held its fourth meeting in Manila conjointly with the 
8th Pacific Science Congress. There it was decided to organize a series of national 
branches of the FEPA. Asian Perspectives constitutes the official organ of the American 
branch. At the outset, one should state that the successful achievement of the first 
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issue of this singularly unpretentious but nonetheless fundamentally important, timely, 
and well-organized publication, is mainly due to the tireless efforts of Wilhelm Solheim 
II. Indeed, as editor of this Bulletin, the major goal of which “is to improve communica- 
tions between scholars working in the field of Far Eastern prehistory,’’ Solheim de- 
serves high praise; certainly he has produced a publication which is destined for a 
brilliant future. Scholars other than archeologists interested in a wide range of dis- 
ciplines—physical and cultural anthropology, history, sinology, art history, those con- 
cerned with trans-Pacific contacts and more specific types of diffusion—will be served 
in future issues. 

India, which has not yet joined the FEPA, is not included in the 20 regional areas 
of interest, ranging from broad geographical zones to separate states, into which the 
Far East is broken down for purposes of coverage. Responsibility for each area is 
delegated to a regional editor. In each case there is an introductory section summariz- 
ing current fieldwork and research, followed by a bibliography of recent publications. 
In the preparation of these chapters care has been taken to prevent too great an overlap 
with the regional surveys and bibliographies of Lauriston Ward’s Council for Old 
World Archaeology. The issue concludes with a short section containing news of the 
various Asian Programs active in the U.S.A., and an original article by Chester S. 
Chard entitled “Observations on the Lena Neolithic.” Plans for future numbers of 
this Bulletin are already well under way. We wish the editor well with them. Cer- 
tainly he has initiated an exceedingly successful venture and one that deserves to be 
supported by all professional workers in the Far Eastern field. 


The Bronzse-Iron Age of Indonesia. H. R. VAN HEEKEREN. (Verhandelingen, Van Het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land-En Volkenkunde, Deel XXII.) The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. 108 pp., 25 figures, 32 plates. DG 15.—; cloth 18.—. 


Reviewed by ALFRED G. SmitH, Emory University 


Most of this study reads like a laundry list. It is primarily an inventory of arti- 
facts: socketed axes, ceremonial axes, kettle drums, and dolmen finds are each de- 
scribed in turn and island by island. The subchapters, as on the kettle drums of 
Sumbawa, display these museum pieces in the order they were found. An artifact is 
never placed in any relative or absolute chronology; a whole site is never described; 
and a context horizon is never identified. In all, most of this study presents no history 
and no culture. 

For no apparent reason, the text includes four tables of detailed quantitative 
chemical analyses of beads. The rest of the descriptions are nebulous and vague. Sites 
are located casually as “near’’ some city or other. The single sketch map is drawn to a 
scale of about 1:35,000,000. The text equates Indonesia with the former Dutch East 
Indies, ignoring the Philippines and Malaya but including Papuan areas. Any piece 
of bronze, burial urn, or megalith found within this area is automatically attributed 
toa Bronze-Iron Age, and the reality of this Bronze-Iron Age is affirmed by these very 
pieces. Although the introductory and concluding chapters state that “‘in all excava- 
tions bronze and iron objects have been found side by side”’ (pp. 1, 96), the data pre- 
sented in the text indicate no such associations. In all, most of this study is archeo- 
logically infirm. 

This “handbook,” which is a sequel to van Heekeren’s The Stone Age of Indonesia, 
concludes with Heine-Geldern’s thesis of a Black Sea origin for the Iron Age in both 
Europe and Southeast Asia. While Hallstatt and La Téne were products of a western 
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migration, an eastern migration found its way to China during the Chou dynasty. The 
southernmost branch of this eastern migration reached Annam and created “the 
Dongson Culture, which shows much greater affinity to the Bronze Age in Europe than 
to Chinese culture, [and which] has extended over the entire Indonesian Archipelago 
up to Western New Guinea” (p. 96). 

The children of the sun diffuse again, 

And fleets of Alexander’s legionnaires 

Appear in Bali, China, and La Téne 

To plant their seeds of culture everywheres. 


The Pool and Irving Villages: A Study of Hopewell Occupation in the Illinois River Valley. 
Joun C. McGrecor. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1958. xii, 232 pp., ap- 
pendices, 59 figures, 12 tables. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Joun L. Cotter, North Wales, Pennsylvania 


As part of a project begun in 1948 to develop the study of Illinois archeology, 
McGregor has made limited tests at two sites in the middle Illinois River valley. The 
Pool site was chosen as a typical village of middle to late Hopewell and the slightly 
later Irving site was chosen to bridge a progressive chronology. Carbon 14 now indi- 
cates 549 BC for the early horizon at Pool and 776 AD for Irving. 

The purpose of the study is well served by a perceptive summary of traits, begin- 
ning with the customary detailed attention to sherds vouchsafed by all good mid- 
western archeologists. 

As significantly, the ceramic section on the Pool site by Jeremiah F. Epstein records 
several pieces of baked clay which suggest wattle-and-daub or adobe construction and 
two specimens of twined fabric impressions, allowing us an important glimpse of house 
finishing to go with the circular, single post-mold patterns. 

It is impossible to escape the feeling that much could have been learned by exposing 
more of the village, checking out at least half a dozen houses, instead of one, and as 
many burials and other features as possible. As it was, the excavators did not have 
time to explore “a series of small mounds on the ridge above the Pool site, to the 
east,” and information regarding burials is mostly second-hand and insufficient to 
define the crucially-important trait of burial methods within a Hopewellian village. 
Thus, the all-important comparison of Hopewell mound burial and village burial 
traits at a single site has not been made here. (It is regrettable that the only com- 
pletely explored Hopewellian site is Bynum, Mississippi, but there is much to be gained 
by comparing traits there with those in Illinois and elsewhere.) 

Plainly, if we are ever to decide whether or not “Hopewell” as a cultural term 
applies mainly to a series of ceremonial and’ mortuary traits superimposed upon a 
basically stable and consistent Woodland pattern, somewhat in the manner of the 
Megalithic “saints” who spread mortuary and cult traits through the basic farming 
population of Neolithic Europe, there will have to be more extensive attention paid 
to the villages, and their excavation must be pursued sufficiently often to furnish some 
reliable comparative data. In a cogent conclusion, McGregor formulates hypotheses on 
the basis of question, evidence and theory. His theory: The Hopewellians were “com- 
paratively small groups of people with definite culture, a specific way of life, and witha 
distinctive cult or ceremonial complex who moved into the Illinois River area,”’ joined 
with others already there, and briefly dominated them. 

Critically, there is not much to tidy up in this report. The plates are dimly printed 
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but serviceable. McGregor, assuming the use of the ubiquitous snail as food by the 
local people, pauses to wonder with Matteson how they could have eaten the meat 
without breaking the shells. I always thought these little scavengers naturally gravi- 
tated to the garbage areas. Gastropods like these were similarly located in pits at the 
Bynum site and were clustered, unbroken, where they had evidently died a natural 
death. 


The Archeology of Coastal North Carolina. Witt1am G. Haac. (Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Studies, Coastal Studies Series No. 2.) Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1958. xi, 136 pp., frontispiece, 16 figures, 5 tables. $3.00. 


Reviewed by LEwts BinForp, University of Michigan 


This publication deals with 81 archeological sites on the various sounds and islands 
of Coastal Carolina. 

The physiographic and historic background of this region is presented in two con- 
cise introductory sections. Site descriptions plus an analysis of the recovered artifacts 
compose the body of the report. Conclusions consist of an interpretative statement of 
the cultural sequences in the area. 

This is an initial report on a virtually unknown area, and many of the conclusions 
will be altered as more work is done. For instance, temporal priority of sand over shell 
tempering is established. Net impressing is absent on shell tempered sherds. The net 
sherds are compared to “‘Siouan”’ pottery which is believed to date between 1200 and 
1650 A.D. This leaves a very short time for the shell-tempered pot-makers! Such diffi- 
culties could have been avoided by a more refined ceramic analysis and comparisons 
with materials to the north. 

Provenience data is complete and it is in this information that the report’s value is 
found. Knowledge of site locations will provide future students with a starting point 
for untangling the archeology of Coastal Carolina. 


Archaeological Excavations in the Northern Sierra Madre Occidental, Chihuahua and 
Sonora, Mexico. RoBerT H. Lister. With reports by Paut C. MANGELSDORF and 
Kate Peck Kent. (University of Colorado Studies, Series in Anthropology No. 
7.) Boulder: University of Colorado Press, 1958. vii, 121 pp., 13 charts, 21 figures, 
33 plates. $3.50. 


Reviewed by ALFRED E. JOHNSON, University of Arizona 


In this monograph, which reports the results of field work carried on during 1951, 
1952, 1953, and 1955, Lister discusses the archeology of a number of caves situated 
near the border of the Mexican states of Sonora and Chihuahua. Attention was 
centered on this area in an attempt to gather data on early contacts between Meso- 
america and the Southwest, since it was believed that the Sierra Madre Occidental 
could have served as a corridor for the northerly movements of peoples and cultural 
ideas. 

Twenty-seven caves situated in two localities in Chihuahua and one locality in 
Sonora were investigated. In addition to mapping and survey work, stratigraphic 
trenches were dug in eight of the caves. 

On the basis of the survey work and the excavations in these areas, Lister was 
able to define three archeological horizons. The earliest comes from levels 8 to 14 of 
trenches dug in Swallow Cave, Cave Valley, Chihuahua. The material associated with 
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this horizon is scanty and consists of a few corn cobs, some acorn shells, flakes of stone 
utilized as cutting and scraping tools, and stone cores from which the flakes had been 
removed. Second, evidence of the Mogollon culture was found in all of the caves ex- 
amined. Associated pottery indicates that this horizon is no earlier than late Mogollon 
3, or about A.D. 900. A few caves contained evidence of dwellings of mud or mud and 
pole construction. The third and most recent remains consist of cliff dwellings, which 
are present in 11 of the caves. The cliff dwellings had from one to 30 rooms, and 
varied from one to three stories in height. Construction was of adobe mud, with or 
without added poles and rocks. The artifacts show a continuity from the preceding 
period, and the pottery indicates the phase is Mogollon 4 (A.D. 900-1000) or early 
Mogollon 5 (post A.D. 1000). 

The following conclusions are indicated to Lister by the above evidence: First, 
the early levels in Swallow Cave give some support to the hypothesis that the Sierra 
Madre Occidental may have been a corridor for early movements northward. Second, 
there is a hiatus between these remains and the Mogollon culture which is late Mogol- 
lon 3. That is, neither Mogollon 1 nor 2 were present in the caves. This indicates 
either that the Mogollon culture developed farther to the north and spread southward, 
or that early Mogollon materials are present in the valleys below the caves. 

Third, there was a development from Mogollon 3 to Mogollon 4 or early 5 in the 
caves, and then they were abandoned. This abandonment coincides with the earliest 
dates for the Casas Grandes culture farther to the east (A.D. 1000-1100). Lister sug- 
gests that Mogollon peoples, who had been under some Pueblo influence, moved out 
of the mountains and into the open country. There, due to greater Pueblo influence, 
they lost their identity as Mogollon and became the Casas Grandes culture. 

As the continuity from the Cochise Culture into Mogollon has been demonstrated 
by a number of workers, one wonders about the relationship of Lister’s early material 
from Swallow Cave to the Cochise Culture. He indicates the possibility of a continuity 
from his early material into the later Mogollon period, as defined in the caves, but this 
problem is not fully explored. 

Lister’s report is a welcome contribution to the all too small bibliography of work 
in northern Mexico, an area with great archeological potential. It is disappointing 
that more light was not shed on the problem of early contacts between Mesoamerica 
and the Southwest, but Lister’s work in this area has suggested that early material 
is present. As a result of his thorough stratigraphic examination, other archeologists 
concerned with this area now have a base from which to work. 


Surface Survey of the Northern Valley of Mexico: The Classic and Post-Classic Periods. 
PauL Totstoy. (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series- 
Volume 48, Part 5.) Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1958. 101 
pp., 10 figures, 14 graphs, 1 map, 2 tables. $2.00. 


Reviewed by ROBERT WaucuHoPE, Tulane University 


This survey outlined a ceramic sequence in the Classic and post-Classic sites of the 
northern Valley of Mexico, using a seriation technique to indicate changes through 
time. Ten percent of Tolstoy’s report is devoted to discussing the theory and methods 
of surface collecting and its interpretation: mixture in surface samples, corrective 
measures, dating, cultural continuity and discontinuity, identifying time change, 
spatial variation, social and functional variation, chance, typology, and quantifying 
type trends. The remainder of the book is devoted to ceramic type descriptions; listing 
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of trait criteria for the periods; conclusions regarding the major periods of Mexican 
prehistory; developmental nomenclature, and culture history in the Valley. 

Fourteen graphs denote seriation frequencies through time, the length of the bars 
denoting the percentage—a popular way these days to depict broad trends, but awk- 
ward for the specialist to translate to actual percentages. 

The report is excellent. To mention one minor shortcoming: one of surface collec- 
tions’ strongest potentialities is interpreting geographical distribution of frequency 
percentages. Although separate graphs are given for each major surveyed area, I could 
find no summary or interpretation of the geographical homogeneity or heterogeneity 
thus indicated. That is to say, Tolstoy’s emphasis is almost exclusively on time changes 
or continuity, and on more distant relationships. But the author applies his quantita- 
tive and qualitative analysis of surface materials to at least three matters of cultural 
process or values: rigidity of standards (p. 18), diversity of experimentation (p. 37), 
and degree of emphasis on ceremonial products (p. 58). Rate of change in different 
categories of art and technology is neglected, possibly because Tolstoy did not have a 
very accurate time scale to work with. Incidentally, any Mexican ceramic sequence, 
especially a post-Classic one, bears on the important calendar correlation problem; the 
author is content to accept what he calls the consensus of other writers on this subject. 
(Radiocarbon dates are accepted so implicitly these days that the other approaches 
are being neglected.) 

The sections on method and technique, pitfalls and potentialities, are for the most 
part thoughtful and thorough. The author’s establishment of chronology, and his in- 
ferences regarding cultural continuity vs. abrupt change from seriation are skillful and 
his summary of cultural development is sound. Tolstoy adds significantly to the small 
body of archeological literature that shows what can be done with the surface survey. 
Professional archeologists and especially amateurs who make surface collections should 
read this fine monograph. Most important, it is one of the few ceramic studies utilizing 
modern concepts of typology and analysis to come out of Mexican archeology in many 
decades, and it will be welcomed by those who have found the traditional Mexican 
pottery typology so difficult to understand and manipulate. 


LINGUISTICS 


The Tongues of Iialy. ERNstT PutGRAM. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. 
xi, 465 pp., 5 maps. $9.00. 


Reviewed by STEPHEN Fo tiny, I nstitule for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 


Ernst Pulgram, who is Professor of Romance Languages and Classical Linguistics 
at the University of Michigan and has spent recently three years in Italy, presents a 
comprehensive linguistic history of Italy in this well-produced volume. A brief descrip- 
tion of the geography and the climate of contemporary Italy is followed by a short 
socioeconomic survey of its people. The modern Italian dialects, the creation of the 
standard language and its history since Dante, are discussed in some detail. 

After clarifying the terms race, culture, and language, and their correlations, Pul- 
gram gives a sketch of European prehistory. The linguistic prehistory of Italy is ex- 
amined from the Stone and Metal Ages where the available evidence is not linguistic 
but archeological. In the absence of written records, the linguistic facts are necessarily 
meager, but the author has good reason to place the arrival and spread of the Indo- 
European dialects in Italy in the period stretching from the Eneolithic to the Iron 
Age. In the course of a millennium, a continuous process of infiltration and a series of 
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restrained thrusts into the peninsula took place. However, as Pulgram states, “‘all at- 
tempts to establish a proto-home and a proto-folk for the Proto-Indo-European lan- 
guage at some prehistoric zero point have failed because of lacking evidence”’ (p. 151). 
We can agree with another statement about the Italian linguistic protohistory: “‘The 
names Siculan, Umbrian, Illyrian, Ligurian, etc. cannot be meaningfully employed in 
the same sense, with the same ethnic and cultural referends, for historic and pre- 
historic items, not even in the same geographic area”’ (p. 180). 

In dealing with the Etruscan problem, Pulgram carefully analyzes the contro- 
versial views of the Orientalists, autochthonists and Nordists, and favors an immi- 
gration from the Aegean area. 

The Pre-Italic, Italic and Latin dialects are investigated, one after the other. The 
origins of Rome, the conquest of Italy, and the spread of Latin also receive a detailed 
treatment. Consideration of the dialects starts with a brief sketch of the socioeconomic 
and cultural history of the Roman Republic and the Empire. Two types of language, 
the written and the spoken, are postulated; their sources and records are examined. 
The author describes the social and the local dialects. This division indicates the verti- 
cal and the horizontal types of diversification, in which class differences are mainly 
responsible for the first and geographic location for the second. Pulgram also treats the 
development of the Latin literary language and the history of Roman education. 

After giving the historic background of the five centuries between 300 and 800 
A.D., he deals with the causes for the non-Germanization of Italy during the rule of 
various Germanic tribes. At the beginning of the ninth century, the possibility ol 
Germanization had almost vanished. The Latin inheritance, only slightly and exter- 
nally affected by later German influence, gradually evolved into the Italian dialects. 
Due to the influence of Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarca, the Florentine (Tuscan) dia- 
lect became the modern standard language of Italy. 

In this thorough survey Pulgram has presented something unparalleled in the study 
of the linguistic history of Italy. He has combined presentation of the linguistic evidence 
with the literary and archeological sources of cultural history. Geography and sociology, 
climate and physical anthropology, literature and history, archeology and linguistics 
are all correlated. Thus the publication is an outstanding example of an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to the solution of a linguistic problem, and the result is an impressive 
synthesis. The work has more than 30 pages of very useful bibliography, two indices, 
and five maps. Its style is lucid, and its also appeals to the lay reader. 

Prehistorians may not agree with a few archeological data suggested by Pulgram. 
It is not the generally accepted view that the European Neolithic revolution started 
from 2500 B.C. on (p. 91). Among other facts, radiocarbon dates indicate that the 
Central European Neolithic culture may go back ot the beginning of the fourth millen- 
nium B.C. The role of the Near Eastern cultural influence in the evolution of the 
European Neolithic seems to be somewhat overrated (p. 91 seq.). The archeological 
evidence does not favor the theory of migrations on a large scale. It is quite reasonable 
to believe that, beside the spread of culture by infiltration, the intrusion of small 
ethnic groups took place in Central Europe. The intrusive elements did not always 
represent the higher culture, and they did not reach all parts of Europe. Since North 
Italy is geographically and culturally connected with the Danubian lands, the same 
applies for this area. Future research must shed more light on the conditions in Central 
and South Italy. 

A recent publication not yet available to Pulgram (F. Han¢ar, Das Pferd in pra- 
historischer und friiher historischer Zeit, Miinchen, 1956) shows convincingly that the 
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domestication of the horse did not start in the Middle East (Pulgram p. 93). The ass 
and the onager of the ancient Orient have different phyletic histories from the horse. 

We know from H. H. Coghlan’s archeological notes upon the earliest smelted iron 
(Notes on Prehistoric and Early Iron in the Old World, Oxford, 1956, p. 61 seq.) that 
the iron dagger from Egypt (Pulgram p. 96-97) was not the oldest known piece of 
iron. Rare objects of iron have been found in the third millennium B.C. 

H. L. Lorimer (Homer and the Monuments, London, 1950, p. 111-112) has published 
a list of iron objects of Mycenean date in Greece and Crete. All these findings were 
used a few centuries before 1000 B.C. Pulgram’s date for the first use of iron in Greece 
(p. 97) should be revised accordingly. But the first establishment of iron working on a 
large scale can be dated in Greece to a period around 900 B.C. Finally, the Iron Age 
culture at Hallstatt in Upper Austria had not flourished by 900 B.C. It was not until 
the middle of the seventh century that iron working became established in the Alpine 
area, 

It should be noted, however, that these details are not concerned with the main 
problems of the book. Taken as a whole, this is the most complete linguistic survey of 
the cultural history of Italy that has been produced yet. It can be considered a valuable 
contribution to the study of man in Italy. 


Dictionary of Modern Yoruba. R. C. ABRAHAM. Warwick Square: University of London 
Press, 1958. xli, 776 pp., addenda, 92 illustrations. 50/-net. 


Reviewed by Davip OLMSTED, University of California, Davis 


Abraham’s dictionary contains an explanation of orthography, a bibliography, a 
grammatical sketch (of some 40 pages), the main body of the dictionary (691 pages), 
another 18 pages of words gathered too late to be alphabetized with the main glossary, 
a list of illustrations, and finally about 60 pages of line-drawn illustrations of plants, 
animals and artifacts. The whole is reproduced by photo-offset from the typescript of 
the author, who had the staggering job of typing more than 800 pages, most of it in 
two columns. One result is that, with very few devices available to indicate entries, 
subheads, sub-subheads, and so on, it is quite difficult to tell the difference between 
such levels in the body of the work. While the author has striven mightily within the 
limits of resources available to him, it must be said that the University of London 
Press has not given the work the physical embodiment it deserves. 

Although it is not the last word on the subject, the grammatical sketch is a very 
welcome addition to the literature on the language. It succeeds in being so despite 
terminological peculiarities which reveal linguistic confusion (w ‘‘represents ‘nw’ [vela- 
rised ‘n’]’’; what is referred to here is clearly labialized [n] or [n]. ““The sound wa 
exists beside wa’’; here, and ubiquitously, Abraham uses “‘sound”’ for ‘‘sequence”’) or 
at least idiosyncrasy (“diminished breathing’ appears to mean geminated vowel). 

Abraham presents convincing evidence of the phonemic status of ten tones (four 
“static,” three rising and three falling). He shows, in the best-documented presenta- 
tion so far, that the rising and falling tones cannot be analyzed as combinations of the 
various levels. Perhaps his work will help enlighten those who have doubted the com- 
plexity of Yoruba pitch phenomena (the reviewer, after publishing [Word 1951] an 
analysis including nine Yoruba phonemes of pitch, was advised that this must be 
erroneous—by an “‘expert’’ who had listened to the language for a total of 45 min- 
utes—because “‘the West African pattern involves three or at most four pitch pho- 
nemes’’), 
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The main contribution of the work is in the lexical section, where Abraham includes 
relatively full ethnographic descriptions in addition to the illustrations. Above all, 
this is the first dictionary of an African language in which tones are written throughout, 
making it a very valuable addition to the literature on the Niger-Congo languages. It 
is to be hoped that the University of London Press will make better arrangements for 
Abraham’s forthcoming English-Yoruba Dictionary; the author’s work is deserving of 
the support for which he cries out in the Preface. 


The Yurok Language: Grammar, Texts, Lexicon. R. H. Rosins. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Linguistics, Vol. XV.) Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1958. xiv, 300 pp., 2 tables. $6.00 (paper bound). 


Reviewed by GEORGE L. TRAGER, University of Buffalo 


The University of California continues to serve linguistic science by publishing data 
on the Indian languages still spoken in California. Robins’ grammar of Yurok is 
more extensive than anything previously published on the language and gives us what 
is probably the last possible recording of such a representative sampling of it. 

The Phonology covers pp. 1-10, the Grammar pp. 11-152, the Texts pp. 155-83, 
the Lexicon pp. 187-300. The material is thus ample, and will serve in varying degrees 
the needs of the comparativist, the typologist, the language-in-culture specialist, and 
others. Phonetic detail is minimal in the Phonology, and the phonemic statement, 
though a bit startling in appearance (one of the vowels is /4/—described as having 
slight retroflexion, but since Robins speaks Southern British English, one wonders 
exactly what this might mean), is even less informative and hardly more rigidly check- 
able than the traditional ones of 50 years ago. The Grammar sets forth the morphemic 
structure by means of paradigms; but just what the morphemes are—as distinct from 
morpheme-complexes—would be hard to say without a complete reanalysis. The texts 
are of the usual mythological or ritual type, and the lexicon will be useful in compara- 
tive studies (Robins is needlessly cautious in his remark about the postulated relation 
of Yurok and Wiyot to Algonkian). 

The book is valuable, but it would be nice to have a structurally thorough grammar, 
with everyday language in the texts, as a last monument to this almost dead language. 
Cultural lag in anthropological linguistics—to the extent exhibited here—is deplorable. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

Natural Selection in Man. J. N. SpuHLER (Ed.) Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press, 1958. 76 pp. $3.50. (Also published as Memoir No. 86 of the American An- 
thropological Association.) 

Principles of Genetics. (Fifth Edition.) Eomunp W. Sinnott, L. C. Dunn, and THEO- 
postus DoszHANsky. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958. xiv, 
459 pp., appendix, figures, tables. $6.75. 

Reviewed by N. C. TAPPEN, Emory University 


The steady penetration of genetic concepts into modern physical anthropology is 
increasingly paralleled by the interest of behaviorally oriented anthropologists in 
genetics, as biological and cultural factors are brought into better balance in current 
theory. The two books under review are useful at different levels, the first in under- 
standing some of the research problems in human population genetics, the second in 
learning genetic fundamentals. 
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Principles of Genetics is a revision of a widely used textbook. The previous edition 
was published in 1950; the present one takes into account many of the advances in the 
field in the intervening years. There is also a considerable amount of reorganization, 
with the addition of a number of new chapters, but much of the information in several 
of the additional chapters was included under other headings in the previous edition. 
This pedagogic inflation will probably be helpful to the beginning student. The shift 
of the chapter on the chromosomal basis of segregation to a location immediately 
following the exposition of Mendel’s first law, and before the chapter on independent 
assortment, is a definite improvement in giving an initial understanding of the basis 
of formal genetics. Mendel’s original paper is reprinted in translation as an appendix. 

Genetic problems which can be dealt with quantitatively are presented at the end 
of 17 of the chapters. A final separate chapter on statistical methods in genetics, by 
Howard Levene, concentrates this information for ready reference. Students can study 
it concurrently with the remainder of the text, to aid in the solution of the problems. 

The treatment of human heredity has been expanded, largely in the form of vivid 
illustrative material for genetic principles. However, there are also indications in several 
places of the increased sophistication in methods of study of human genetics observed 
in recent years, reflecting the extensive invasion of the field by professional geneticists 
and mathematicians. 

At the opposite biological pole is the increased reference to genetic studies of micro- 
organisms. Many of the most spectacular advances of recent years have been made by 
concentrating upon these simpler forms, which have great advantages as experimental 
subjects because of their enormously high reproductive rates, their usefulness in bio- 
chemical analysis, and the discovery of sexual reproduction in many forms. 

Anthropologists will perhaps be most interested in the treatment of population 
genetics in relation to the formation of races and species, which is really a study of 
evolutionary fundamentals. Here the balanced and far-ranging discussion reflects par- 
ticularly the work of Dobzhansky, who has made many field and laboratory investiga- 
tions of races and species of Drosophila and has pioneered the introduction of genetic 
principles into anthropological thought. 

The blurb on the dust jacket states that this is “the standard senior-graduate text- 
book in genetics.’’ One serious defect limits the usefulness of the book for inquiring 
students, graduate or undergraduate. Citations of crucial studies referred to in the 
text, deficient in the earlier edition, have been eliminated entirely in the present one. 
This makes it difficult to get further information about many of the topics discussed. 
The annotated bibliography at the end of the book, while very useful, is not a real 
substitute for precise references. In their preface the authors state that it is their pur- 
pose “‘to keep the primary emphasis on elementary principles but at the same time to 
make the student aware of the wide range of problems disclosed by recent research.” 
They have done this very well indeed, but at the inevitable price of enormous conden- 
sation. By failing to cite references they are limiting the student’s ability to investigate 
particular problems further. 

Natural Selection in Man is the published version of four papers delivered at the 
Wenner-Gren Supper Conference at the University of Michigan, April 12, 1957. The 
same papers have also been published together in Volume 30 (1958) of Human Biology 
and as Memoir No. 86 of the American Anthropological Association. 

None of the papers attempts any general theory of the relationship of natural 
selection to human evolution. Instead, they illustrate different approaches to the use 
of human data in problems of natural selection. James F. Crow sets forth some mathe- 
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matical models for measuring intensity of selection in populations, and gives a few 
applications from human data. Philip Levine gives evidence that ABO blood group 
incompatibility between parents tends to protect children from Rh hemolytic disease 
which might otherwise be expected; studies of natural selection in the Rh blood group 
must take this evidence into account. Carleton S. Coon describes a trip around the 
world, in which he consulted anthropologists and collected anthropological data in 
eleven countries. He related some of his information to possible effects of natural 
selection in the formation and distribution of racial groups. James V. Neel outlines 
three general areas he believes are practicable for investigation of natural selection in 
human populations. 

The initial impression of wide disparity in the papers gives way to the rea!ization 
that a variety of methods are here being illustrated and applied to the study of genetic 
changes in man. At the same time, the enormous scope and complexity of the general 
problem is emphasized, at times unconsciously. All of the articles stress the need for 
further studies of selective processes in man. Crow and Neel give a few suggestions for 
planning such investigations, while Coon’s hypotheses concerning the origins and 
present distribution of physically distinct human populations are in general of such a 
historic nature as to make critical testing virtually impossible with available tech- 
niques. This author’s embrace of the principle of natural selection, contrasting so 
strongly with the emphasis upon the importance of nonadaptive characters in studies 
of human evolution and racial distribution which was fashionable only a few years 
ago, still is the classic anthropological tradition of tackling problems which do not lend 
themselves to any apparent method of solution. 

Neel addresses himself to what is perhaps the most critical question, the determi- 
nation of practical boundaries for studies of natural selection in human populations. 
Under one heading he explores a wide variety of problems concerned with variable indi- 
vidual fertility in different cultural situations. His discussion gives no clear idea of 
how the analysis of specific reproductive situations can be further generalized in terms 
of human evolution. Instead, one is left with the impression that shifts of many cultural 
and biological factors have been the rule in human societies and are likely to be so in 
the future. Short-range shifts in populations should be partially predictable, however, 
when more is known about the genetic makeup of the population concerned. 

Under another heading Neel suggests that recent evidence of dietary effects in 
hypertension and arteriosclerosis may be applied to studies of possible genetic factors 
in the resistance of individuals to these environmental influences. The selective change 
in population structure which may result in primitive groups from taking up the food 
habits of Western civilization is offered as a splendid opportunity for collaborative 
studies for anthropologists, geneticists, and physicians. However, the actual genetic 
analysis of dietary effects in populations may offer much greater difficulties than Neel 
anticipates. 

By contrast, the rich and rapidly accumulating body of data on selection in ab- 
normal hemoglobins, which Neel deals with last, indicates how much more effective 
are studies of natural selection in man when a genetic analysis of the conditions ob- 
served can be made with some precision. Levine’s paper is similarly oriented. The prob- 
lems arising from studies using these relatively simple gene effects can be defined, 
hypotheses tested, and critical experiments suggested. It is by concentrating upon this 
approach that Neel’s own impressive achievements have been made; he recognizes the 
differences between the two types of studies, but does not evaluate them in the paper 
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under discussion. It would seem to be a matter of scientific economics to concentrate 
upon the technology of discovering analyzable gene effects, and to use these in future 
population studies. 

For further comments upon Neel’s paper, The Eugenic Review 50: 137-138 (1958) 
may be consulted. Criticisms bearing particularly upon some of Crow’s conclusions are 
in American Journal of Human Genetics 10: 360-362 (1958). 


The Physiology of Man. L. L. LANGLEY and E. CHERASKIN. (Second edition.) New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958. x, 674 pp., figures, tables. $6.95, 


Dynamic Anatomy and Physiology. L. L. LANGLEY, E. CHERASKIN, and RUTH SLEEPER® 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958. viii, 719 pp., 313 figures: 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by GeorGE R. Hoicoms, University of North Carolina 


In both of these books, the authors employ a very readable style and the liberal use 
of many illustrations and diagrams to introduce the reader who has no background in 
anatomy and physiology to the essentials of these biological sciences. 

In The Physiology of Man the authors have used the physiological process of homeo- 
stasis as their basic theme. An opening section introduces the student to the important 
physiological principles, and this is followed by sections concerned with each of the 
major systems of the body. Each section concludes with a chapter devoted to the sys- 
tem’s integrative processes. 

Dynamic Anatomy and Physiology incorporates much of the material used in The 
Physiology of Man. In fact, much of the text and many of the illustrations are shared 
by the two books. The authors again employ a systemic approach, but open each sec- 
tion with a consideration of the anatomy of the system. 

A color atlas of the human body and a photographic series of the developing human 
embryo are useful additions to both books. Dynamic Anatomy and Physiology also con- 
tains photographs of human models with the surface markings of muscles labeled. 

From the standpoint of the anthropologist interested in a very general survey of 
anatomy and physiology, Dynamic Anatomy and Physiology is the better buy. Two 
subjects are covered in a book costing less than the book devoted to one subject alone. 
However, for those wishing a more extensive knowledge of anatomy and physiology, 
these books do not have the detailed information to be found in the textbooks used by 
first-year medical students. 


Racial Study of the Fijians. Norman E, Gasper. (Anthropological Records 20:1.) 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1958. vi, 44 pp., frontispiece, plates. 
$1.00. 


Reviewed by MARSHALL O. SAHLINS, University of Michigan 


This is a phenotypic study of native Fijian adult males based on a sample of 815. 
The subjects were drawn from four areas of Fiji: northwest, southeast and interior 
Viti Levu, and central Lau. The anthropometric measures cover the body from head 
to toe, from cranial module to tibial length. There are morphological observations 
ranging from skin color to Sheldonian somatotype. A summary characterizes Fijian 
phenotype in general, compares Fijians with neighboring Melanesians and Polynesians, 
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and compares Fijians of different areas. It is concluded that the population is essen- 
tially Melanesian, with the most Polynesian resemblances occurring in Lau, the least in 
interior Viti Levu. 

The reviewer holds the following reservations about the data. The sample for 
northern Viti Levu may be biased. It was evidently drawn principally from the worker 
community of the gold mines at Vatukoula, and gold miners are probably not randomly 
selected from the population. Their inclusion would detract from the comparability oi 
the results. Second, sharp fluctuation in population over the past century due to intro- 
duced diseases makes debatable Gabel’s assertion that the Fijians “retain pretty much 
of their prehistoric makeup” (p. 4). From an aboriginal mark of 200,000, the popula- 
tion dropped rapidly in the late 19th century, reaching a low of 83,000 during the 1919 
influenza epidemic. By 1954, there were again 140,000 Fijians. It seems probable that 
100 years of new diseases have had significant selective influence on the population. 
Finally, Gabel’s nonmetrical morphological observations seem to rest on impression, 
without benefit of scales or other standards of comparison. At least, nothing is said 
to contradict this inference; rather, such antideluvian practices are consistently im- 
plied. 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 


Assessment of Human Motives. GARDNER LinpzeEY (Ed.) New York: Rinehart and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1958. 273 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by JOHN HONIGMANN, University of North Carolina 


No concept is more at the heart of culture-personality research than is motivation: 
In the volume under review we learn that psychologists are dissatisfied with the con- 
cept and that the field of motivation, like culture and personality, has seen men lose 
heart. George A. Kelly would repudiate the motivation construct, largely because of 
the misplaced concreteness which it implies. A teacher calls a pupil “lazy” and refers 
him to the clinic, but the laziness is not something in the pupil. Its meaning is better 
sought in the “personal construction” system of the speaker. What is the answer? 
Although Kelly does not use the term, he indicates that in cases like the one just men- 
tioned, existential analysis (Daseinsanalyse) is called for: insight into the pupil’s out- 
look, mode of thought, and alternatives of behavior as the child sees them (cf. R. May, 
E. Angel, and H. F. Ellenberger, Existence, A New Dimension in Psychiatry and 
Psychology [New York, 1958] ). 

Dissatisfaction among psychologists extends to the available techniques for assess- 
ing people’s motives. Irving L. Janis shows how the psychoanalytic interview, despite 
its value, fails to meet even elementary standards of scientific reporting. He considers 
how less subjective protocols of psychoanalytic interviews can be acquired and inci- 
dentally recommends some expanded uses of free association which ethnologists might 
consider. What he says could well be combined with Solon Kimball’s event-analysis 
method (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 57: 1140). An interviewer using the combination 
approach would probe for the preconscious and unconscious concomitants of a social 
stimulus. 

Gordon W. Allport asks what units of motivation the researcher shall use. He sug- 
gests the utility of employing only a few very general constructs or themes to sum up 
a personality system. Is not this the method used by students of values, national char- 
acter, and ethos? 

The book contains six other papers, nearly all stimulating but, I feel, less directly 
relevant for anthropologists. 
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Motives in Fantasy, Action, and Society: A Method of Assessmeni and Study. JouN W. 
ATKINSON (Ed.) Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1958. xv, 873 pp., 
appendices. $9.75. 


Reviewed by EMANUEL F. Hammer, Psychiatric Clinic, New York 


Forty-six articles survey the progress made in the past decade by a group of re- 
search workers who devoted their efforts to systematizing a tool for the analysis of 
fantasy, and then applied it to both societal and individual problems. Out of these 
studies there evolves a theory of motivation and behavior which appears to draw most 
heavily from psychoanalytic theory, field theory, and the decision-making theory of 
economics. The experimental studies of motivation, which the editor and contributors 
succeed in integrating with the theoretical concepts, cut a broad swath across the 
areas of hunger, sex, fear, aggression, achievement, affiliation, and power. 

The volume also provides a detailed scoring manual for measuring motives in fan- 
tasy productions, whether in Thematic Apperception Test material or folk tales, along 
with pretested practice material. Thus, a section of the work may constitute a useful 
handbook for both anthropological and clinical assessment. 

The tone achieved by an impressively large number of the contributors is modestly 
scholarly. In addition, a feeling of freedom comes through in that all of the contributors 
do not share the same conceptions, and each speaks his own mind. 

This book will probably not be read through from beginning to end, but rather 
appears to be a book from which to choose related readings. Many chapters constitute 
reports of an experimental study previously published in a professional journal, and 
they do not all individually come up to the high tone of the book as a whole. Of special 
worth are the theoretical chapters by McClelland, synthesizing the experimental find- 
ings in the areas encompassed by this volume and allowing us to interpret them with 
him through his perceptive eye—which, incidentally, has not lost its twinkle. 

The students of society may find it most desirable to focus on Parts V and VI 
which deal with motivation and society and the social origins of human motives, as 
well as with the role of achievement motivation in social mobility and an analysis of 
motivational problems in economic history. 


Social Class and Mental Illness: A Community Study. AuGust B. HOLLINGSHEAD and 
FREDERICK C, ReEpiIcH. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. ix, 442 pp., 
appendices. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Ozzir G. Stumons, Harvard University 


This is the final report on part of a ten-year study at Yale on interrelations between 
social stratification and mental illness in the New Haven community. In this reviewer's 
opinion, the study ranks among the best behavioral science research yet produced in 
the field of mental illness. Moreover, the authors have been unusually successful in pre- 
senting, without compromise of scientific standards, technical and complex materials 
in terms that should be understandable to the layman. 

In conception and design, the study constitutes a model of clarity and specificity. 
The problem is stated in the form of two central questions: Is the presence of mental 
illness in the population related to class status? Is the treatment which a mentally ill 
member of our society receives affected by his class position? To answer these questions, 
five working hypotheses were formulated that could be tested empirically on data 
collected from two sources: (1) a psychiatric census which attempted to identify every 
New Haven resident who was in treatment with a psychiatrist or under the care of a 
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psychiatric clinic or mental hospital between May 31 and December 1, 1950; and (2) 
a five percent sample of the general population of the community. 

The collected data are carefully analyzed in a series of tables which present con- 
vincing tests of the hypotheses that associations exist between social class status and 
(1) the prevalence of psychiatric patients in the population, (2) the types of disorders 
mentally ill individuals present to psychiatrists, and (3) the kind of treatment psychia- 
trists administer. to their patients. As the authors repeatedly indicate, these findings 
are subject to the important limitation that their study was concerned with the pre- 
valence of treated mental illness; it does not permit inferences as to either true preva- 
lence or true incidence of mental illness in the population. 

It is not possible in this brief review to give any adequate indication of the wealth 
of materials contained in this volume. Of special interest to anthropologists will be the 
detailed descriptions of the historical development of New Haven’s status structure, in 
which the interrelations between ethnic and status factors are considered systemati- 
cally, and of the cultural characteristics of the several socioeconomic classes identified. 
Perhaps the most provocative and stimulating ideas are presented in the final section, 
entitled “Discussion and Application.” For example, it is maintained that effective- 
ness in securing psychiatric treatment, knowledge of psychiatry and mental illness, 
acceptance of the mentally ill by their relatives, and the extent to which patients are 
“liked”? by psychiatrists are all related to class status, i.e., they diminish as we move 
from Class I to Class V. Although these and other observations in this section are 
highly sophisticated and intuitively convincing, they are not as carefully documented 
as are the principal hypotheses tested in the study. 

The authors also discuss, in a tentative way, two other principal hypotheses of the 
study, which are to be examined systematically in a companion volume (by Jerome K. 
Myers and Bertram H. Roberts) yet to be published, namely, that social and psycho- 
dynamic factors in the development of psychiatric disorders are related to class status, 
and that social mobility is associated with the development of psychiatric disorders. 

The book closes with a forthright exposition of the applications of the study, and, 
among other notable conclusions, notes that ‘“‘Class V needs help most—social and 
psychiatric—and gets it least”’ (p. 374), which provides substance for the statement 
that “One might jokingly say that what America needs is a ‘good five-dollar psycho- 
therapist’ ”’ (p. 377). 


Discussions on Child Development: A Consideration of the Biological, Psychological, and 
Cultural Approaches to the Understanding of Human Development and Behaviour. 
J. M. TANNER and BARBEL INHELDER. (Eds.) (Volume III, The Proceedings of 
the Third Meeting of the World Health Organization Study Group on the Psycho- 
biological Development of the Child, Geneva 1955.) New York: International 
Press, Inc., 1958. 223 pp., 19 figures. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Marvin K, Opter, University of Buffalo 


Having reviewed the first two volumes of this series and stressed the central im- 
portance of the anthropological contributions (Mead and Whiting), it is pleasant to 
report that the third volume, a year later, centers almost exclusively in discussions led 
by Mead and Erikson. In these Proceedings of the Third Meeting of the World Health 
Organization Study Group on the Psychobiological Development of the Child, Geneva 
1955, Erik Erikson, Julian Huxley, and Raymond de Saussure are the new guests 
introduced. But the edited transcript, on the development of sex differences and ego 
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identity, is built upon running comments by Mead on comparative cultural data in- 
fluencing such differentiation, and upon Erikson’s findings, illustrated by figures, on 
sex differences in the play constructions of adolescents in a Berkeley, California, sample. 
Erikson has since published a lengthy paper on the problem of ego identity which I 
feel has suggestiveness far beyond the locale of Berkeley, not only because of his 
general psychoanalytic interests but because of his cross-cultural experience. On page 
168, he charts in the stages of life, four pre-adolescent and three adult, a series of di- 
chotomies in character development of ‘‘well” and “ill” in which the major focus is 
upon a cross-cutting of individual and social role enactments (well or ill), partly seen 
from the perspective of ego psychology, but in part related to social development. For 
both Erickson and Mead, obviously, the cultural and social variables may structure 
biological and maturational processes and do so deterministically, not with a light and 
passing touch although within limits. While the data on these effects must become 
clearer and less impressionistic for neurophysiology or social psychology to use (and 
the representatives of such fields seemed most tantalized by the vast scope of cultural 
anthropology and clinical analysis), we assume that quantitative interpretations in 
ancillary fields may some day catch up with those in more generalizing and broader 
fields inured to pattern analysis of man, society and culture. 

But what is really missing in these broadly directional and integrative remarks? 
With this third volume, we have more reason to expect attention will be directed to 
the kinds of social and cultural variables that produce stress,—and various kinds of 
statistically noted stress,—in both ego maturation and sex differentiation. This volume 
is recommended for those who want to find important elements for such more realistic 
or socially and clinically viable research designs. But it does not itself contain such de- 
sign in the realistic mode of anthropology. 


Body Image and Personality. SeyMouR FIsHER and S1IpNEY E. CLEVELAND. Princeton: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1958. xi, 420 pp., appendix. $9.25. 


Reviewed by EMANUEL F. Hammer, Brooklyn College 


This book, reporting a series of interrelated studies and their implications, has the 
earmarks of a pioneering excursion into theoretical domain. The book is written in an 
interesting, readable style and it is quite apparent that the authors have devoted 
serious reflection to the interpretation of the array of data they present. Their marshal- 
ing of the consistent range of data with which they deal goes hand-in-hand with 
closely-reasoned inferences, giving a scholarly tone to the volume. The authors ably 
consider and integrate their data with a wide breath of knowledge from experimental! 
psychology, through psychoanalytic theory, on to anthropology. 

In dealing with the notion of a body image as one of the core elements in personality, 
they have devised a fruitful dichotomy of High Barrier and Low Barrier personality 
emphasis. I advisedly do not say “‘types,”’ because the authors are well aware of the 
continuum between the two poles they initially postulate and then document. Their 
formulation of rigidity versus permeability of the periphery of one’s body image ap- 
pears highly promising and may eventually grow, in significance to personality theory, 
to the importance of such variables in psychology as the introvert-extravert continuum. 

Fisher and Cleveland have done extensive experimentation, and report their studies 
tracing the relationship of their construct to the broad sweep of human behavior in- 
cluding neuroses, schizophrenia, psychosomatic symptom choice, the ability to com- 
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pensate for bodily deformity, the prognosis of patients working successfully in group 
therapy, and cultural values. 

Anthropologists will be particularly interested in the discussion of the body image 
concept in relation to the Japanese, Nisei, Bhils of India, Hindus, Haitians, Navaho, 
Zuni, and Tuscarora Indians. A High Barrier emphasis was found in the personalities 
of people of those cultures which permit relatively much gratification in a child during 
its early infancy, and then tend to make clear-cut and reality-oriented demands upon 
the child following the earlier easy gratification period. Thus, the authors’ hypothesis 
turned out to relate boundary definiteness of body image not simply to specific classes 
of occurrences during socialization, but also to their sequence. 

The reviewer’s impression is that the reader is here offered an opportunity to be in 
on the adventure of a discovery with far-reaching possibilities. 


Person Perception and Interpersonal Behavior. RENATO TAGIuRI and LuIGI PETRULLO 
(Eds.) Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958. xx, 390 pp. $7.50. 


Personality: An Interdisciplinary Approach. Louis P. THorPE and ALLEN M. Scu- 
MULLER. Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1958. v, 368 pp. $5.50. 


Reviewed by SipNEY AXELROD, Queens College 


Person Perception and Personality represent the two poles on a continuum of ob- 
jects made of paper, bound in hard covers, containing words, having to do with people, 
and known as books. Person Perception is a collection of papers, some having to do 
with the outskirts of research, and thus having the freshness of recent inquiry and un- 
settled problems. Personality is a very conventional textbook. 

The authors of Person Perception and Interpersonal Behavior may hold their editors 
a slight grudge for the title chosen. The title probably represents a high point of 
difficulty in rapid pronunciation, but it is exactly descriptive of the topic of the papers, 
or of the great majority of them. With two exceptions, the papers were presented at a 
symposium on Person Perception in March 1957, sponsored jointly by Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Office of Naval Research. The book contains 23 papers, by 26 authors. 
Its topic is of obvious importance to all who work with people, in a research as well as 
in a clinical setting. One can hardly talk of a central theme, although there are two 
general topics—the way we perceive and know people (the cognition of others), and 
the relation between perception and interpersonal action. It is impossible within this 
review to do more than say that the papers with few exceptions are of a rather formid- 
able difficulty, but they are rewarding. Most are in the tradition of American social 
psychology as practiced by the psychologist, that is, experimental with a heavy re- 
liance on tests, a cultivation of rather sophisticated statistics, and a correlation with 
some factor of interpersonal behavior, usually measured by another pen and paper 
test. 

It is doubtful that most of the papers will be of great value to the anthropologist 
or to the student of collective behavior. A few will be of interest. The papers of Fritz 
Heider, particularly “Social Perception and Phenomenal Causality,” Hallowell’s 
“Ojibwa Metaphysics of Being and the Perception of Persons,” Asch’s “The Meta- 
phor: A Psychological Inquiry,’ and Criswell’s ““The Psychologist as Perceiver’’ are 
singled out from this standpoint. A few are rather painful proofs of the obvious or, as 
in the case of Bronfenbrenner’s ‘“The Study of Identification Through Interpersonal 
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Perception,” start from a thoroughly muddled theoretical background. But even the 
less worthwhile papers are on a high level of work. 

The Thorpe and Schmuller Personality: An Interdisciplinary Approach is an ele- 
mentary textbook for courses on personality. It is fairly typical in its approach to 
the field, and in its flogging of the dead horses of the biological approach. It is eclectic, 
or at least the authors claim that they have accomplished “‘the interlocking in an inte- 
grated way of what is considered best in competing systems.” I don’t think they do 
this, but they do try to be fair to contradictory theoretical positions. The book has 
one eye on courses in personal adjustment, so it considers what a well adjusted person- 
ality is, and how to be one. I could not discern what makes the book interdisciplinary. 
[It does not combine or represent the ways in which various kinds of social scientists go 
about studying personality, although there are some references to culture and to social 
structure. This text is the conventional psychologists’ way of handling the problem, 
and on a very elementary level. I would not use or recommend this book since it 
makes no mention of mechanisms of defense, almost none of conflict, and anxiety does 
not even appear in the index. 


Interdisciplinary Team Research: Methods and Problems. MARGARET B. Luszx1. (Re- 
search Training Series, No. 3.) New York: New York University Press, 1958. 
xxvii, 355 pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE, University of Pennsylvania 


This volume is the report of an interdisciplinary investigation of interdisciplinary 
team research in the behavioral sciences, begun in 1952 under the (interdisciplinary) 
auspices of the National Training Laboratories, by way of a grant and other stimula- 
tion from the (interdisciplinary) Research Study Section of the National Institute of 
Mental Health, which has been concerned to improve the quality of interdisciplinary 
and other) research grant applications in the field of mental health. (Interdisciplinary 
team research evidently produces, so to speak, harmonic overtones.) The author, a 
psychologist, has filtered and distilled the views developed at a series of “work con- 
ferences” at various behavioral science association meetings (including the Chicago 
meeting of the American Anthropological Association in 1952), where ongoing inter- 
disciplinary projects were discussed in detail by a total of 107 participants (of whom 
18 were anthropologists). She here presents the clear liquor of informed opinion of 107 
interdisciplinary researches on their own housekeeping problems with this recently 
burgeoning method of behavioral science. 

The opinions of the participants are organized in five major sections: I. A case study 
of an interdisciplinary project (the Stanton and Schwartz study of the social structure 
ol a mental hospital); II. Attitudes of the various disciplines (anthropology, sociology, 
psychology, and psychiatry) toward themselves and each other; III. Problems in re- 
search selection, formulation, conceptualization, design, and administration closely 
related to the interdisciplinary situation; IV. Problems in research administration in 
interdisciplinary settings (personnel recruitment and retention, leadership, organiza- 
tion, and so on); V. Suggestions for training, and evaluation of interdisciplinary re- 
search. 

Anthropologists, like other specialists, will be curious to discover how they are 
viewed by workers in other disciplines (and by the author, who entitles the anthro- 
pology section “The Expansive Anthropologist’’), and to gain insight into the special 
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problems of anthropological participation in psychiatric studies. It is also fun to obtain 
intimate information about the problems which beset the scientists who conducted 
several of the best known recent interdisciplinary projects in the field of mental health. 
But gossipy confessions are not the book’s main contribution to knowledge. It presents 
a very wide spectrum of opinion, patiently and skillfully abstracted by Luszki from 
tape recordings of the conferences, about what happens when scientists are, to use 
Leslie White’s term, “sciencing” in an interdisciplinary atmosphere. These opinions 
are carefully considered, range over both opportunities and hazards, and include 
enough anecdotal material to be a body of primary data. It is, in fact, as source ma- 
terial for studies in the culture of science, rather than as a manual of how-to-do-it 
instructions for the ambitious research entrepreneur, that the book’s main value lies 
(although, of course, there are numerous hints, potentially helpful to anyone involved 
in these enterprises.) 

As an evaluation, however, of interdisciplinary team research, the volume would 
seem to stand somewhat too close, both in time and in method, to the trees to see the 
forest. (The frankly evaluative section occupies only 6 out of 305 pages of text.) The 
value of a method in science is in an operational sense a function of time; and an inter- 
disciplinary method in itself makes an incisive study of interdisciplinary research diffi 
cult. This is reflected in the way in which evaluation is performed at the end of the 
volume: by listing the ‘strengths and weaknesses” which have been recognized by the 
conference participants, and allowing the statements ‘‘on the positive side’”’ to be 
(literally) the last words in the volume. 

Furthermore, evaluation of the interdisciplinary team method requires more than 
a study of the social milieu of research. It must include an evaluation of the scientific 
value of the research itself, on various topics and with various techniques, and with 
researches accomplished by other methods used as controls. This difficult task the 


present volume does not essay. 


Etudes sur le Canada francais. PHILipPE GARIGUE. Montréal: Faculté des sciences 
sociales, économiques et politiques, 1958. 110 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by ADELARD TREMBLAY, Université Laval, Québec, Canada 


In his Etudes sur le Canada Frangais, Philippe Garigue has grouped together, in 
monograph form, seven of his articles which had either been published in professional 
journals or read at professional meetings in the last three or four years. Some are the 
result of field work, others are theoretical essays. The topics include sociocultural 
change, rural social organization, kinship structure, secularization, business elites, and 
industrialization. 

The author challenges many of the concepts used by his predecessors in the study 
of French Canada and questions a number of their findings. For instance, the concept 
of folk society is found to be invalid for French Canada; Garigue studied St. Justin, 
the subject of a classical community study done by Gérin in 1886, and found it to 
differ markedly from the earlier period. 

The reviewer believes that the study of French Canadian kinship and urban life 
(AA 58:1090-1101) is the best single contribution because of its many interesting 
hypotheses, which could be examined further in medium-sized cities and semi-urban 
centers. His study of the social adaptation of Schefferville to industrialization would gain 
strength from paying greater attention to the values of the in-migrants. In this study, 
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as in most others, the author is not cautious enough in his generalizations, and many 
assertions are not sufficiently documented or appropriately qualified. 

Garigue’s monograph cannot be fully appraised until a larger number of em- 
pirical studies are carried out. It is a commendable effort but only time will tell if it 
was an effort in the right direction. 


OTHER 


Changing Images of America: A Study of Indian Students’ Perceptions. GEORGE V. 
CoELHo. (The Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology.) Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958. xxii, 145 pp., appendix, 3 figures, 12 tables. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by MeE.LForD E. Sptro, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


This is a report of a study dealing with one facet of one class of acculturative situa- 
tions, namely those in which contact is necessarily restricted to a relatively brief 
period. Specifically, it is concerned with the effect which their American experience 
has had on Indian students’ perceptions of both India and America. Although All- 
port’s extravagant claim, that “‘this little book pushes forward the frontiers of modern 
social science”’ (xi), can hardly be taken seriously, the methods and findings of this 
study will be of interest to those concerned with the psychological dimensions of accul- 
turation. 

Data on changing perceptions of home and host countries were obtained from a 
sample of 60 Indian students, ranging in age from 23 to 30, and whose American ex- 
perience ranged from less than a week to seven years. Each student was asked to write 
an essay, in the form of a speech to be delivered to an American audience, expressing 
his own thoughts concerning Indo-American relations; and each was then interviewed 
in order to obtain information on his imagined audiences (both Indian and American), 
and to elicit his attitudes to both countries. In addition, 14 of the students were sub- 
jected to the same procedures six months later in order to be sure that perceptual 
differences which, in the total sample, were found to be related to differing lengths of 
residence in this country represented “‘true” temporal shifts. 

Quantitative and qualitative analysis revealed that, in general, Indian students’ 
perceptions of America are most favorable immediately upon arrival (under one week); 
this is followed by a second phase (3-9 months after arrival) in which they become 
progressively less favorable; then a shift occurs in the third phase (18-36 months), 
in which their perceptions become progressively more favorable, though thev seldom 
become as favorable as they had been upon initial contact. 

It should be observed that shifts in the perception of America are highly correlated 
with shifts in the perception of India. There is, however, one important difference 
whose implications, strangely enough, are not explored. Whereas the initial disillu- 
sionment concerning America is slowly modified and, indeed, changes in the direction 
of a favorable perception, the disillusionment concerning India persists. Why is this so? 
In any event, it is not surprising, then, that half of the students in the sample who have 
remained in this country for four or more years intend to remain permanently. 
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tute of Linguistics of the University of Oklahoma.) Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1958. x, 149 pp., illustrations. $1.00. 

McDaniel, E. F. Discovering the Real Self. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. viii, 117 pp. 
$3.75. 

Miller, Daniel R. and Guy E. Swanson. The Changing American Parent: A Study in the Detroit 
Area. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958. xiv, 302 pp., appendices, figures, tables. 
$6.50. 

Mills, John E. (Ed.) Ethno-Sociological Reports of Three Korean Villages. San Francisco: United 
Nations Command Office of the Economic Coordinator for Korea, 1958. 87 pp., 1 map, 16 
plates. n.p. 

Moore, Sally Falk. Power and Property in Inca Peru. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1958. viii, 190 pp., appendix, glossary. $5.00. 

Murphy, Robert F. Mundurucu Religion. (University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Volume 49, No. 1.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1958. v, 154 pp., 2 maps, 9 plates. $3.00. 

Nemecek, Ottokar. Virginity: Pre-Nuptial Rites and Rituals. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1958. vii, 129 pp., 16 plates. $4.75. 

New Jersey’s Place in Cultural Hisiory—16,000 B.C.-A.D. 1625: A Comparative Exhibition which 
views and symbolizes the culture history of the world, with the time periods of the New Jersey 
Indian cultures serving as the means of organization. Trenton: New Jersey State Museum, 
1957. 37 pp., 3 plates. n.p. 

Noriega, Rail. Desciframientos de Inscripciones Ciclograjicas del Mexico Antiguo. Mexico: Mexico, 
1958. 26 pp. n.p. 

Oppenheim, Victor. Ex plorations—East of the High Andes: From Patagonia to the Amazon. New 
York: Pageant Press, Inc., 1958. 267 pp., 1 chart, 7 figures, 21 plates. $5.00. 

Osgood, Cornelius. Inmgalik Social Culture. (Yale University Publications in Anthropology No. 
53.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. 289 pp., appendix, 20 figures. $4.00. 

Parrot André. Samaria: The Capital of the Kingdom of Israel. (Studies in Biblical Archaeology 

No. 7.) New York: Philesophical Library, 1958. 144 pp., 33 figures, 12 plates, tables. $2.75. 
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Podolsky, Edward. (Ed.) The Neuroses and Their Treatment. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1958. xiv, 555 pp. $10.00. 

Pospisil, Leopold. Kapauku Papuans and Their Law. (Yale University Publications in Anthro- 
pology No. 54.) New Haven: Yale University, 1958. 304 pp., 9 figures, 8 plates, 3 tables. 
$4.00. 

Reed, Erik K. Excavations in Mancos Canyon, Colorado. (Anthropological Papers No. 35.) Salt 
Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1958. xiii, 224 pp., appendices, 63, figures, frontispiece, 
2 tables. $4.00. 

Reiss, Samuel. Language and Psychology. New York: Philosophical Library. 299 pp. $3.75. 

Ritchie, William A. An Introduction to Hudson Valley Prehistory. (New York State Museum and 
Science Service, Bulletin Number 367.) Albany, New York: The University of the State 
of New York, The State Education Department, 1958. 112 pp., 5 figures, 32 plates. $1.50. 

Robson, Ernest M. The Orchestra of the Language: A Study of the Impact on the Mind of Sound 
Images in the Art of Writing. New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1958. 206 pp., 49 figures, 8 tables 
$5.50. 

Roucek, Joseph S. (Ed.) Contemporary Sociology. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. xii, 
1209 pp., 2 figures, 3 tables. $12.00. 

Rousseau, Jacques. Astam mitchoun! Essai sur la gastronomie amérindienne. Montréal: Les Edi 
tions des Dix, 1957. (193-211) pp. (Cette étude, tirée 4 500 exemplaires, est extraite des 
Cahiers des Dix, no. 22, 1957.) 

Rousseau, Jacques. L’indien de la Forét Boréale, Elément de la Formation Ecologique. (Extrait de 
Royal Society of Canada, Studia Varia, 1957. Ottawa: Edmond Cloutier, 1958. (37-51) pp. 
n.p. 

Rousseau, Jacques. Les américanismes du parler canadien-francais. (Extrait du Cahier des Dix, 
No. 21, 1956.) Montréal: Les Editions des Dix, 1958. (89-103) pp. n.p. 

Runa: Archivo Para Las Ciencias Del Hombre. (Volumen VIII, Parte Primera.) Buenos Aires: 
Universidad de Buenos Aires, 1958. 163 pp., figures, map, plates. n.p. 

Runes, Dagobert D. (Ed.) Concise Dictionary of Judaism. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1958. 237 pp., 64 plates. $5.00. 

Seccion 5¢: Biologia-Agricultura, Zootecnia e Industrias de la Alimentacion. (Boletin del Centro de 
Documentacion Cientifica y Tecnica de Mexico.) Mexico: Secretaria de Educacion Publica, 
1958. 29 pp. $.40. 

Selected Essays by Rudolf Virchow. Disease, Life and Man. Translated and with an introduction 
by Lelland J. Rather. (Stanford Studies in the Medical Sciences, [X.) Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1958. viii, 273 pp. $5.00. 

Sheldon, Henry D. The Older Population of the United States. (A Volume in the Census Mono- 
graph Series.) New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958. xiii, 223 pp., appendices, 2 figures, 
50 tables. $6.00. 

Social, Economic and Technological Change: A Theoretical Approach. Paris: International Social 
Science Council, 1958. v, 357 pp., 4 figures, 2 tables. n.p. 

Sonnichsen, C. L. The Mescalero Apaches. Norman: University of Oklahoma, 1958. xii, 303 pp., 
frontispiece, 22 illustrations, 2 maps. $5.75. 

Srinivas, M. N. (Ed.) Method in Social Anthropology: Selected Essays by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. xxi, 189 pp. $3.75. 

Stone, J. F. S. Wessex: Before the Celts. (Ancient Peoples and Places Series, Volume No. 9.) New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. 207 pp., frontispiece, 17 line drawings, 5 maps, 72 photo 
graphs. $5.00. 

Sturtevant, William C. Anthropology as a Career. Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1958. 
18 pp. $.20. 

The United States and Africa. (Final Edition.) Columbia University: The American Assembly, 
1958. xiv, 252 pp., appendix, maps, tables. $1.00 (soft cover), $1.25 (hard cover). 

Thompson, Edgar T. and Everett C. Hughes. (Eds.) Race: Individual and Collective Behavior. 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958. x, 619 pp., 6 tables. $7.50. 
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Trager, George L. Phonetics: Glossary and Tables. (Studies in Linguistics, Occasional Papers 6.) 
Buffalo: University of Buffalo, 1958. 27 pp., diagram, glossary, tables. $.75. 

Trager, George L. and Felicia E. Harben. North American Indian Languages: Classification and 
Maps. (Studies in Linguistics, Occasional Papers 5.) Buffalo: University of Buffalo, 1958. 
35 pp., 6 maps. $1.00. 

Tschenkéli, Kita. Einfihrung in die Georgische Sprache. (Band I, Theoretischer Teil.) Ziirich 
(Switzerland): Amirani Verlag, 1958. (XIII-XLVIII) pp. 

van der Post, Laurens. The Lost World of the Kalahari. New York: William Morrow and Com- 
pany, 1958. 279 pp., 1 map. $4.00. 

Vetter, George B. Magic and Religion: Their Psychological Nature, Origin, and Function. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 555 pp., 8 plates. $6.00. 

Voegelin, C. F. (Ed.) International Journal of American Linguistics. (Volume 25, Number 1.) 
Baltimore: Waverly Press, Inc., January, 1959. 73 pp., 1 chart, 3 tables. $5.00 (a year). 
Wach, Joachim. The Comparative Study of Religions. Edited with an introduction by Joseph M. 
Kitagawa. (Lectures on the History of Religions Series, Volume No. 4.) New York: Co- 

lumbia University Press, 1958. xlviii, 229 pp. $4.50. 

Wagley, Charles and Marvin Harris. Minorities in the New World: Six Case Studies. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958. xvi, 320 pp. $6.00. 

Weiant, C. W. and S. Goldschmidt. Medicine and Chiropractic. New York: New York, 1958. x, 
129 pp. n.p. 

Western Pacific: Studies of Man and Environment in the Western Pacific. New Zealand: Victoria 
University of Wellington, 1958. 82 pp., 3 maps. 5/-d. 

White, Leslie A. The Science of Culture: A Study of Man and Civilization. New York: Grove Press 
Inc., 1949. xx, 444 pp. $1.95. 

Wilson, Monica. The Peoples of the Nyasa-Tanganyika Corridor. (Communications from the 
School of African Studies, New Series No. 29.) Rondebosch, Cape Province: University of 
Cape Town, 1958. 75 pp., 2 maps. n.p. 

Wistrand, Carl Gésta. African Axes. (Studia Ethnographica Upsaliensia, No. 15.) Uppsala: 
Almqvist and Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, 1958. 178 pp., 244 figures, 13 maps, 4 plates. £3. 

Woodbury, Angus M. Preliminary Report on Biological Resources of the Glen Canyon Reservoir. 
(Anthropological Papers Number 31, Glen Canyon Series Number 2.) Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1958. vii, 222 pp., 11 figures. $2.50. 

Wykes-Joyce, Max. 7000 Years of Pottery and Porcelain. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 

276 pp., frontispiece, 85 illustrations. $12.00. 


NEW HOLT-DRYDEN TEXTBOOKS 


CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Mischa Titiev 
University of Michigan 


A brief and yet illuminating introduction to the entire field of cultural anthro- 
pology, Professor Titiev’s new book demonstrates the role of cultural forces 
in man’s behavior. Thoroughly up to date in content and design, this book is 
characterized by many fresh and original interpretations of standard material 
as well as the inclusion of current concepts in anthropology which are absent 
from older texts. 


CASE STUDIES IN 
CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


General Editors, George D. and Louise S. Spindler 
Stanford University 


The great increase in introductory courses in Anthropology has pointed up the 
lack of readily available source materials. Each book in this new series gives an 
intensive account of the culture of a particular people by a specialist in that 
subject, providing the instructor with a great variety of stimulating material 


for class assignments. 


Homer G. Barnett: THE PEOPLE OF PALAU ® William Bascom: YORUBA * 
John Beattie: BUNYORO ¢ E. Adamson Hoebel: THE CHEYENNE ® Oscar Lewis: 
MEXICAN VILLAGE ¢ Morris E. Opler: ARIAL: AN INDIAN VILLAGE ¢ John M. 
Roberts: zUNI ¢ C. W. M. Hart and Arnold Pilling: THE TIWI OF NORTH 


AUSTRALIA 
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MAN'S WAY 


A Preface to the Understanding of Human Society 


Walter Goldschmidt 
University of California 


In this timely analysis of the study of human society Professor Goldschmidt 
considers the main approaches to the studies that have shaped our understand- 
ing of man and his cultures in the belief that ‘‘all these systems of explanation 
must necessarily be brought to bear if we are adequately to comprehend man’s 
social behavior.” The core of the work contains analysis of the various evolu- 
tionary stages of society in terms of differing cultural responses made by man. 


HUMAN 
EVOLUTION 


Readings in Physical Anthropology 


Noel Korn and Harry Reece Smith 
Valley Junior College, Van Nuys, California 


This anthology provides an excellent collection of materials on physical anthro- 
pology, suitable for both the beginning and the advanced student. Offering 
flexibility, inclusiveness, and readability, it presents a wide variety of selections 
from representative sources in the fields of human genetics, evolutionary theory, 
paleontology, human fossil study, anthropometry, race studies, and other areas 
of physical anthropology. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Cultural Anthropology 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


Northwestern University 


Representative Adoptions 


Agusta College 
University of Australia 
The College of William and Mary 
New York University 
Trinity College 
lowa City College 
Brooklyn College 
Indiana University 
Colorado College 
George Washington University 
The College of Puget Sound 
Immaculate Heart College 
Marquette University 
Williams College 
De Paul University 
Philadelphia Bible Institute 
Hartford Seminary 
Northwestern University 
Wayne State University 
University of Rhode Island 
Syracuse University 
W heaton College 
University of North Dakota 
University of Washington 
State University of Pennsylvania 
University of Maryland (Japan) 


554 x 8% 619 pp. Illus. $5.50 text 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publishers 
501 Madison Avenue College Department New York 22 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
announces 


Distinguished contributions to 
the study of anthropology 


THE 
WORLD John J. Honigmann 


O F University of North Carolina 


MAN 


A fine new general anthropology text, notably comprehensive and current in 
its point of view, which draws no hard and fast line between anthropology 
and other behavioral sciences. While emphasis is put upon cultural anthro- 
pology, due consideration is given to physical anthropology—clues to under- 
standing the world of man are followed wherever they logically lead. The 
book includes not only traditional theories, but also the theories of the 
younger anthropologists, drawing extensively on current journals, and sum- 
marizing the development of culture on the basis of the latest archaeological 
data. The unusually complete coverage includes treatments of comparative 
ideology, social equilibrium, opposition in human relations, and law, as well 
as a discussion of communication and an extensive treatment of culture change. 
Careful selection of line drawings, photographs, and charts. Handy numbering 
system to facilitate cross-referencing. 


April l 971 pages $7.50 


THE 
Edited by ARCHAEOLOGIST 


Robert F. Heizer AT 
University of California (Berkeley) WO R K 


A Source Book in Archaeological Method and Interpretation 


A well-chosen collection of verbatim excerpts from archaeological reports, with 
a general introduction to each section and an introduction to each selection, 
written by the editor. A wide range of subjects is considered, and the selections 
provide an excellent sampling of illustrative examples of archaeological tech- 
niques and results—the reader will get a good idea of how the archaeologist 
works, how he locates prehistoric sites, how he excavates, observes, and analyzes 
his information. Many of the selections are from books long out of print or 
difficult of access, which enhances the value of this book. The organization of 
the content is such that it will serve either as background reading for a general 
course in archaeology or in a course on archaeological method. Well and 
abundantly illustrated. 


May | 


Harper & Brothers 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16 


—] 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
in ANTHROPOLOGY 


AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER 1, 1959 
Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1951. 


Administrative Assistant to Chairman, Dept. of 
Anthropology, University of Chicago, 1951- 


52. 


Assistant to Executive Secretary, American 
Anthropological Association, 1954—. 


For further information, see Who's Who of 
American Women, 1958. 


DR. BETTY W. STARR 


American Anthropological Association 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Ready. in. April 
READINGS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Edited by MORTON H. FRIED 
Columbia University 


The 73 selections cover all fields of anthropology. The readings 
are unabridged, of substantial length (averaging 14 pages), and 
70% were written since 1950. With introductions, headnotes, bio- 
graphical sketches, and charts. 


Vol. I: Readings in Physical Anthropology, Linguistics, and 
Archeology. 550 pp. (approx.). Paper. $3.00 (approx.) 


Vol. Il: Readings in Cultural Anthropology. 650 pp. (approx.). 
Paper. $3.25 (approx.) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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Just issued: Volume X, Number 4. 


Part I: TECHNIQUES OF MEDIATION AND 
CONCILIATION 

Foreword by K. Lipstein 

Mediation and Conciliation in International Law, by Elmore Jackson (with 
an introduction by James N. Hyde) 

Conciliation and Mediation in Collective Industrial Disputes, by Paul 
Durand. 

The Function of Conciliation in Civil Procedure, by Cesare Biglia and Luigi 
Paolo Spinosa. 


Conciliation Proceedings in the Federal Republic of Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Scandinavia, England and The United States, By Hergard Tous- 


saint. 
Conclusions, by K. Lipstein. 


Part II: CURRENT STUDIES AND RESEARCH 
CENTRES 

The Sociological Research Centre on Audiovisual Means of the Catholic 
University, Milan, by A. McClung Lee. 

The Latin American Research Centre, Rio de Janeiro. 

The Establishment of an Institute for Agricultural Colonization in Ecuador. 
The Sociology Division of the Institut Frangais d’Afreque Noire, Dakar. 
The Australian Branch of the Association of Social Anthropologists of the 
British Commonwealth. 

Research on Migration. 


Now Available: 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY, II 


Works published in 1956. Publishing date November, 1958 
380 pages. (paperbound ) $6.50 


Place your order for single copies or a standing 


order for future volumes of this series with the: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
801 Third Avenue New York 22, New York 


Outstanding. MCGRAW-HILL @ooks 


THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE: The Development of Civilization to 
the Fall of Rome 
By Lestiz A. WuirTe, University of Michigan. 392 pages. Text Price $7.50 


This book traces the development of human civilization, or culture, from its beginnings 
to the Fall of Rome, Its purpose is not merely to tell what happened, when, and where, 
but to provide a theory which will explain why and how things happened. The principal 
purpose of the book is to provide a theory of cultural evolution or development. It demon- 
strates the validity of that theory. 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By JuLIAN H. Srewarp and Louis C. Faron, both of the University of Illinois. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology. Ready in March. 


A cultural-historical description of the South American Indians from their first appearance 
in South America to the present time. The aim is to explain why and how the different 
varieties of cultures developed in pre-Columbian times, and under Western influences, in 
post-Columbian times. One of the book’s reviewers characterized it as “unquestionably 
the best synthesis of South American materials yet made. It will become the standard 
textbook.” 


MAN IN THE PRIMITIVE WORLD 


By E. ADAMSON HoeseL, University of Minnesota. Second Edition, McGraw-Hill Series 
in Sociology and Anthropology. 678 pages, $9.00. Text Price $6.75 


Since 1949 a leading introductory text covering all major areas of contemporary anthro- 
pology from Prehistoric Man to Cultural Evolution. Extensive changes to this new edition 
include a rewriting of the sections on Prehistoric Man, Culture and Society, Race and 
Kinship and the addition of a chapter on Language and Culture. Written in clear language, 
it avoids excessive reference to tribes and practice and uses data drawn from all parts of 
the world. 


AFRICA: Its Peoples and Their Cultural History 
By Greorce P. Murpock, Yale University. Ready for Fall Classes. 


An upper-division and first-year graduate textbook which covers the major developments 
of African cultural history since the end of Paleolithic times. The book surveys the indig- 
enous cultures of the entire continent of Africa, and attempts to reconstruct the major 
movements of peoples and developments of culture that have occurred there since the 
first appearance of Neolithic agricultural civilization, around 5000 B.C. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 


READER IN 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


An Anthropological Approach 
William A. Lessa and Evon Z. Vogt, Editors 


An extraordinary collection of articles on the origins, functions, beliefs, tech- 
niques, and adaptations of religions, chosen from varied and unexpected 
sources. Many of the selections are virtually unobtainable in the United 
States, and several articles have been written especially for this Reader. 


“... an excellent volume . . . covers the most diverse subject matter with 
skill and great insight.”—W. Lloyd Warner. 


“ .. magnificent ... of the greatest service to teachers and students alike 
... admirable reading. .. ."—Arthur D. Nock. 


614 pages $7.25 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and White Plains, New York 


Check this new WILEY hook... 
MODERN SCIENCE and the HUMAN FERTILITY PROBLEM 


By RICHARD L. MEIER, Research Associate, Mental Health Research 
Institute, and Lecturer, School of Natural Resources, University of Michigan. 
The author starts from the premise that population growth is the greatest 
single deterrent, with the exception of war, to economic development in the 
poorer territories of the world. This general difficulty has led him to examine 
the new scientific possibilities in the control of human fertility. He has ex- 
plored their potential impact on population growth as well as on the social 
institutions and the economies of various societies. This book is a report on 
his conclusions. It is an important contribution to students and specialists in 
both social and natural science and responsible citizens and administrators 
alike. Sponsored by the Conservation Foundation. 1959. 263 pages. Illus. 
$5.95. 


Send for examination copy. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, WN. Y. 


OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


Communal Rituals of the Nyakyusa 


By MONICA WILSON. This is Professor Wilson’s second book on the 
rituals celebrated among the Nyakyusa of Tanganyika, the first being Rituals 
of Kinship Among the Nyakyusa. It includes detailed accounts of Nyakyusa 
traditions of origin, cosmology, and moral values. Much of this material is in 
the form of direct quotations from interviews. A part of the book is devoted 
to a description of Christian missions, the growth of African churches, and 
the conflict that exists between pagan and Christian ethics and practices. 
Professor Wilson analyzes and contrasts the effects of changes in the social 
and economic structure on the one hand and religious beliefs and practices on 


the other. 16 halftones. $5.60 


Early Victorian New Zealand 


A Study of Racial Problems and Social Attitudes, 
1839-1852 


By JOHN MILLER. This is a detailed but simply written account of the 
tragic and yet often amusing results of the British attempts to foist a Victorian 
society upon the unappreciative Maoris of New Zealand when the area was 
being colonized during the 1840’s. The scheme, hatched by Edward G. Wake- 
field—a man who had never seen New Zealand—brought disastrous results 


until the policy was ended by several enlightened governors who brought the 
$4.80 


two races together. 


Myth, Ritual and Kingship 


Essays on the Theory and Practice of Kingship 
in the Ancient Near East and in Israel 


Edited by SAMUEL H. HOOKE., This treatment by a fresh team of distin- 
guished scholars under the same editorship as Myth and Ritual (1933) re- 
places that work and sets forth present scholarly views on the function of 
myth, its relation to cult, and the place of the king in the cult. $5.60 


e 
The Pastoral Fulbe Family 
in Gwandu 
By C. EDWARD HOPEN. This study records the author’s observations and 
conclusions during two periods of field work spent sharing the life of the 


nomadic Fulbe. The book deals with their occupations and habits, their social 
relations, and the values which underlie each of these. $4.80 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Ine. 


ind 


THE CONTENT AND STYLE 
OF AN ORAL LITERATURE 


Clakamas Chinook 
Myths and Tales 


MELVILLE JACOBS 


; The author proposes a method for the scientific analysis of folk tales that 
} will interest both anthropologists and literary critics. Eight tales of the 
Clakamas Chinook Indians are presented and evaluated not as isolated art 
forms but in the context of their meaning for their audience. The content, 
forms, and styles of the tales are examined in terms of their analytical 
units—features of social relationship, personality traits of characters, value 

ideals, comic realization, and components of a world view. 
320 pages $5.00 


WATER WITCHING U.S.A. By EVON z. VOGT and RAY HYMAN 


A new approach to the paradox of the survival of an ancient super- 
stition in modern America—in spite of scientific and governmental op- 
position and the acceptance of technical advances in other areas of 
rural life. The authors have drawn on extensive material from anthro- 
pology, social psychology, and professional magic and have produced an 
objective and sympathetic study of water witching and the water witches. 
They recognize the important role of magic in all societies, our own 
included, and they recognize the severe problems of water shortage in 
some parts of the country which help explain the continuing use of the 


divining rod. 
288 pages, illustrated $4.95 


VIKINGS OF THE PACIFIC By peter H. BUCK 


First published as Vikings of the Sunrise. A classic study of the navigators 
of the Stone Age who left their Asiatic homes, crossed the Pacific in sailing 
canoes, and settled Polynesia. 

Phoenix Paperback P31 254 pages, illustrated $1.95 


THE PEOPLE OF THE TWILIGHT By pIaMonp JENNEsS 


An ethnologist’s story of two years among the Eskimos of the Arctic coast 
of Canada—a warm and perceptive examination of a primitive life now 
nearly extinct. 
; Phoenix Paper back P32 252 pages, illustrated $1.50 


{TP At your bookseller, or directly from the publisher: 
The University of Chicago Press, 
& 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


In Canada: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto, Ontario 
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VIRGINITY 


Pre-nuptial rites 
and rituals 


by Dr. Ottokar Nemecek 


University of Vienna 


gy ipws book elucidates the concept of virginity from the ana- 
tomical, moral, and sexual points of view. It is a unique 
contribution to the psychology of mankind’s pre-nuptial be- 
havior in both primitive and modern societies. This exhaustive 
study explains the wide range of forms of virginity (from the 
nun to the demivierge), from matriarchal times to our own day. 


$4.75 


Philosophical Library 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


The best way to KEEP UP WITH ANTHROPOLOGY... 
is to read the new and enlarged 


AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST 


You are invited to join the American Anthropological Association. 


For the annual dues of $8.50 (institutions $12) you get 

@ 6 issues of the American Anthropologist, at least 160 pages each 

e 4 issues of the Bulletin of the Association 

Memoirs as issued 

e The privilege of buying many books at large discounts—many 
members save more than their annual dues! 


Write to William S. Godfrey, Jr., Executive Secretary, American 
Anthropological Association, Logan Museum, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Enclose check for $8.50 to begin mem- 
bership with the February issue. 
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CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Science of Custom 
This lavishly—and very interestingly—illustrated text, published last hes 


courses. If you haven’t examined a copy, don’t wait. Write us for one aow. (: 
pages, $6.00) 


Rinchart. & Company, Inc. 


232 Madison Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 


— 
—ROBERT F. SPENCER, 
Univ. of Minn., in Ameri- oN 
can Anthropologist 4 “A gem | 
when it comes to the clasurecas. 
predict chat ie will be great 
success for many yous 
come.” 
—JOHN L, SORENSON, 
Need we say more about Beigham Young Univer. 
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SAVING Tomenbers of the AAA oly, until Angut 1959, 
ON - Chicago, Free Press, Humanities Press, Oklahoma, 


-Books 


To 
Price Postpaid 
_ Bailey—Caste and the Economic Frontier $6.50 $4.90 
' Colson—Marriage and the Family among the Platesu Tonga 800 6.00 
Epstein—Politics in an Urban African Community 5.50 3.15 
Freedman—Lineage Organization in Southeastern China 500 3.75 
Keesing—Culture. Change ; 350. 265 
Kroeber et al.—Anthropology Today 900 6.75 
Levy—Structure of Society 600 4.50 
Nadel—The Theory of Social Structure 6.00 4.50 
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